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DEBENHAM'S YO 



PHOLOGUE.— A.D. 18*2. 

In a tiny waj-side inn, at the head of one 
of the wildest paaaes of llie Snowdon range, a 
trnveler lay dying. Ad invalid on bis flrsc ar- 
rival there Bome six or eight weeka before, he 
had been slowly fading ever since ; and now, 
toward dusk, to the low wailing of the wind, 
and tbe soft incessant patter of tbe rain, waa 
passively drifting away. His wife sat by his 
pillow, as she bad bean sitting since mid-day, 
listening in an agony of apprehension for his 
eveiy breath. His child, a tall pale boy of some 
eight years of age, lay coiled in a big arm-chair 
beside the half-opened window, watchioK the 
changing mists and thickening twilight. Nei- 
ther spoke. In the house all was silent. There 
were no drovers at the tap, no wayfarers in the 
parlor, no wbeeLi upon the road. TTie coach 
bos passed long since, bringing neither passen- 
gers nor letters; and save a monnlonous dull 
sound of wood-chopping in some yard close by, 
and now and then the bark of a sheep-dog far 
away, no token of life was audible about the 

It was a low, large room, fronting west; the 
ceiling intersected by one heavy, black beam ; 
the window lozenge-paned ; the Door sunken 
and uneven. A four-post bedstead, from which 
the hangings had been removed, stood in one 
comer, and near it a smaller bed for the child. 



A few varnished prints in 
over the mantle-piece. A 
chair, a huge Elizabethan i 
ous clasps and handles, a sn 
carpet in the middle of thi 
bottomed chairs, and a ricke 
made up the total of the fai 
was — and it coold not welt b 
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twenty 
landlord who stammered 
senach, a landlady ecquainti 
ties of Bohea, a bedroom wb 
not called upon to share > 
whose longne was as uninte 
whose habits were as barba 
South Sea islander, were the 
tions not onlv rai« to find, bt 
ain districts, wholly unktiov 
short, was an exceptionaJly i 
inn an excepdonally good i 
went; and the occupants th< 
ed with the actual necessarie 
to be well satisfied. 

Something was there for 
well as for necessity — a la 
wild Sowers and mosses; a 
richly-bound books ; and an 
stand, elaborately chased. 
were the property of the tra 
was of the rarest Gubbio 
gold and purple, and the boo 
and tbe lid of the inkstand, 
with a stately coat of arms, 
the boxes and portmanleaos 
distant corner; the gacmen 
door; the song-bird silent in 

To a pracdced observer a 
might have told a whole histt 
erty and homeless wandering 
in tents carry their householc 

Such was tbe interior of 
momently dimmer in the c 
scene without was scarcely h 
been raining for several daj 
sion, and the water lay in ti 
the road and yard. The sk 
en, and hung like a densi 
mountains which here clos 
direction, leaving only thei 
Ecnrely visible. The wind c 
long sighs, like the breath 
few last leaves fluttered shi 
and then from the solitary a 
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DEBI 

^' Aj — of Benhftrapton. lewmed losee 

ahe looked in his face with a wan smile. 

" Benhampion ie but a name to me,' 
said; "and yet I seem to see it plainly I 
when you apeak of iL" 

He sighed, and relapsed, apparently, iDt 
conscieusness. How like death be lookec 
lay ! How faint and far between was the 
ing of each feeble respiration ! The wife 
over him, daring neither to speak nor stir, 
boy stood by, weeping silently. And stil 
rain dripped, dripped, dripped from the i 
outside the window, like minute drops fr 
clepsydra, pitilessly telling oif the last moi 
of a hfe condemned. He presently spoke a 

"Yon remember?" he whispered. 

"I romemher, Reginald." 

' ' In the chapel — at Benhampton — nude 
north window." 

"Yes, dearest, yea." 

He pressed her hand. His Btrenttth was 
iug fast, and bis voice became each momeui 
articulate. 

"Tell me — once more," he fehered. 
yon forpve ?" 

"Forgivel Oh, my dear love, what hi 
to forgive? Nothing — nothing— nothing!" 

He looked at her, and a strange light, as 
smile in which the lips had no part, (jame 
his face like a ^ory. 

"God bless jon !" he said, brokenly. " 
bless you — wife and child!" 

The bj;lil faded ; the breath died away; 
clasped fingera fell a.pa,n. 

What neit ? He must snrely move, loofc 
speak again 1 There was no change withii 
last few seconds? Nothing was gone — not 
was hushed 7 It could not be that his heart 
ceased from beatmg ! Was it the dusk onl 
had a cold gray tint stolen suddenly npoi 
features like a veil ? Gracious Heaven I was 
the end? Was this death ? 

Seized by a nameless terror, the child b 
all at once into a passion of sobs. 

"Take me away !" he cried. "Oh, tiki 

But his mollter, instead of taking him a 
drew his head to her bosom, kissed him, ' 
over him, clang to him. He waB her all, i 
In the whole wide world she had nothin 
love, nothing to hope for, nothing to rqoici 
to serte, to suffer for, but this one fra^tile 
therless boy. 

She knelt down beside the bed, still hoi 
him fast locked within her arms, and pn 
aloud — a poor, broken, artless suppUcadon, w 
he, in bis childish way, repeated Bentenci 
seulence. Then came those words, whose 
cadence echoes with the sorrow of ages — " 
will be done." 

" Thy will be done!" Only four words; 
yet what a history is theirs ! Alas I what f 
theycoser! What tears tliejconsecraiel V 
broken hearts, and darkened lives, and m 
homes they grow over and sancti^, like s' 
Bowers over graves ! Cmi resignation, fan 
it][, fortitude, go farther than this? What 
roic phrase of all the olden time, what go 
Baying of patriot, philosopher, or poet, breii 
such high coorage ? What more has Heave 
Bflk, or man to trive? /'^ i 
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admitted that this young man was not ompud 

with twenty-iive pounds a year. He was not 
disBatislied, however. He was even contented. 
Granted that the salary was light, he wag none 
the lew williug that tbe du^ shoold be heavy. 
He looked upon it as "good practice, " and upon 
himself as a, pardcnlarly fortunate fellow in being 
able to command it. And so he was, perhaps, 
targoii apart. Musical talent is not at a pre- 
mium, and young organists are plentiful in the 
market. When the situation fell vacant some 
eighteen months before. Temple Debenham, then 
just returned from the famous collegiate academy 
of ZollenBtrasBe-am-Main,Hnd armed with a dou- 
ble Grsc-class ceniHcale countersigned by the 
Grand Duke himself, carried off the prize from 
more than thir^ competitors. It was quite a 
triumph, as far as it went ; and the salary, trans- 
lated into florins, sounded sufficiently impodng 
when written about to fellow-stndents on the 
other side of the Channel. What wonder, then, 
that a clever, ambitious, inexperienced young 
fellow, who hod never owned a spore thaler in 
bis life, and who beheved in hia fellow-creatnres 
aa impUcitly as he beheved in himself, should 
mistake this reiy small victory fiir a brilliant 
omen, and fancy himself on the high-road to 
fame and fortune with twenty-five pounds a year? 

Twenty-five pounds a year! I'shaw ! it was 
not the pay that he valued ; it was the position. 
Was it nothing to hold aresponeible situation in 
a London church? Was it nothing to step at 
once into a ready - made connection ? Was it 
nothing to be able lo write "Organist of St. Hil- 
degarde the Martyr" after one's name ? Fancy 
it in print on the title-page of that prize cantata 
that gained soch gloiy at Zollenstrosse the sum' 
mer before last ] 

I hare already said that Temple Debenham 
had been a disciple of the tkmoas Grand Ducal 
Academy, and as bis early history is comprised 
in halfadozensentences, itmay as well be told, 
and dismissed at once. He was tbe only son of 
a widow, and a musician bom. Like miby Mo- 
zart, he spelled out harmonies upon everyinstra- 
ment that came within his reach before he had 
arrived at words of three syllables, and scrawled 
crotchets and quavers long enough ere his little 
hands had mastered the mysteries of pot-books 
and hangers. The gift grew with bis gvowth 
and strengthened with his strength. It devel- 
oped itself without culture, without opportunity, 
and in the fece of a thousand difficulties. At 
length his vocation became so manifest that the 
widow began to east about for some means of 
providing him with a sound musical education. 

It chanced, however, that Mrs. Debenham waa 
both poor and proud — so poor diat, because food 
and lodging might there be hod at leas cost than 
in most other places, she lived with her boy in a 
tiny cottage in a dny fishing village on tlie coast 
of the Isle of Anglesea; and so proud that, al- 
though she might have made acquaintances when 

soul in the neighborhood. Polildy, but firmly, the 
widow declined to visit. She lived for her child 
^one. To watch over him, to amuse him, to 
work forhim, to educate him.washeroneabaorh- 
ing occupation. He was her only companion, 
she his only play.iellow. With him she toiled 
through tbe arid wastes of the F.ion Latin 
GramEnar ; for him did battle with Euclid and 
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scholar, acquired .aom 
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But Temple Debenl 
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all the energj' of a si 
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Xiempriire, and pnraaed with MnUng atep the 
Bleep and difficult ways of the Gradaa ad Par- 
naismi). By-and-by, as the boy's vocation be- 
came mora diuljnctly manifest, his mother fell 
into a very wilderness of hopes, doubts, and per- 
plexities. That he, her child, should be £ifted 

viiOx a epecinl gift she could scarcely believe 

it. She scarcely dared think of it. It made 
her heart beat, and not wholly with jor. There 
was fear in it, and anxiety, and perhaps a little 
— a very little — diBappoiutment, It may be that 
Kirs. Debenham was not all^gether fitted by 
previous training to take the lotliest view of an 
artistic career. It may be that, poor as she was, 
she had dreamed some dream of how her son 
might win his way to a university education, and 
so, ultimately, to the Church. For, of course, 
he was to be clever ; that was only to be expect- 
ed. He was to be very clever, and U> achieve 
distinction in Borne way; bat that he should be 
a genius, a heaven-bom genius, wea another 
matter. Mrs. Debenham had not been accus- 
tomed to geniuses, and was disposed to be some- 
what afraid of them. Was not a musician a 
sort of gifted madman ? Could a painter by an; 
possibility be a gentleman? Mightageulleman, 
without loss of dignity, write poetiy, unless in 
Greek or Latin? Was il quite certain that 
Shakapeare and Handel and Sir Joshua liey- 
nolds paid their rent and went to church like 
othet people ? These were grave questions, and 
cost Mrs. Debenham mauy a tear and many 
a waketiil honr; but she was neither expe- 
rienced enough, nor clever enough, t« solve 
them. the violin, and the pia 

In the mean while, the boy's talent waxed dai- clas8e& He familiari: 
ly. He loved his mother's little old qoaveting pass and resources ol 
piano as other lads love the play-ground or the orchestra. He develo] 
cricket-match. To compose was as natural to for all the profounder s 
him as to breathe, and to write what he com- content with acquiring 
posed was as easy as to play it. For him, as strasse system only, wi 
for all true musicians, sign and sound were one ; earlier soui'ces of the 
and melody sprang Trom his pea as readily aa Martini, Tartini, Albrt 
from bis lingers. At first he was not conscious other half-forgotten an 
of his gift. It came to him spontaneously, like were rarely disturbed u 
eong to a young bird, and he reveled in it with demicLibran. Andtl 
no Sionght beyond the gladness of the moment, try flourished and bon 
But this could not go on forever ; and his mo- thii-d year he took two 
ther, who watched the rapid growing of his fourth, a prize of two 1 
wings, trembled to think how he must some day equivalent to about si 
discover his strength, and soar away into regions money, and mora tha: 
whither she would have no power to follow. And year. In the course o 
BO it was. With time came the sense of power, the second gold medal 
and with the sense of power the dawn of pur- year?' scholarship. B 
pose. Before he was twelve years of age he had expired, he was 
had determined to become a musician ; and she, and for the last two ye 
reluctantly, tremblingly, but with something of the rank of sub-profe 
pride and wonder aa well aa of reluctance and second violin in the Gi 
treiabling, had yielded to his wish. When at length Ter 

Ttien it came to pass that Mrs. Debenham, eleven years at Zollei 
while making such inquiry as was practicable in nouncedhisdelerroinal 
so remote a spot as St. Owen's, chanced to catch His friends and collei 
some lar away echo of die bme of the great professors remonstrate 
Academy at Zol)enstrasse-am-Main. Here was monstrated ; his moth 
an institution whereanindustrious studentmighl impossible that he coi 
make his prizes almost cover the cost of his col- ) was simply suicidal, 
lege terras ; where he would get not only a thor- ' course was to throw 1 
ough professional training, but a good general ' of the Academy, and 
education; and where, as an out-student, he life. Wpuld he not h< 
might enjoy all these advantages without leaving with ^Hutments in the 
the shdier of his mother's roof. And at Zol- florins a year? Were : 
lenstrasse, loo, one might live even more cheap- 1 to take pupila, and wo 
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iloaeed in the sea- 1 Thss anned, he exchanged ZollenstrtiSBe for 

kapelimeister was London, and with his mother took a modest 

, and l>ebenliam lodging overloolcing b nursery-ground, gome- 

)1 that he where near Canonbuiy, at Islington. And now, 

bility of that sue- in accordance with that curious law bj which a 

And nhat novice pretty surely wine at the Qret throw, Tem- 

IB per annum, a pie Debenham began with a success. Before he 

bad been diree weeks in London the adveiliEing 

columns of ihe Ttineiannoancedthatanot^anist 
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for the competition, and, thanks lo his fine play- 
ing and his " donble first-class" certiticaie, might 
almost be said to have walked over the course. 

It was his first prize in the great lottery of 
London life j but, as time went, on, it seemed 
destined also to be his last. We have already 
seen how sanguine were his hopes, and how, in 
the first flush of his first success, he overrated 
not only his position, but his prospects. This, 
however, was before he had found ont that the 
I regular congregation of St. Hildegarde's consist- 
; ed of some fonrteen persons, exclusive of the 
pew-opener and the clerk. Eighteen months 
had gone by since then, and his enthusiasm had 
had time to cool. The parish had brought him 
no connectioa, and his eflTorts to make himself 
known as a composer had all ended in disap- 
pointment. There, for instance, was the cantata. 
What pains he had lavished on that neatiy-writ- . 
ten score, and with what a beating heart he had 
left it at the door of a certain committee-room 
BI Exeter Hall I But publishers are coy, and 
choral societies difficult, and the opaa magmti, 
again and again rejected, was still unknown to 
feme. He had written a symphony since then, 
and was at work now upon an opera. His zeal, 
poor fyiow, was yet unabated ; his confidence in 
his own genius unimpaired. Thorongh master of 
his subject, skilled in all the resotzrcea of his art, 
rich in ideas, in honest ambition, in hope, how 
should he not be conscious of the power that was 
in him ? That he should feel bitter mortification 
when that ili-starred packet came back from the 
honorary secretary of this and that society was 
only natural. He may eren have swallowed down 
a tear " upon occasion ;" but he bore his defeats 
gallantly enough for the most part, and as soon 
as one venture miscarried was ready to put forth 
another. Seneca was not too heavy, nor Plau- 
tus too light for him. If the cantata was un- 
lucky, the symphony might prove more fortu- 
nate ; if the symphony missed fire, there was his 
pet mass in U minor; and, failing all these, an 
exbaustless mine of Leider Ohne Worte, cham- 
ber songs, madngols, duets, trios, qoartettes, and 
the like. Was not his bi'ain full of them — full 
to overflowing ? And was not he gifted with an 
invincible determinatioii to succeed — somehow? 



Whsn Temple Debenham turned back and 
locked himself in among the gatheiing shadows, 
it was with a conscious reluctance against which 
his pride of industiy rose in prompt rebellion. 
He was weary, and wonld not contsss he was . 
weary. He was even angry with himself for the 

' ' ' ' yearning that drew him to the outer 
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stmlight. It was his pleas.nre to stay ; his day's 
work was done ; his time woe his own. H e could 
have gone away if ha preferred it ; he had bni 
to lock himself oat of St. Hildeguvie's instead 
of locking himsdf in, sad turn to the river or 
the parks, as might seem pleasanteac to him. 
But he chose to slay tiehind in the little dark 
charcb, when the school practice was over, and 
the school cbildren were gone, and he could en- 
joy the organ for as many hours as he chose 
without fear of interruption. To do this was 
one of the privileges of his situation. It was 
a privite^ ^t he valued more than his twenty- 
five pounds a year ; ibr he had no piano of his 
own, and, of coarse, bo organ, and to play upon 
Eomo kind of inslrum«it was about as necessary 
to him as food or sleep. Besides, he was always 
composing ; and t« go OD day after day pouring 
out one's Noughts upon mere paper and ink — 
" piping,'' as it were, "to the spirit-ditties of no 
tone" — would have bean dull work indeed. So 
Temple Debenham set great store by his rights 
and privileges, and exercised them freely. 

It cbanced, bowever, on Cbis especial evening 
tiiat he was really Bigged and wanted rest. His 
day had been a hard one, and had began early. 
He had risen, in the Srst place, at five, and seat- 
ing himself, as he was wont to do, at his bedroom 
window, had worked for two hours at one of the 
choruses of bis opera. It was a double chorus 
sung by monks and soldiers, with a strange old 
Gregorian chant cunningly interwoven among 
the parts, and a march in the accompaniment 
— a very grand affair, "full of sound and fury," 
winding up to a tremendous climax with roUing 
of dnuna, clashing of cymbals, and all manner 
of stormy orchestral effects ; but produced noise- 
lessly enongh with a stumpy pencil and a few 
sheets of music-paper. And yet, to the young 
musician sitting at bis open window in (he clear 
cool morning light, now staring abstractedly over 
a the nursery-gardens, now humming softly to him- 
self, now scribbling a bar or two of complicated 
score, all those combinations, all the clashing of 
those cymbals and the rolliog of those drums 
were distinctly audible. He heard them as 
vividly as if the orchestra and chorus were 
drawn up under Ms window; ay, and he saw 
the stage too — all the marching to and fro, ail the 
waving plumes, the flashing armor, the crosses 
Mid banners, and the scenic back-ground widi 
its deep bine sky. , For the mind is gifted with 
ear as well as eye, and the mental tympanum of 
the musician ia as mysteriously capable as the 
mental retina of the painter. The painter stand- 
ing before the blank canvas sees his picture al- 
ready complete — seea it by an effort, as it were, 
but quite distinctly, with sJl its light and shadow, 
its outline, its play of color. He does not mere- 
1t fancy that ho sees iL He is under no illusion, 
fie makes use of no figure of speech. He sees, 
and sees so literally that physiologists have more 
than once questioned whether images thus vivid- 
ly created by the imagination may nut be actual- 
ly reflected on the retina of the eye. So, too, 
the musician. Given a complica^ edifice of 
staves built ap one upon the other like the stories 
of a Chinese pagoda, violins or voices at the lop, 
drums at the bottom, and all imaginable stringed 
and brazen instruments piled up between, he can 
run his eye along iJie whole — mass ihe column 
U^ether in his brain — hear the crash with which 
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Costa at command. 

Having written, then, : 
man swept his papers into 
ment at bis mother's dot 
passed, hastily swallowet 
cold tea left for him on th 
ed away for the City at a , 
this lime nearly half past B 
and omnibuses had not 
ward, and the shop-keepe 
were only jnst beginning 
ters as he went by. 1 
stool was vacant at the 
Road, so busy an hour 
scarcely awake. Punctuj 
Church incumbent himsi 
post by five minute! 
early service was perfont 
five. This done, he belc 
dreary comer-house in 1 
he administered piano 1 
the infant daughters of < 
ena. To Temple Deben 
sources of exquisite mi( 
in his cup — the heaviej 
called on him to pay. ' 
a meat salesman somew 
wife w^ghed eighteen eb 
lent people ; vulgar, oste 
utterly distasteful to the 
(&te it was to be brought 
Their well-meant hospital 
EMghsb made him shuddc 
ed him down with a cm 
lion. He endured his i 
lence, and breathed "o w 
who would have sufTeret 

By the time the FinsT 

over it was mid-day — I 

mid-day ; and Temple D 

Crystal Palace at two o' 

liary consideration wl 

.10 of becoming known 
ed every other afternoon I 
Stumpf and Hammerftet' 
tion piano-forte. Few lis 
appreciated him. He n 
the transaction ; and, bt 
the omnibus fare, wore 
many pairs of boots as 
' a year at Zollenstrt 

_ged sort of persistenct 
points of this young man 
the faint chance, such t 
the weary Sydeoham ro 
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1 the milea, 
■y more iban 
iace, this hot 
Toggled, oh, 
•A cask. He 
aerfeat's new 
d the young 
low preKy !" 
sked huD for 
the people in 
ack, the veiy 
ductors who 
iled back to 
1 of a Btate 
dre&rj little 

> school-chil- 
ly drill ; and 
«lm-singjng, 
id a tolerably 
ig over BOnie 
erval of rest, 
ght well sigh 
veiling. But 



igh, built of 
■aduatfid row 
out eight feet 



V in conary- 
ttie bellows 
whole power 
I DebenhaiQ, 
lops and dja- 

leeper rolled 
iks, and still 
he back kept 

If almoet o£F 
the perform- 
real out with 
>n his bench 
oat a pencil, 

Lhe t«mpesi; 
echoes tiflsT 
idous thump- 
or. Temple 
loself ia his 



It ronnd the comer,, "there's somebody at the 

"Somebody ia welcome to stay there. Blow 
again, my man. " 

So Timoihy went back to his blowing, and 
Debenham to bis chorus, and the applicant ont- 
side remained unanswered. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the organ again silent than tbe knock- 
ing began more vigorously than ever. Timothy 
ventured once more to the rescne. 

"Please, Sir,"heswd, "shaVt Igo?" 

"No." 

" Bnt--I think it's Mr. Blyth, Sir." 

"Who gave you leai-e to think at all?" 

"Please, Sir, I — I don't know," stammered 
Timothy, abashed. 

" Your business here is to blow — not to think," 
continned the orgaoist, with severity. "Be so 
good, Timothy, as to remember that fact for tbe 
fature." 

Wherenpon the small boy slunk away, pro- 
foundly depressed, and Temple Debenham, hav- 
ing jotted down another bar or two, rose veiy 
leisurely, and went toward the door. The ' ' can- 
noneer withont" had, in the mean while, contin- 
ned lo knock in the most cheerful and untiring 
manner, delivering his blows in volleys, and 
showering tbem down upon the stout oltl panels 
vrith the greatest precision and brilliancy. He 
was in the midst of a rattling fantasia when the 
door suddenly opened and bronght his operadons 
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The door fell back, and the two who there 
found themselves face to face ahook hands over 
the threshold. They were about the some age. 
They were as nearly as possible about the same 
height. And yet it would have been dilGcnU in «, 
the course of a long morning's waik to find two 
young men who in every other particular, wheth- 
er of mind or poraon, were more curiously dia- 
similar than Temple Debenham and Archibald 
Blylh. They were familiar aci^uain lances. They 
called themselves friends. But they had scarce- 
ly a taste, scarcely a topic in common. They 
most, one wonld fancy, have been drawn to each 
other by some law entirely the reverse of that 
to which chemisis give liie name of elective 
affinity. 

The one was essentially an artiat ; contempla- 
tive, reserved, indilTerent for the most part to 
those things by which Che passions and prejudices 
of the majority are chiefly swayed, and, like all 
who dwell in a world of thwrown creation, some- 
what nnsympathetjc in bis relations with his fel- 
lon-men. The other, on the contrary, was a 
" City man" bom and bred ; intorested in busi- 
ness matters and business gossip, active, light- 
hearted, iacile, easily pleased, easily persnaded, 
and given to the lavish exercise of a wit which 
was, in truth, of the ^nallest calibre. To Tem- 
ple Debenham, on the contrary, were given an 
iron will, a patent strength of purpose, and a 
prafbund energy of character which wore too 
ofien the outward aspect of Bullenness or acorn. 
Nor did tbe contrast end here. It went beyond 
diversity of diapoaition, of pursuits, of mental 
coltm-e, and extended to mere personal appear- 



ance. Tliej were to the full as nolike each other 
in style and feature ae in alT the rest. 

Theponrait of Archibald Bljth may be sketched 
in a, domn words. Ho was fair and bojiah-lfwk- 
iag; had frank, hright ej^, rather blue than 
gray ; a dimple in his chin ; and the most good- 
natured smile in the world. He cnltivaled his 
whiskers after the latest stock-exchange fashion. 
He delighted in a. white hat and a blue cravat. 
And he had a weakness for jewelry. He dressed, 
in ahort, with that " City" smartnesa which, how- 
ever difBcalt to define, is distinctli' characteristic 
of the class to which it belongs. * Of that class 
the organist's friend might fairly be taken as a 
type. One ma; see dozens of Archibald Blychs 
more or less jeweled, white - hatted, and blne- 
cravatted, flitting to and fro about Mark Lane, 
LeadeDhall Street, and Cheapside, any sunshiny 
morning between March and October. 

Adequately to transfer to paper the oatwaid 
maji of Temple Debenham is a, less easv matter ; 
and this chiefly, perhaps, because in him the 
outward was Toi* ^e most part but an indica- 
tion of the inward. As the jagged outlines of a 
mountain summit betray the secret of its forma- 
tion, so in his face was every line, in some sense, 
a graven hieroglyphic, and in his general bear- 
ing each wonted gesture of special signiication. 
He was not handsome. He was not even what 
is called "striking looking" at flrsC sight, be- 
cause the expression of power that would have 
made him so to a merely casnal observer was 
controlled, almost concealed, by habitual re- 
serve. His brow was broad rather than lofty ; 
prominent and overhanging above the eyes, as 
was the brow of Handel, of Beethoven, of most 
famous musicians. His eyes were dark, deep- 
set, luminous; seeming, however, to lose their 
light at times, as if it were turned inward— and 
then blazing out again, like a beacon on the sea. 
The chin and jaw were square cut, strong, yet 
delicate; the lips, on the other hajid, were thin, 
flexible, somewhat compressed, as if to keep 
down their involuntary play of expression ; and, 
though capable of lighting np into a smile Bingq- 
larlj grave and sweet, were not wholly free from 
a lurking suspicion of sarcasm about the 
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spariJy yet strongly built; lengthy of limb; 
light and stcift of step ; with something resolute 
and eager-looking in the very stoop of his head 
and shoulders— for it was a stoop that told nei- 
ther of indolence nor weakness, but of oaward- 
ne»s, as if life were literally a race, and he were 
forever pressing forward. He wore his hair 
long, after the fashion of German students in 
general ; and npon his upper lip a heavy, droop- 
ing, brown mustache, which he was wont to 
gnaw furiously when he was playing. And his 
bands were long, slender, supple, with nerves 
aud muscles of steel beneath their delicate snr- 
&ce ; and his complexion was pale ; and his 
voice waa grave and clear ; and when all these 
thinga are said, we have no portrait of the man 
after all; hot only a calalogiui roisonne of his 
inches, color, and so fbrth ; the which conveys 
DO more idea of his personality than a map con- 
veys of the scenery of Switzerland. Here, we 
say, is a lake — there a valley— between these 
manntajns a pass. The mountains stand so man/ 
thousand feet high. The pass is so many thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. "Words 



peaks, of the t 
of the rose-flu 
dan ahivering i 
poorest sketch 



What have these measnre- 
of the glory of the everUsting 
1 gloom of the pine fbiest, 
the snow-field, of the gen- 
I brink of the glacier ? The 
3ommitted to paper were in 
[ins case more enetraal than the best map tlist 
money could purchase, as the comraonest pho- 
tograph of Temple Debenham would here be 
worth more than a volume of elaborate deacrip- 
tion. Such as it is, however, the portrait must 
sland—in default of a better. 

And these were the two who shook banda that 
anmroer evening over, the threshold of St. Hil- 
degarde the Martyr. 

"Sorry to interrupt yon," said Debenham, 
grimly. 

The new-comer flnng away the end of his ci- 
gar, and stepped in without waiting for an invi- 

"My dear fellow," he aaid, "don't mention 
it. I am charmed to exchange any occapation, 
however instructive or entertaining, for your so- 

The organist shmg^ed his shoulders and re- 
locked the door. 

"Go on," he said; "yon know the waj. 
What a di^lical vacanne yoa have been mak- 
ing 1" 

" Yon recognized the 'Huntsmen's Chorus?'" 

" Not I," 

"Then, Orestes, the delicto susceptibilities 
of thy Pylades are wounded. Methonght that 
sonl-Blirring strain, albeit performed with no 
more capable instrument than the prosaic walk- 
ing-stick of daily life, would have waked a fa- 
miliar echo to thine ear." 

" I thought you would have battered the door 
in," replied Debenham. 

"And I — horrible suspicion!—! feared my 
friend was stricken with deafness." 

Temple Debenham, who had by this time re- 
anmed his place at the organ, muttered some 
not very intelligihie apology, and suggested that 
his visitor ahould be seated. 

"What if I take one of those not too luxu- 
rious prie-dieu chairs — will It be sacrilege, O 
my Orestes?" 

"If you could be rational for only five min- 
utes, Archie, I should he so much obliged lo you." 

The new-comer took out his watch. 

"It wants precisely four minutes lo eight," 
he said, gravely- "I promise to be unexcep- 
tionally rational till one minnte past the hour. 
Accept the effort, my dear feUow, as a tribute 
lo friendship." 

The organist struck an impatient chord or two. 

" Where do you come frnm?" he asked, pres- 
ently, " What have you been doing all day ?" 

" Ask me, rather, why I am here now." 
I should hardly be so uuciviL " 



1 guess. Ton have nothing 
I have a good deal that is 



"Besidea, I o 
better to do." 

" Not a bit of 
better to do." 

"Then why—?" 

" Exactly so. Why — not being bom fbr the 
express purpose of blushing unseen— should I 
waste my sweetness, and so forth ? Because I 
have been over to the Begent's Park this after- 
noon, and seen the Hardwickes." 
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"Sow, Debenliam, look here! Let ua talk 
sense. Tour name tnmed up ICMiay at Strath- 
ellau Iloaae— and — and the opportunity occur, 
ring, I — I — iiy JoTe, I'm afraid to tell yon." 

"Afraid?" 

" Well, you're eo impracticable, you know. 
But I thought it might pave the way to eome- 
thing better, and — and money ia money — " 

The organiet faced Buddenly round. 

"Confound yon, Archii, he laid, almost 
angrily, "what folly have you been committing 
inmyname? Outwithit!" 

" Well, Hardwicke gives one of his great 
parties to-morrow night, afid they had engaged 
Tbalbei^ to play — thej always engage some 
musical sttir for their great gatherings, you 

"Yee, yesj I have heard you say so. 

"This afternoon, however, Thalberg tele- 
graphs to say Uiat he is detained in Paris by 
a, command from the Tuiiariea, and can not 
keep his engagement. Pylades ' being present 
when the tclttgram is dehvered, at once pro- 
poses Orestes. I, Pylades, undertake that yon, 
' Orestes, shall take Thalberg's place. The Hard- 
wickos commission me to offer you ten guineas 
for the evening, and — me void ! 
A shadow passed o ver Temple Debeuham's face. 
" How do they know that I am competent to 
lake Thftiberg's place ?" he SMd. 

" Because I told them all about yon." 

"Indeed! And may I ask what that wa^?" 

"Ob, I said what a wonderful musician you 

were \ and how yon composed ; and that yon 

had taken a musical degree at that place in Gel- 






«:ty." 



"Then what is that parchment affair that 
von once showed me, with all the seals and 
flourishes?" 

"Fooh!— my certificate." 

" Weil, it's much the same thing. I engaged, 
at all events, that you should play as well as 
Thalberg, if not better; and here I am, the 
bearer of their offer." 

The organiEt looked down uneasily. 

"It is a very liberal offer," be said ; "but — " 

"You are not going to decline itf" 

Debenham hesitated, 

"No," he said. "That ij, I am not sure. 
I can not afford to tIecUne it." 

"Then why hesitate?" 

" Because — well, I have played, of course, at 
the Grand Date's parties ; but then in Germany 
the social position of the artbt is so different ; 
and— and he was the Grand Duke, after all. 
It is not quite the same thing, Archie." 

"Hy cousin is not a German grand dnke, if 
that is what yon mean. But he is an English 
merchant, and a gentleman." 

" I don't doubt that Mr. Hardwiclie ia a gen- 
tleman," repUed the organist, hsslily; "but, 
then, in what light would be regard me? As 
an inferior?" 

' ' No, no, of conrse not 1 As my fiiend — as 

"Are you sure of that?'' 
"Beyond a doubt. But — but then there's 
Claodia." 



"Who is Claudia?" 

"Hardwicke's sister — mistn 
haodaome — horribly proud — in 
son, I adnut. A sort of Ed 
know. Frightens a fellow onl 
the first glance." 

"t don't think she would fi 
Debcnham, smiling. 

"Ah, you don't know her," t 
with a prolonged shake of the 
beqntiful refrigeiator, my OresI 
you are uot daimted — " 

" Neither by her beauty noi 
the organist. "I can not afio 

" Then I may say ^at you I 

"Yes. At what hour?" 

"Ten o'clock precisely, 1 
scended to invite me ihia tin 
together, or do you prefer to gi 

' ' I tMok I will go alone, if 
Archie. And now, having 
matter, shall I play to you ?" 

"Do — alwaVH provided tha 
to my level. I can't aland Ba 

"The Gloria from Moiart'i 
then?" 

' ' I had rather bear the pray 
ello.'" 

"Aa Christopher Sly, when 
quaffed sack, called for ' a p< 
ale.' Oh, Archie, Archie, are 
of yonr taste?" 

With this protest Temple I 
again to his organ, end, having 
' ' by deaire, " glided thence inw 
temporaneous composition, dov 
EciouB of the deepening twiligl 
fancy to Boat as it listed — a stn 
every capricious twist and turn 
thoughts; now qiarkling in sun 
ling in shadow — now lingerin 
some little phrase of melody, i 
water-aide blossoms ; now bre 
eddying on &om key to key in a 
modulations; now falling into 
of calm, tender aiHi lulling as t 
of the lotus were being wafted 
laters ; and at last, a^er i 
and many a " winding bout," 
close in one majestic strain, 1 
widening to the sea. Long h 
hia journey's end, however, X 
lost all remembrance of the li 



was suppose 

and left off at last to find the 

ss, and Archibald BIyth as ] 

Bedreddin Hassan at the gal 



JoaiAH Hasdwicke, Esqui 
Houae, Regent's Park, Hardw 
and the parish of St. Hildeg) 
iiate within the liberties of tb 
the County of Middlesex, w 
considerable wealth, and mach 
commercial world. He was a 
I of a family of merchant! 
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lies ID their day— none, by- 
>1e than his nncte, the wetl- 
iardwicke. Knight, forty-four 
likeDicbWhiwirgton,tiirice 
loD. For himself, howeve 
«d bnt slight value on civ 
, indeed, declined them i 
citizens had at leoglh grown 
em upon him. Neither the 
Conncilman, nor the Alder- 
: golden collar of the Mayor, 
f attraction for him. Being 
did the fine sooner than oc- 
1 objected even to be chair- 

preside at a, public dinner. 
is peculiarity — perhaps hia 
lem those things which inosl 

know Chut bis signature was 
change in Europe, that his 
and in all great commercial 

1 on every ocean highway, 
III he professed to value. 

la one of those poitly, suave, 
mewhat pompous hachelurs, 
y to predict at first sight that 
lelors to the end of the chap- 
re good, his complexion " 
curling, and abundant. 
uidsoma foot and hand, he 
t matter of boots and gloi 
lly eoUcitons respecting 



iverage education, and more 
ty. Ue had gone to school 
id there longer than most 
e Cil;. Ue had traveled. 
ith fluency and refinement ; 
iste for art — a taste sound 
rent, but neither snfiiciently 
coltivated to lead him be- 
nf the French Salon or the 
Of the merits of a Giotto, 
Bellini, he had no percep- 
tried to relish Baffaelle, but 
preference for Carlo Dole 









lad. StiU, he did 

t only cared for them, but 

pictures he bought were re- 
I that Mr. Hardwicke'a mon- 
Dtogement of living art, and 
living punter, and so did 
m than if he bad been im- 
ist clas^cism from his youth 

iwever, must be to some ex- 
himielf. Granted (hat the 
irator supply both taste and 
ust always remain to indi- 
e colture and proclivities of 
neans of the piciui'es on bis 
, or absence of books, on his 
his birds, his flowers — nay, 
stick and umbrella, one may 
. inference, and supply many 
nanner, had a practiced ob- 
va within the precincts of 
e would have found on every 
;ht but certain, on wliich to 



found his estimate of the master of the establish- 
ment. It was a ve[y big house to begin with — 
one of the biggest and finest houses in the Re- 
gent's Park, furnished throughonl with the big- 
gest and finest furniture, it hod a front like a 
Grecian temple; a Gothic lodge; a handsome 
carriage drive ; huge conservatories ; a built-ont 
bali-room forty feet in length ; and gardens 
planned in the Italian style, sloping down to the 
omamenial Vater at^lhe' back, it was, in short, 
just such a house as it seems Impossible to de- 
scribe without Killing into the style of one of 
Messrs. Chi'isde and Manson's odvertisoments. 
There was the entrtnce-hall, like the hall of a 
club-house, with busts of the twelve CiebarB 
standing on Scagliola pillars round the walls. 
There was the spacious staircase carpeted with 
the richest and softest velvet pile carpeting, up 
which Mr. Hardwicke's guests might have walk- 
ed six abreast. There was the suite of recep- 
tion-rooms, three in number — the yellow damask 
room, the blue satin room, and the crimson vel- 
vet room — all paneled with enormous looking- 
glasses, lit by chandeliers like pendent fountains, 
and crowded with gilded furniture, pictures in 
heavy Italian frames, tables of Florentine mosuc, 
cabinets in buhl and marqueterie, ormolu clocks, 
and expensive trifles from all quarters of the 
globe. Here was nothing antique — nothing rare, 
save for its costliness. Here were no old masters, 
no priceless pieces of majolica, no Cellini caskets, 
no enamels, no inlagli, no Etruscan tazze, or 
Pompeian relics ; but in their place great vases 
of the finest modem Sevres, paintings by Frith, 
Moclise, Stanfleld, Mcissonier, and David Bob- 
erts, bronzes by Barbedienne, Chinese ivory carv- 
ings, andwondeiful clock-work toys from Gieneva. 
The malachite table in the boudoir came from 
the International Exhibition of 18BI ; the mar- 
ble group in the alcove at the end of the third 
drawing-room whs by Marochetti ; the Gobelin 
tapestries were among the latest products of tbe 
imperial looms. Money, in short, was there 
omnipresent — money in abundance; and even 
taste. But not taste of the highest order. Not 
that highly trained taste which seems to " run" 
in certain classes of society, like handsome hands 
or fine complexions. Mr. Hardwicke, however, 
had no claim to this kind of hereditary culture. 
He sprang from no aristocratic stock. His child- 
hood had not been spent In the midst of old &ni- 
ily Holbeins and Vandycks, or under the shade 
of ancestral oaks. Bom wiLain hearing of Bow- 
bells, brought up to regard the City as his destiny, 
transferred trora Harrow to the counting-bouse 
at nineteen years of age, and living ever since in 
an atmosphere of trade, it was, on the whole, 
extremely creditable to him that he should know 
and care as much as he did about the graceful 
things of life. In all these matters, however. 
Miss Hardwicke's taste and influence should be 
taken into account — and Miss Hardwicke's influ- 
ence was paramount in Mr. Hardwicke's house. 
She was his youngest and only surviving sis- 
ler— a handsome, haughty, stalely woman, who 
ruled the merchant's household after a queen- 
like fashion, and had so mled it since the day 
when she fi^ came home from the Continental 
hoarding-school at which ber education had been 
finished. Itich by the inheritance of two sepa- 
rate fortunes, the one coming to her under her 
mother's marriage settiement, the other under 
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the will of her ancle, the ex-lord major and ol- 
dennan — proud with a, pride that was in nowise 
concerned with either her wealth or her beaatj, 
DDless in the Bcoming of ail wealth amassed in 
trade, and of all beauty that had not its source 
in noble blood — ambitious in her secret heart of 
hearts, passionately ambitious of rank, of social 
distinction, of power in anyehape — cold in man- 
ner — colder still in speech — a, silent hostess, and 
an indiii^nt guest, Claudia Hardwicke enjoyed 
the honor of being very cordially disliked by the 
bulk of her brother's acquaintances. Toward 
Citymen, their wives, danghters, entertainments, 
conversation, society, and all therewith con- 
nected, she cherished n protbnnd distaste; and 
this distaste she was at no pains to conceal 
She would talk French and German across Mrs. 
Alderman Bntlerworth (hronghoat a long City 
dinner, bestowing no more notice upon that su- 
perb matron than if she were a iay figure in vel- 
vet and diamonds. At her own receptions she 
would studiously ignore the musical acqiiite- 
menta of the Jenkinson ^rts (though they sang 
really well, and had aeventj thonsand pounds 
apiece), and made a point of engaging what 
Archibald Btjth called a " musical star" for the 
evening. At certain state parties, where the 
great City dames viod with each other in splen- 
dor, she would appear in the simplest toilette that 
good taste and a first-class dre;s-maker could 
devise, without an ornament of any description. 
And becanse she did these and a thousand other 
things of the same kind, and becanse, being a 
woman, and a clever one, she knew precisely how 
and where to plant every banderilla that a scorn- 
ful wit could sufcgest. Miss Hardwicke conoted 
her foes by the score, and rejoiced in her anpop- 

But with all her magnificent scorn of men and 
things, Mi;s Hardwicke was mortal and had her 
failings. There was something great aboat her 
piide, but there was also something smalL 
Truth to tell, she "dearly loved a lord." Title, 
precedence, a coronet on her carriage panels, a 
footing in the grande laonde — these were the glo- 
ries for which she sighed. She held them to be 
not shadows, but substantial things ; and she 
was destined, perhaps, 10 find out some day that 
they were but shadows at^r all. 
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"Come to play the piano,' 

"Looks poor enoogh too 
"But then there's poor and 
every thing else. The last 
private hrongham, like a gei 

And then a carriage full 
and the organist went up s 
himself at the door of the 
unannounced. 

It was a very splendid loi 
nished, but almost empty, 
gentlemen about the fire-plai 
turning over a volume of ei 
table, were its only occupt 
sound of many voices in I 
beyond, but the young man 
ture farther. Tha damsel at 1 
up for a moment; but the gi 
place, eager in discussion, i 
observe that another guest 
Temple Del>cnham. after 1 
minutes near the door, wa 
table, and, keeping as &r a 
young lady ali-eady in posa 
'so in a book. 

Because he had not jet 
laid not take a seat ; but, : 

music in one hand, sloopi 
chafing inwardly. He had . 



ived after h 



ushered i 
and coffee i 
had he not been shown the 
least, liad neither of the big 









'WKAPPbD in some sort of loose German over. 
coat adorned in the orthodox German^tudent 
tkshion, with braid and buttons in abundance. 
Temple Debenham made hjs waj up the avenue 
and into the hatl of Scrathellan House. The 
night outside nas intensely dark; the hall a 
bluze of hglit , so that he was for a moment al- 
most dazzled to find himself in the presence of 
the twelve Ccesars and Mr. Hardwicke's foot- 
men. Ue'came on foot, and the dnst on his 
boots betraved him. He carried a roll of music 
in his hand. And he widted in the hsll to put 
on his white gloves before going up stairs. The 
twelve Ciesars and the twin giants in livery 
looked on contemptuously. They had seen the 
sort of thing before, and they knew what it 



door? Did they know who 
been instructed beforehand 
indignity? He told himself 
could be sure it were so— ht 
walk down slairs, and nev 
again. 

' ' this moment appeara 
giants at the drawing-room 
with all (he power of his lungs 
Blower, Miss Blower. Miss J 
Bianca Blower;" and in sa 
whom the organist had enco 
At almost the same mome 
came forward from the adjoii 
them. He shook hands wit 
bowed to each of Mrs. Blov 
inquired soiicitoufily after th 
absent Blowers. 'I'hen he gi 
Blower, and led her and he 
distant rooms where the com] 
to have congregated. 

The cloud on Debenham 
He fancied that Mr. Hardwic 

him as he turned away; 

welcomed was even worsi 
seen nor welcomed. 

If he saw me at all," the 
have known me ; and if he ki 

welcome me to his bout 
remembered having asked A 
should be treated if he can 
protested that he would be n 
ed as a guest — a guest pvr it 
ly he had been a fool to tai 
the matter. He might have I 
be. He might have known 
sen ted to come to this man's 
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for Mn mieerable guineiw — he had, as it were, 
BOld himself for the time being, and become, in 
a cartain sense, the man's inferior. 

" He has hired me," ha muttered, as he bent 
still lower over Uie album witJi which he wbb 
pretending to bo occupied. " I am his serrnat 
to-night, and be treats me as his servant." 

And refleodog thns. Temple Debenham con- 
trived eo to aggravate bimaelf that he was on the 
point of shutting up Ihe book and shaking the 
dust of Mr. Hardwicte's house from off hia feet, 
when a hand was suddenly laid upon his shoul- 
der, and a familiar voice said close u> his ear: 

"Well, old follow, do jou think it like?" 

"Likel" he echoed. "Do I think what 
like?" 

" Whv, that, to bo snre." 

And Archibald BIfth, scented, ended, gloved, 
and gorgeous with jewelry, laid hia finger on a 
certain carte de vieite inserted in the page over 
which his friend happened to be bending. 

"Ie it meant for you?" asked Debenham, 
who, intently as be bad aeemed to be looking, 
bad not seen a photograph in the book till this 



" Most people think it a capital likeness. It'B 
oneofSilvy's." 

" And this ?" 

' > Horatio Slawkina, son of Sir Obadiah Slaw- 
kins, who was Lord Mayor a few years ago, and 
got knighted — I've no notion why. The whole 
tribe of Slawkins will be here to-n^t, 1 snppoee. 
Are the other rooms pretty full ?" 

"I do not know," replied Debenham. "I 
have not been into them." 

' ' You've seen my coosins f " 

"Mr. Hardwicke came through just now, to 
rec^ve some ladies. I should not know Miss 
Hardwicke, if 1 were to see her. " 

' ' Here's her portrait — not half handsome 
enough, or course ; bat like her," 

" Not handsome at all, to my mind," said the 
oi^nist, who was in no mood just then to ad- 
mire any thing. 

"Ah! yon won't say that when yon see the 
oiiginal. Her features are perfect, and she has 
the air of a qoeen." 

"Of a tragedy qaeen, lahonld say." 

"No, there's no pretense about her; it's all 
pride, and the pride is real enough. She has 
abont as much heart, you know, ae a cricket- 
hall." 

The gaeet« bj this time were arriving rapidly, 
passii^ for the most part direct into the &rther 
drawing-rooms, and thence, by degrees, < 
flowing back again into the first. Of these the 
majority were merchants, stock-brokers, alder- 
men, and so forth, with their wives and fomilies ; 
with here and there a West End banker, or an 
aristocratic railway director with a handle to hit 

Archibald B!yth, not a little proud of hi» 
wealthy kinsfolk, and the splendors of Slrath- 
ellan Hou^ staid by his friend, pointing oni 
most of the guests by name, bowing to some, 
being spoken to by others, and stealing a side- 
glance now and then at the musician's &ce to 
measure the extent of his admiration. 

"That's old Lady Tuke," he whispered, ea- 
gerly, "wife of Sir Sloman Tuke, the member 
for Jogglebnry ; and that little dark man now 
talking to her is Abrahams — Japhet Abi-aharas, 



yon know, of the firm of Abrahams and Gabriel 
— a man worth his two milliuns and a half, if 
he's worth a penny- The couple now coming 
in are Sheriff Biddies and hia wife. He will tw 
tiie next Lord Mayor; she was the widow of 
Alderman Sharpies. Immensely rich — fine wo- 
man—knows how to dress. l>on't see such dia- 
monds eveiy day, do we, my Orestes ? Ah, hero 
comes Mr. Choake—your parson, old fellow. 
Why don't you bow to him?" 

"'He is the vicar of St. Hildegarde's— I am 
ouly the organist," replied Debenham, drawing 
himself to his full hei^t. "Let him bow to 
me, if he is so disposed. " 

But the Reverend Tobias Choake— a tall, 
mllid, lank-haired young man, who fasted on 
Fridays and sahiie dajg. advocated auricular 
confession, aod was Buspocted of wearing a hair- 
shirt under his patent Eureka — passed on with 
an air of the deepest abstraction, recogniz.ing no 

"There goes a fellow who would give any 
thing if he might be allowed to shave a little 
round place on the top of his head,'' said Archie, 
laughing. "By Jove 1 here's Waejiingjon Flack. 
Wonderful man 1 — Yankee — writes for |he Trans- 
atlantic Exterminator: — goes every whei'e^— knows 
every thing about every body. Shall I, introduce 
jou?" 

Debenhaui, however, had no wish ,to become 
acquainted with the man who knew every thing 
about every body; and that illustrious American 
haring recognized Archib^d Blyih by a passing 
salutation, was swept on by the stream. . 

An hour-Hjiore than an hour— had now gone 
by, and Temple Debenham had not yet pene- 
trated beyond the outer room. But the outer 
room was by this time almost as full as the oth- 
ers, and quite as noisy. The guests seemed, for 
the most part, to be acquainted, and talked fa- 
miliarly, as City people talk whose interests, oc- 
cupations, and topics are alike. The young man 
stood apart, scanning somewhat curiously, per- 
haps alko somewhat critically, this gaUeiy of 
boiirgeois heads. Scraps of a hundred conversa- 
tions buzzed about bis ears — greetings, gossip, 
the news of the day, the price of shares, Ibe bank 
rate of discount, the Greek loan, the state of the 
money market, the stoppage of the Anglo-AbyB- 
sinian Bank, the rumored failure of Clint and 
Clutlerbuck, the aapectof American politics, the 
prospects of the cotton trade. It was money, 
money, money ; on all sides, money ; on every 
Up the same song ; in every mind the one pre- 
vailing idea. 

"Come, Debenham," said his friend, secretly 
disappointed by the indifference with which the 
musician was looking on, "did you ever see any 
thing like this down at that place la Germany? 

"like t/iiar" repeated Debenhmn, witi a 
curious emphasis on the pronoun. 

"Snch diamonds, you know— such dresses — 
snch wealth? Why, there must be over three 
hundred people here already, and I don't sup- 
pose there are fifty out of the nombet who are 
not rich — veij rich indeed." 

"I understand. Money is here what rank 
was at Zollenstrasse. A case of purse ver/^s 
pedigree — the ' gowd's' the ' man, ' and^his bank- 
er's book is his patent of nohilily- A la bonne 
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a beggarly German doke, an; day," retoited the 
CitT man, half angril}'- 

At this momsnt a voice, almwtt at Debenhain'i 
ehoulder. Mid, not loudlj, bat with singular dis- 



„ .. , 3 WB bad tome maBic Does any 

one know where thig paragon of Archie's is 
be found?" 

He turned,Bndfbnnd himself face to facB with 
Mr. Uardwickfl and a lady. 



CHAPTER VI. 

>iaS BABVWICKB. 

Dbbenhah did not need to be told that the 
lad; was Miss Hardwicke. He should hare rec- 
ognized her A'om Archie's description, if even 
be had not seen her photograph. The photo- 
graph, indeed, did ber no hind of jnstice ; but the 
descriptioQ, ifitcontd be called a description, was 
correct enough. Her features were "perfect," 
and she had "the air of a queen." She was 
not, however, as he had once said, like F^th 
Dombe; — the flaahing-ejed, raven-haired, theat- 
rical Edith Dombey of the illaetialians we all 
know so well. Mot in the least. Her beauty 
was of a far loftier and rarer order — classic, 
atately, serene. Not classic according to that 
cnrrent acceptation of the phrase, which limits 
tbe clasBiciam of beanty to the Greek ideal, and 
takes for its anirersal standard some such famil- 
iar model as the Clytie of theTownley marbles; 
but classic after tbe Roman type — a type essen- 
tially real; majestic rather than alluring; intel- 
lectual rather than sensuous ; expressive in the 
highest degree of purpose, of gravity, of com- 
mand ; a type, in short, which, however influ- 
enced by Greek taste and modified by Greek 
artiste, retained tiom tirst to last, in its deca- 
dence as in its prime, the stately and impressive 
characteristics of Etruscan origin. 

Essentially classical, then, but essentially of 
the Roman school, waa the beauty of Claudia 
Hardwicke. Turned suddenly to sttme by the 



wand of a malicious enchanter, she would have 
passed (br a nohle specimen of the art of tbe 
Augustan period. The shape and pose of her 
head, tbe somewhat massive tliroat, the stately 
sweep of the shoulders, the full and faultless 
modeling of the ample bust, would have borne 
to be transferred direct to marble, nor have 
needed any refining loaches from the chisel of 
the sculptor. As for her hand and arm, they 
were simply perfect. Giulia Grisi in the tint 
splendor of her youth had not a more perfect 
arm. Those who bad lived long enough to com- 
pare tbe impressions of some thirty and odd 
years ago with the impi'esBions of (o-day, avftn-ed 
that Miss Hardwicke's arm was the more beau- 
tiful of the two. Lite Grisi's, it was white, 
rounded, dimpled at the elbow, dimpled at the 
wrist, almost infantile in the exquisite softness 
of the curves, yet suggestive of none of the fee- 
bleness of inftiicy — suggestive, on the contraiy, 
of more than ordinary womanly strength. Like 
Grisi's, too, it was somewhat fuller than is, per- 
haps, prescribed by the strict canons of art. 
Here, howSrer, the resemUance ceased. Miaa 
Hardwiciie's hand was not in the least like the 
hand of the great prima donna. It whs not a 
small hand; neither was it a large hand; but 
it was as large a hand as might pertain to a 
finely proponioned woman. While waa it, but 
not too white; soil, but not too soft; pleasant 
to hold; firm to clasp; with just an indication 
of dimples across the knuckles in repose, and a 
hlush of rose-pink on the palm. And the lin- 
gers of this charming hand were not taper — for 
your taper finger, we lahe it, deserves only to 
be regarded as an elegant deformity, and may 
be cast into the same scale with small waists 
and arched eyebrows, and all such doubtful per- 
fections — but they were rounded at the tips and 
curved upward against the naila, which is fer 
more beautiftd. It was the sort of hand that 
looks best nnadomed, and is almost disHgured by 
rings. It was tbe sort of hand that painters and 
sculptors loTQ. Michael Angelo . would have 
modeled it agun and again — would have filled 
pages of one of his wonderful noie-books with 
ifcetches of it in every position artd from every 
point of view. To aa; tMs, however, is to snm 
up the foregoing description in a single line. 
We all know what kind of hand it was chat 
Michael Angelo loved. He would as soon bave 
fashioned a Cleopatra or a Zenobia with a wasp- 
'-'b wajst as with riny hands or taper fingers^ 
much, then, for Miss Hardwlcfce's statuesque 
beauty of form. Justly to describe the beauty 
of her face is more difficult ; and here again re- 
e must be hud to that Roman type already 
made use of Her features, "perfect" as they 
were, had nothing in common with those of the 
Niobe or the Venus ofMilo; Still less with those 
of the Clytie of the Townley marbles. But she 
"d strikingly resemble one of the finest speci- 
ens of Roman art in the gallery of lie Louvre 
namely, the statue of that Julia, known as 
Julia Domua, who waa the wife of Septimus 
Sererus. A more majestic portrait was never 
shaped in marble. Beautiful with an imperial 
kind of beauty befitting the vrife and mother of 
emperors, sbe stands with her bead bent sbghtly 
forward, as in the act of graciotisty listening. 
With one hand she seems to have just drawn 
aside her veil ; the other hand and all the rest 
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abrupt concluuon; and even he, Amos Hard- 
wicke, was but a name — a mere phantom hov- 
ering dimly about the confines of the ei^teenth 
century, with chaos behind him. Where no- 
thing is known, however, any thing is possible^ 
at all events in the way of genealogy — and the 
haughty Claudia, who would have given all her 
fortune for a noble name, may have descended 
from Danish Vikings, or have owed her dower 
of supreme beeuty to Roman ancestors, when 
the Romans ruled in Britain. Bnt these were 
mere chaotic possibilities, only lo be dreamed 
of now and then "'iwixt sleep and wake:" — to 
be dreamed of, and trampled upon, and cast 
scornfully back into that same chaos whence 
they came. 

And this was the Claodia Hardwicke with 
whom Temple Debenham, turning at the sound 
of her voice, found himself quite suddenly face 



of a shell, and trimmed with masi 
old Veronese lace about the sleeves and l>osom. 
A single diamond star flashed in the tblds of 
her hair. It whs brown hair — rich, crisp brown 
hair, with a dash of gold upon it. In her hand 
she held a gorgeous Oriental fan of crimson 
feathers. That diamond star was her only orna- 
ment, tliat fan her only point of color. It was 
a dress that would have been infinitely trying 
to any woman of doubtful complexion; bnt to 
Claudia Hardwicke no color was tijing. She 
could wear literally what she pleased; and this 
because she was herself almost colorless — hke 
marble with the warmth of lite in it. .AH this, 
and injiuitely more than all this, flashed upon 
Debenham at a glance. The [<ale, proud beau- 
ty, the classic grace, the scarcely concealed air 
of weariness and scorn, tbe half contemptnous 
tone — he observed and noted all. 

" It is quite time we had some mo^c. Does 
any one know where this paragon of Archie's 
is to be found ?" 

These, spoken in that low ringing voice which 
he then heard for the first time, were the words 
that caused him to turn and look at her ; and 
in the words themselves, as well as in the lone, 
there was something that displeased him. 

" Here is Archie," said Mr. ]lardwicke, gra- 
ciously shaking hands with his cousin, "And 
Mr, Debenham, whom I had tbe pleasure of 
meeting before. " 

The organist bowed. 

"My sister was just inquiring for yon, Mr. 
Debenham," condnued the merchant, with his 
blandest manner. "Onr friends would no doubt 
be gratified to hear some mnsic. You will find 

piano in the middle room." 

"We have heard much of Mr. Debenham's 
ilent," added tbe laAj. 

But the words were pronounced with just that 
jgree of indiflsrence that robs a civil speech of 
s civility. 

The organist bowed again — this time so pro- 
foundly that only a euperflcial observer could 
have mistaken such exaggerated deference for 
the deference of hnmility. 

"To be overestimated," he Said, "is a mis- 
fortune, Mr. Blyth's opinion must, I fear, be 
taken rather as the measure of his i-egard than 
of my merit." 



Slowly and hsoghtil; Mi«s Hardwicte lifted 
her eyei and aorveyed this hired muKiuian who 
presumed to let it be Been that he appraised her 
speech at its value. As ilowly, aa hauKhtil/, he 
gave bacli the took. No word was mtered, but 
the diulogue was unmistakable. The one said, 
"I have condescended to patronize youj it is 
your place to accept the patronage nnqnestion- 
ingly. The other replied, "I recognize in you no 
right of patronage, and I decline to accept it." 

This episode occupied bat a naoment. Mies 
Hardwieke just looked at him. froze into ancon- 
BCionaness, and passed od. Mr. Hardwieke, al- 
ready in the midst of' another conversation, ob- 
served nothing. Bnt Arcliie Btyth saw it all, 
and became supremely uncomfortable. 

"Come and play, Debenham," he said, nerv- 
ously. "That is &otler than talking about it" 

Then, as they made their way to the middle 
room, he added : 

" Now then, old fellow, I want you to aslon- 
isb them. " 

He could scarcely have made a more ill-ad- 
vised speech. Irritable, sensidve, easily thrown 
out of tune with his surronndings. Temple De- 
benham was precisely one of those who can do 
nothing lo order. A speech of this kind would 
at any time have pat him out of sympathy with 
hia audience, but coming at this unlacky moment, 
it placed liiin in direct antagoniam to ^em. He 
looked round at the crowd whom he was brought 
there to entertain, and he told himitelf ^at he 
would as soon have perfui-med before a select 
society uf owls. He felt that he had not a taste 
or sentiment in common with any one of the 
number. He must play to them. He was 
bound to pliiy to them ; but — lie was not bound 
to please them. 

"Astonish them?" he repeated. "Oh yea 
— I will astonish them." 

And so he did. He played a pinno-fbrte pre- 
lude and fugue by bis old master. Professor 
Schwartz of the Zcdlenstrasse Academy — a mar- 
velous composition of its kind; a, miracle of 
learn ing ; crabbed ; scholastic ; involved to ibe 
last degree, and a veiy curiosity of mannal difB- 
cnlties. This piece he phiyed, and played sn> 
perbly ; but he confoanded his hearers. For 
the first two minutes they were silent. Toward 
the beginning of the third minute they became 
restless. Then they began to whisper j and long 
before the middle of the fourth minnte the con- 
fusion of tongues was again at ita beighL 

Archie was aghast. 

" My dear friend," he said, when it was once 
fairly over, " that's the most hideous thing I ever 
heard. How could you plav it ?" 

"I played it on purpose, said Debenham. 

"But nobody liked it." 

" Are you sure of that?" 

" I watched tbeir feces, and they looked — " 

"Bored?" 

"Well, yes— bored to death." 

" I meant them to be bored," replied the or- 
ganist, with grim complacency. "1 am delight- 
ed to know that they mere bored. I mean lo 
bore diem again presently. My only regret is 
that, in order to bore them qnite thoroughly, 
one must feed them with pearls." 

"You don't call that thing a pearl," said 

" A pearl of great price — a pearl of pearls- 
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" Haven't yon enjoved youi-salf ?" 

" Not particularly, 

"Butwby? What haa happened? Wtutt'e 

" My dear Pyladea," aajd Debenham, prepar- 
ing to be gone, "you are gifted by Proviilence 
with an inquiring mind, and an inqniring mind 
is the index to a, lively undsrstanding. Judi- 
ciously cultivated, it will be a credit and a com- 
fort to you throughout the term of your natural 
life. Good-uight. Accept my blessing." 

And 80, having butKined the frogged over- 
coat up to his chin, and stowed away his masic 
in one of ita many pockets, he nodded a laughing 
Ikrewell, ran down the steps, and, turning his 
back upon the splendors of SlrathelLaJi Hou^ 
plunged into the outer darkness of tlie Regent's 
tark. 

Undecided whether to folloir his friend or stay 
for supper, Archie lingered foi a moment in the 
hall and listened to Debenham's retreating foot- 
steps. Then appetite prevailed over frieudahip, 
and he went up stairs again. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Debeiwau went striding, meanwhile, ^ng 
the umbrageoas roadways of the Regent's Park, 
emerging over against the York and Albany, and 
striliing olf northward through a mese of atill 
svrarnung thoroughfares, ^"hus ha left behind 
him Camden Town, Somers Town, and the lerra 
incD^ntCa adjacent to the Caledonian Road, and, 
coming upon higher gronnd at every step, arrived 
by-and-by upon the borders of that metropolitan 
Oberland which begins at Islington and thence 
reaches away lo the uppermost regions of High- 
gate and Hampstead. But his home lay no) 
' veiy Cm within the boimdaries of this high-leial 
district. Canonbury was soon gained, and the 
line of market-gardens, and the modest little 
terrace where, in one tiny parlor window, a wel- 
coming light was shining for fiim like a beacon, 

t>eeing that light, be sprang forward, cleared 
the bit of front garden at a bound, and opening 
ihe door with his latch.fcey, was in the room al- 
most before she who sat there watching bad rec- 
ognized his fixttfall on the gravel. 

"Ah, Mutter," he said, tenderly, "naaghtj 
Muller! Didlnotentreat^outogolobedr 

And then he kissad her, in German ^shion, 
on both cheeks. 

' ' My darling, I should only have Iain awake 
till you came home. You look tired." 

" Not lired. Mutter — only hungry. There was 
a grand snpperin preparation up yonder; but I 
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t is just as I thought it would be, my 
ton," replied Mrs, Debenham; "and jour sup- 
per is ready for you. Hush ! not another word 
till you have eaten something." 
. Then, moving about him in sweet motherly 
fnshion, Ehe look his coat, placed his plate i ' 
tumbler, and w^t«d npon him while be ate. 
' ' Js the house very splendid ?" she asked, pi 

"Yes — atler a Totaria- style." 

"And the people?" 

"Redolent of pounds, shillings, and pence. 



1 smiled, and, standing beliind his chair, 
passed her hand lovingly through bis hur. 
"Was Mr, Bljth there?" she asked. 
Indeed, yes— produced in the highest style 
of Bit—€dilioii dt lout — all gloves and jewediy 
ist in Hdmiratios of the aldermen's wives." 
Poor Mr, Blyth ! Were there many guests ?" 
About fouT'hundred. All City people — the 
L made of money and the women of millina?. " 
Did you converse with ajiy of them ?" 
Merd. 1 heard them talking to each other, 
and that was more than enough. They had but 
one topic — money, money, money, St. Chiysos- 
m was not more golden-mouthed. " 
" And yon saw no one whom yon knew ?" 
" The virtuous and reverend Choake — looking 
like a canonised undertaker." 

"Did he make any remark about your appH- 
Ijon for a month's holiday?" 
" None. I am not sure that he saw ma. He 
was in a slate of ghostly abstraction whenever I 
chanced to be in his neighborhood." 

■ ' Bui how long is it since you wrote to him ?" 
'AbuDta fortnight." 

And though he has seen you daily ever since, 
he has never even alluded to the letter ?" 

The yonng man shru^ed his shoulders, and 
went on with bis supper. 

" He is extremely ill-mannered," said Mrs. 
Debenham, warmly. 

" Dearest J/uttsr, I must not expect conrteons 
treatment at the hands of the sainted Choake," 
replied her son, bitterly, "It is not as if 1 were 
a gentleman, you know — I am only on orguust." 
A faint flush rose lo Mrs. Debenham's wasted 
cheek. She seemed about to speak ; but checked 
herself, and sat down with asigh. 

" I have been looking up routes to-dar," said 
the jonng man, presently, "and I find I must 
give up the Highlands. For a walking tourist 
with only a month at command, ihe distance is 
altogether too great. I shonld consume half my 
vacation in the journey to and fro.'' 

"There is the railway, my son," said Mrs. 
Debenham ; ' ' and with iae ten guineas yon have 
earned to-night—" 

"No, no, Muttervhea, We have no guineoB 
to fling away. Besides, there are plenty of other 
places quits as interesting and more acoesfiibia 
I have almost decided for the Wye, if Archie 
approves of iL" 

"For the Wyel" repeated Mrs. Debenham, 

" Yes— it's such a practicable tour. We could 
do a bit of third-clat^s, yuu know, part of the way 
between London and Bristol ; walk the rest ; take 
the boat across to Chepstow ; and fish our way 
the whole length of the Wye between Chepstow 
and Ross, I'm not sm-e that I don't prefer it lo 
the Scotch scheme after all." 

"The Wyel" 

"Why not, Mutter dear? You repeat the 
name as if you objected lo it." 

"Oh no!" 

"You think Scotland more bracing?" 

" I was not thinking of that." 

"Ofwhat,tlien?" 

' ' Of — of a Monmoathshire family. Bnt the 
point in question is your holiday, my son, llio 
Wye runs through a beautifol country." 

" Yon have been there, mother?" 

" Ho, I have not been there." , 

.oogic 
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And agaiD Mrs. D«1ieahain sighed heavil;. 

"It is vei7 cheap all about Monmuuthshire," 
said the young man. 

"Noilonbt." 

"And I should not be nearly so far awaj 
from TOD aa in the Highlands." 

" That ia tnia. I only wish — " 

' ' That you were going too ? So do I, Mutter, 
with all my heart." 

" No, not that, dear, becanse I know it is im- 
|K»sible. Bnt 1 wish you hod a more suitable 
companion." 

" The firBl two requisites in a brother pedes- 
trian are good legs and a good temper," said 
Debenham, smiling ; " and a mora cheerful and 
endnring l^llow than poor Archie is not to be 
found in the three kin^oms." 

" I believe Mr. Blyih to be mi escollenl per- 
son," replied Mrs. ijebenham; "but he is in 
every way yonr inferior." 

" Indeed, he is nothing of die kind. He is far 
more nnselHsh, more good-natured, better tem- 
pered (han myself ; he is — " 

"He ia all that I admitted him to be,"inter- 
rapted Mrs. Debenham, somewhat coldly, " An 
excellent person — nof a gentleman, and therefore 
an unsuitable companion for my son." 

The young man pushed his plate away, and 
rose from table. 

"Alas! mother," he said, impatiently, "what 
better society need I hope for ? My father, you 
tell me, wag a gentleman ; hut what am I ? An 
obscure musician, tliajikfiil lo earn a wretched 
pittance by teaching tradesmen's children, and 
playing at tradesmen's parties I Of what use, 
then, to look bock '/ Of what nse to shape the 
sordid present upon the ruined past? Let that 
dead past bury its dead. Better, far better for 
me, had I never inherited a pride beyond my 
station. How much less I should have had to 
endure! What tortures of conscious humiliation 
I shonld have been spared !" 

Mrs. l>ebenhBm pressed her band upon her 
dde, as if in pain. 

tOb, Temple!" she said, "yon suffer, and I 
do not know that you suffer !" 

He stooped quickly, and kissed her brow. 
Already adiamed of his impatience, he would 
hare given much to recall those IbeI few words 
— at all events to efface them. 

" I have to bear a trifling mortiflcation now 
and than," he said ; "but what of that? We 
iQust both lake and give blows in the battle of 
life, you know." 

" Yon should neither take nor give them if I 
conld help it," said his mother. 

" But an occasional baffet is good for one's 
moral health. I am a fool to be fretted by these 
nothings, and a worse fool to speak of them, " 

" But what are these nothings ?" 

"Pshaw! mere iniangibili ties — shadows — tri- 
fles light as air — petty slights, petty omissions, 
petty exactJons — things that vanish away when 
one attempts to deiine tbem, " 

"My own boy L" 

" Nay, I will not be pitied. I should become 
an intolmahle prig if the concdt were not taken 
out of me now and than." 

"When you vrere a little child, I would not 
let the winds of heaven visit your cheek too 
roughly. I could protect yon theik ^ow I am 
helple^." 



And as she said this, Mrs Hobonh 
were filled with tears, 

llie young man bent over 
hand between both his own. 

^'You will make me hale 
you talk like thai," he said 
helpless. You are stronger 
and to comfort. What shoult 
Is it Dot for yon, and throut 
what I am ? But for you, she 
as I have worked ? But for \ 
for riches, or dream of fame ? 
Why, when I become a gre 
you, Mutter, who will hai e m 

The mother smiled faintly, 
ed, but not reaBgnred. 

" And in the mean while," 
the great men of the future are 
must sleep. They can not wot 
all night. It is just two o'cio 

"You ought to have beei 
three hours ago." 

" And you, mj son, have i 
garde's by eight, 

" Ah, but I need bo little s 

And then he lit his mother 
held the door open for her to 
her up stairs. At her bedro< 
to say good-night, 

" You have not told me," s 
Hiss Hardwicke is so handsoi 

' ' Yes," he replied, coldly. 



CHAPTER V 



ScEHB— a river among woo< 
Bwilt river broken up here an' 
ing rapids, and making at tli 
b^d that the hills seem to c 
Bide. At the deepest point c 
wall, built of shin^e and roug 
some sixteen or twenty feet i 
river. No expert needs to be 
carried out as it is at an abru 
of salmon trap, or rather aa 
signed to keep the Hsh from g 
stream. In the fore-ground (f 
ings of the river, but half hi 
which here grow so thickly as 
avenue) a londj turnpike roi 
road and the river a narrow si 
sprinkled here and there wit 
bushes. In the shade of one 
alder bushes, extended at full l 
two young men, apparently 
their fishing-tackle lying be 
grass and their knapsacks u 
In the sky, not a cloud; oi 
wheel ; in the air, not a son 
twenty minutes past four o 
August afternoon. Thermoir 
shade. Place, the pleasant J 
where about half-way between 
mouth. Characters, Temple 
Archibald BIyth. 
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gles and annoj-ancea, the poverty and privation 
of the lasl eighleen months seemed to vanish 
away " into thin air." He felt once more free- 
free from the dailj drudgery of St. Hildegarde, 
and the spiritual rule of the Rev. Tobias Choake ; 
from the dall roaad of suburban teachiitK ; and, 
above all, from Messrs. Stumpf and Uammer- 
ftst's new patent double-action grand. Here 
were a hundred and thirty — more than a hun- 
dred and thirty miles, and tbc breadth of the 
Bristol Channel, between himself and London. 
East, west, north, south, were alike open to him. 
He had but to shoulder his knapsack, set his 
ftce to whichever point of the compass he 
pleased, walk where he pleased, halt where he 
pleased, sleep where he pleased. The world 
was all before him where to choose — for six 
weeks. Yes, for ux whole, delightful weeks. 
He had applied for only a month ; but in Mr. 
Choake's reply, which came the vei^ day after 
the Stralhetlan House entertainment, he b^ged 
to inform Mr. Debenham that the parish church 
of St. llildegarde-tbe-Marlyr was about to be 
closed during the space of six weeks for purposes 
of repairing and whitewashing, and that he, Mr. 
Debenham, was therefore at liberty lo absent 
himself during the whole or any part of that time 
according to his, Mr. Debenham's, convenience. 
The same post also brought Mr. Hardwicke's 
check for " ten pounds and len shillings sterling;" 
so that both funds and holiday came together. 
Archie Blyth, who was employed in one of Mr. 
Hardwicke's City offlcea, had in the mean while 
obtained his own annual furlough ; and here 
they now were, knapsacks, sketch-books, fish- 
ing-rods, and all, in the fourth day of their tonr. 

Uebenham smoked his pi^e out in quiet en- 
joyment, and then proceeded to refill il. 

" Archie," he said, "Archie, do you mean to 
wake to-day?" 

An inarticulate murmur was Archie's only 
reply. 

" Because, if we are to sleep at Monmouth 
to-night, we have eight, if not ten miles yet to 
do — besides catching oar fish for supper." 

Another inarticulate murmiir, of which the 
oidy intelligible word was "chops." 

"Chops !'' echoed the organist, in a burst of 
virtnons indignation. " Who dares lo alter the 
* ignoble name of chops? Archie, I blush for 

"Snch a bore to do any thing," pleaded 
Archie; "and chops are cheap." 

" Base is the slave that pays!" 

"Besides, we were an hour and twenty min- 
utes yesterday at 'Hntera before we caught any 

' ' Sport, Archie — sport. " 

" Hang sport ! Especially if it comes at the 
end of a long day's work, when a fellow's hot 
and hungry, and wants his dinner," said Archie, 
with a tremendons yawn. 

"Sordid, unfeeling reprobate — degraded, spir- 
itless outcast," quoted Debenham, with a flour- 
ish of his pipe. 

Archie sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

"Gracious heavens! "said he. "That's pow- 
erfnl language. What a fortune yon must have 
bad spent on your education !" 

Debenham langhed, 

"Nay," he said, "the fortune — if fbrtnneand 
I ata ever to come together— must be got ont of 



my education, for it certain! 
it. I don't believe my col 
(o more than llfleen pounds 

"Fifteen pounds a year!' 

" Ay — and not even to tl 
begun to go in for prizes ai 
so on. I was gaining moi 
years at Zollenstrasse ; and 
should have been full profes 
meiiier, by this time.' 

"Ah, but then you're su 
low !" said Archie, medilati' 

" Delighted to beor it." 

"You know such lots of t 
can do any thing yon choose 

"Can!, by Jovel 111 t 
your pr^osition. I chtume i 
year. Tell me hgw (o do tl 
obliged to you." 

' ' Yon will never do it by : 

"I fear that's true." 

" But then music ii not 
As I said just now, you knou 

" True, again, my friend. 
saaer-kraui and drink lager 
potato Hctm ; how to sen 
how to sit tlirough a Germt 
yawning oftener than once ii 
hour." 

* ^ Nonsense, Debenham ; 
what I mean." 

"Then explain — not for( 
earn that thousand a year." 

"Youll never earn it by 
fore; but I don't see why, i 
yon should not earn it some 
cbie, sententiously. "Thet 
for instance, and languages- 
or six languages, don't you ? 

"Thoroughly well, only 
man and Flinch. Italian 
bat that is all; andasforcla 

were to give up my life to th 
but I have as fair a share of 
most outsiders. But why d 
you have me torn usher in 
a nobleman's family ?" 

" I'd have you cake to com 

Temple Debenham took h 
and half rose upon his elbon 

" Commerce 1" he ejacnl 
could scarcely have sugge 
which I am in every way le£ 

"How BO?" 

" Because I detest trade 
anfortanate as to have the I 
of a gentleman — because I 
commercial education — beco 

" Because, in fact, you 1 
commerce, " said Archie, woj 
meaning of the word. " 

"My dear fellow, I do ki 
the word. Commerce mear 
have not a farthing. Com 
keeping (double and single i 
of which are inscrutable i 

Good heavens ! what do I kn 

about iron, cott«n, hides, i: 

What is the use of indigo ? i 

buy indigo? Does any one -. ■OO'JIC 
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I, "Isbould 
r insiead of 

clever man, 
scholiu', and 
linking thas. 
Id be worth 
should nut 
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from them, 
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d. He was 
ibject in his 
I lips ae if to 
me, told re- 
Now and 
itly. 



ii of these 

D reiiew the 
laving walk- 
*, they came 
uiged. The 
lieel of molt- 
ay (blustered 
en of a mile 
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olds of their cottages ivith babies in thar arms. 
The ferry was jual crossing with a freight of cat- 
tle. A little knot of boatmen and laborers had 
gathered about the landing-place. There was a 
cart at the inu-<loor, waiting to cross at the next 
passage ; and the inn itself, a very bower of 
greenery, with all its windows winking in the 
9UD, looked as if it had been pat there by Birket 
Foster's own hand. 

This sudden change frOBi solitude to habita- 
tion — from silence to the «tir and hum of life — 
was so cheerful and unexpected, that the young 
men uttered a simultaiteous exclamation. 

"I vote we go no fiinber to-night," laid 

" Froposed, seconded, and carried, without a 
dissentient voice." 

"Provided always that we find accommoda^ 
tion," added Debeaham. 

" Nothing to fear on that head," sud Archie, 
confidently. "This is the sort of place where 
nobody stays, The tonrisia all go on to Mon- 

Debenham shook his head, and pointed to a 
spot on the opposite side of the river. 

"Not aU,'^ said he. "There's an aitist at 
work over yonder — regularly encamped, too — 
seems to have contrK'ed some sort of temporary 
tent between the trees. He's staying at the iim, 
depend on it ; oud probably not alone. Paint- 
ers run in packs at this time of the year — where 
yon lind one, you generally find more. I shall 
not he surprised if the place is full." 

The place, however, was not full. The land- 
lady, plump and smiling, hasleued out to bid 
thera welcome. Her two front bedrooms were 
engaged, and her only sitting-room ; but she had 
two little bedrooms at Ae back of the house ; 
and if the gentlemen would not mind eating their 
supper in the kitchen — . 

The gentlemen minded nothing. They en- 
gaged tiie rooms without even looking at them, 
left their knapsacks at the bar, asked a question 
or two about the fishing, and then, following the 
landlady's instructions, went ap the river to a 
point about half a mile above the ferry, to seek 
their supper. Here, in the course of some three- 
quarters of an hour, Debenham landed a plump 
salmon-trout weighing nearly fotu* pounds. With 
this prize they returned, like Piscator and Ven- 
ator, to their ' ' honest ale-house, " gave in their 
fish to be cooked, and were shown to their rooms 
— two tiny pigeon-holeG at (he back of the house, 
clean as convent cells, fragrant of lavender, and 
overlooking a cabbage-garden. 



CHAPTER IS. 



Having supped upon their salmon -trout — ex- 
cellently cooked and smoking hot, albeit served in 
the kitchen upon wooden-ware, and washed down 
bypotations of cider from an " Uncle Toby" mug 
— (he travelers went out to sit a while under the 
porch, and siuoke their pipes in the gloaming. 

The evening was supremely calm. The gold- 
en glow had not yet quite faded out of the sky ; 
but in the valley it was already night. All was 
silent. Here and there, a cold gleam on the 
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river — here and there, a flickering light in some 
collage wiudow— now aad then a distunt hart — 
a, footelap on the road — a passing "gooti-night" 
Xn the shadows that my^leiy, in the leaves that 
ivhiepenng, in the ur mat living stiiln 
are the poetrj of night. 

The joiuig men sat in the porch, one at each 
side of the door, and both eileat. To their right 
lay the kitchen, wbich was not onl; kiti^hen, bat 
bar and lap-room a» well ; to tbejr left the par- 
lor, now given up exclusively to the artist, whose 
encampment ihey had seen on the opposite hank 
some two or three hours before. Hia name was 
.Alleyne. He was accompanied by bis daughter, 
and they had already been mora than three 
^veeks in their present qnartert. The name of 
the -village was Cillin^ord — so Called because 
tlie Cilling, a small slreatn coming from the 
hills, there emptied itself into the Wye. And 
the innwasknownas "TheSilverTraut." AU 
theea particulars Ihey had learned froin their 
landlady daring supper. 

They sat there, it has been already said, in 
silence; partly because the evening lay about 
tbem so still and sacred — partly, also, from a 
sense of restraint; for the parlor window was 
ivide open, and the room seemed full of ligbi. 
The blind, however, was drawn down, and all 
-witliin was profoundly quiet. Xot a word, not 
a nnovemeut was audible. Nut even a shadow 
moved across the blind. Ifaoy one had stirred 
or whispered, they must have heard it; and yet 
they felt, somehow, that the room was not empty. 
Half an boar went by thus. Then Archie, dq- 
Sible to control his natural restlessness any lon- 
ger, got up and went down lo the rivet-side, 
where he amused himself by playing^ ducks 
and drakes in the moonlight. 

At the same instant that he strode away some n 

one moved in the parlor, and a peevish voice s! 

said : j o 

My dear child, what are you doing ?" 

To which (he silveriest and sweetest voice that g 

i^^V''*'" 1^ e^'fif '•ean' replied : 1 

,. 5:*"*''"8, &ther. I have not stirred." i 

' ' t^*""* "''^ed me, then ?" 1 1 

has if *^'*'*Pf oniside, I think. Some persuii ■ - 

ii.=. "* sitting in the porch, smoking, aid lui» j 

■J»sj gone away." 

taec '"8' ""* ^^^ Ay— I smell the U>- , 

^: Common enough too. Faugh!" , 

^''enham pnt out his pipe. 
..^ntij- (he man's voice began again. 
*.??* lone Jmve I slept?; _ __ 



Besides, there la e:(acilv enonirii left fi 
row. bhall I draw up the bjiiid f " 

"And fiU the room with ivu- au. 
No, thank you. A litde eieiiii^- •"'"' 
be pleasant enough ; but jioi of ituu mj 
heavensl how dull tlii> plaie i' :' 

Here Debenbam. who luul ItKiied na 
the hope of seeiuir liw wuium 



heard a B< 



indai 



le pu-liii 



and of fool»fe[>6 tlowly pm-iiiir u^ a 
"It is i|UJet," replnjil tl* rY^vr. 
after a brief pause ; '' hut tl>>^i u i 
fui And jou are n-* dull. u«.. 
at work. Besides, ttit: yviuii u 

"1 am not sure of that. I •>■■ 
clined to rip it wtuh Mith ui> 
afternoon. " 

"AiidLord Wy-lauJ,?- 

" Qve U dvJ-U Iril-IMrtr t J I 

faction in jninliiiK '«"»■ ■•■—«■ 
Jasper Clirome uj tl.»' utm.* tiijr.j 
fact tliat tlie pi'iuie »B> tu<u.ii>' in 
chased btieuied. If. taii<Ji- Uj inn-u^i 



thim 



s quit* 
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Debenham'g (hoaghta reverted to bis hnnp- 
BBck. It contnined, alosl no evening suit j but 
he remembered that he had a pair of black kid 
gloves and a black Bilk neck-tia, both new, in 
the compartment where he kept his papers. 

"Will a game at thess do ae well, padre 

"Good heavens ! no. I am bored to death 

as it is ; but a game at chess — By-lhe-way, 

"'",[, have yon reminded the laiidlad/ to 



send into Monmonth for the cnny-powder and 
olives?" 

"Yesj and for some books also. We hai'e 
come almost to the end of onr own, and Mra. 
Jones's librarjr contains onl; Foxe's ' Martjra', 
Bunjan's 'Pilgrim's Progress,' and Walton's 
'Angler,' in addition to her Prayer-Book and 
family Bible." 

" Then Mrs. Jones's library does her infinite 
credit. Tlu«e excellent books, Juliet — stand- 
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arda, every one. I slionid nol really have ex- 
pected to find three sui'h excellent books in a 
iit(|e river-side' ion in Monmoutheliire. ' Yoa 
may' give me ^at volume of Balzac — the tMrd 
to your righE, my darling, at the end of the 
sbelf." . 

" You wonM not prefer me to borrow one of 
Mrs. Jones's standards for you. Sir 7" 

"Coame te'prit vieat aux JilUsI Ho, my 
little mocking-bird, certainl; not. I am too 
old for Messrs. FDxe and Bnnyan. As ibe 
cares of life press npon os, we want amnsement. 
Heavy reading for Ihe yonng, light reading for 
Ibe old; that is my theory. 80, you see, the 
levity of the one is correcied and the gravity o( 
the other relieved. This- lea is wretched stutF, 
my darling. If we are to sliiy here for another 
month, I mnst positively tend to London for 
something more drinkable." 

" Perhaps the second cup will bo better." 

"Thanks, I do not care to try. I think I 
will go outside and smoke a cigar. ' 

These last words sounded Debenham's re- 
treat. As Mr. Alleyn^e opened the parlor door 
he stole noiselessly from the porch, and when 
that gentleman had lighted his cigar in the 
kitchen and emerged into the moonlight, De- 
benham was saunteiing to and fro within a few 
yards of the house. 



CHAPTER X. 



Tbvfle Dbbehham was not a sociable man. 
His manner was cold ; be disliked strangers ; 
and strangers, for the most part, disliked him ; 
yet he became acquainted with Mr. AUeyne in 
the course of a few minutes. A passing saluta- 
tion as their paths crossed in the moonlight — a 
remai^when it came 10 the next turn, on the 
bc8Dt|Uir the night— a halt on both sides— a 
word Or two abont fishing, and the thing was 
done. By the time that Archie, attracted by 
the BOond of their voices, gave up his ducks and 
drakes and came np from the landing-place, be 
found his friend and Mr. AUeyne in active con- 
versation. 

Seen by this imperfect light, Mr. Aileyne 
showed as a short, plump, fresh-colored, pleas- 
ant-looking man, of aboat fifty-five y,ears of age. 
His hair was almost whit«, but curling and abund- 
ant. He smiled a good deal, and his teeth were 
faultless.' Hewas well, though somewhat care- 
lessly, dressed. He wore a high collar, a frilled 
Ehu-t-&ant, and a diamond ring on his little fin- 
ger. His hands were particularly white and 
well'Sbaped ; and he had the air of a bon-vivant. 
!No one would ever have taken him for an artist 
He indulged neither in long hair nor mustaches, 
nor velvet coats, nor gorgeous cravats, nor hats 
of boundless brim. He looked, on the con- 
trary, like a pleasant, gentlemanly, easy-going 
diner-out of the old school, and was precisely 
the sort of man whom one is accustomed to en- 
T at "the breathing time of day" along 



i shady si 
"A duU 



1 wretched placed "i have been 
here three weeks, and am degenerating daily. 
In three weeks more I shall became a savage 



■ — a quadruped — a hilefarovc 
I shall chew the cud. li'ani 
in such a wilderness!" 

" The Wye is very lovely 
JDebenham, slniling. 

" But the accommodation 
lieve me, Sir, the finest seen' 
improved by a good hotel in t 

"Then you do not appn 
Trout?'" 

Mr. AUeyne shrugged h 
shrugged them as a ITrsnch 
cantly, yet almost impercepl 
benbam had spent an hour 
discovered that Mr. Aileyne 
small habits of a Frenchman 
formed ihem with all a Free 
so that even the shrug, whii 
says, is "an odious gesture, 
most gracefully upon him. 

" Not so," he replied. "'. 
of the ' Silver Trout' — for thi 
'Silver Trout. ■ Voita tout." 

" You have had it pretty 
here, 1 suppose, l^ir," said A 
Ihe first time. 

Mr. Aileyne turned his . h 
at once detecting the difTei 
address. 

" Yes," he said, somewhi 
"We have had it entirely 1 
is quite out of the world at C 

Then, taming again to Del 

"Your arrival is an on] 
Ho one comes here. 1 bi 
since Ihe 



The place is a terra incogni 
world— known only to a few 
coracles, and other outer hart 
seen any coracles on the rivei 

Uebenham had not yet se 
indeed, that he did not even 
clewas. 

" If I seem to be veir igni 
must plead that I have been 
ucated abroad, and am almo 
own country." 

"You might have lived a 
gland, and yet be as ignoran 
plied. "A coracle is a sort 
of tarred hides and osier bou| 
ofalurtle-sheE Ciesardesct 
remember, and says lie learn 
from the Britons. And hen 
the Wye, and on most of t) 
this day. They are very ci 
buy one, and take it home 1 
I offer you a cigar ?" 

Debeuham, remembering < 
of his own tobacco, declined; 
ed one, and even before he hi 
into praises of its fragrance. 

The artist received this tril 
placency. 

"Yes," he said, "they ar 
shared the other day with a 
They come direct from Hav 
object to the perfume of vauil 
a small piece of vanilla in : 
simple loxury — allow me to t 

Chatting Uiirs, they waikei . 

some twenty minutes or more , qqo |^^ 
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ing [hs conversation ; Debenham patting in 
obsairalioD here aod ttiere ; Archibald Bl^h 
puffing away in serene enjoyment, and lisleniog 
to alt tbM the othera were uying. GarmlooB 
enough at most times, the Citj man felt, some- 
how or another, an " expoution" of eiience upon 
bim in Mr. AUeyne'a presence. But he wanlod his 
friend to plaj a mora important part 
versatton, and was eomewhat jealoua that the 
Bii-anger should bare all the talk to himMlT. 

Mr. Allejne, however, ooftveraed like a man 
who was accoBtomed to have the talk to himself, 
and Debenham seemed willing enough to drop 
into tbe position of listener. The artist was 
smuBiDg. He contrived, within the space of 
those twei ■ ■ - ■ 

of topics. 

li^t-comedy wit, there was, at all events, an epi- 
grammalic oa.tot abont what he said. His style 
was light and easy. His voice was agreeable. 
Perhaps he sprinkled his conversation too liber- 
ally with French phrases, scraps of quotation, 
and the names of titled persons. Ferhaps, like 
Chaucer's sergeant of the law, who, though a 
bus; man, seemed "busier than he was,'' Mr. 
Alleync, tJiough a clever talker, hod the art of 
saying things in a way that made them seem 
cleverer than they were. But, in any case, he 
was entertaining, and evidently a man of the 
world. 

At last, when Archie had relnctantly east aside 
the slump of his eigar, Mr. AUeyno asked if ihey 
wonid go in and take tea. 

"It is wrelched stufT," he said, "and half 
enld bj this l^e — and the room Is a mere ken- 
nel, about tnelve feet square. I am ashamed 
Co ask yon into it. " 

The young men looked at each other. De- 
benham hesitated. 

"We are pedestrians," he said, "and carry 
onr wardrobes on our shoulderB. I fear we can 
scarcely present ourselves before a lady — in the 
evening—" 

Mr. Allsjne cut his apology short with a wave 
of the hand. 

"Living as we live hera beyond the pale of 
civilization," he said, smiling, " we have almost 
forgotten that smock-frocka and high-lows are not 
de ngveta- in the best circles. Pray dismiss every 
consideration of ^at kind, am! only remember 
that we are living in the dreaiiest exile. Thiiik 
what it would have been to Robinson Crusoe 
had a conple of civilised Btcangers dropped in 
one evening to lea!" 

With this he led the way, and the young men 
fbllowed him. 

Temple Debenham had too early been brought 
face to face with the hard realities of life to re- 
Cain any of the mere timidity of youth. As a 
boy, indeed, he was more than coinnionly self- 
reliant, and as a yonng man he prided himself 
upon his habitual sang froid. And yet at this 
moment, for no cause whatever, he felt his cheek 
flush and his breath come quicker. What was 
it? Why was it? But he had no time even to 
ask himself these questions; much less to an- 



CHAPTER XI. 



They fbnnd a little room, poorly famished, bnt 
brightly lighted, the lea still upon the table, and 
a young lady standing by the lire-placc reading. 
Her book lay open before her on the monde-piece. 
She closed it when they came in, and received 
them courteously. Mr. Alleyne then tasted the 
tea, pronounced it nndrinkable, rang for a ft«sh 
supply, produced a port-folio of sketches^ andi 
made his guests at borne in a few moments. 

Archie, painfully conscious of his clump-soled 
boots, sat on the edge of his chair, silent and 
shy, lamenting the gorgeous shtrt-trmts and re- 
splendent waistcoats that he had left at home 
in his London lodgings. 

Debenham, feigning to be absorbed in Che 
sketches, saw only Miss Alieyue. 

He bought he had never beheld so dainty ji 
creature. He scarcely dared to look at ber, and 
jet he could not keep his eyes away. Bhe was 
small — very small — exquisitely ptt^iortioned, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, with the slenderest 
throat, the tiiuest hands, the sweetest mouth 
imaginable. Her eyes were large, lustrous, 
"changefutle as the winds or seas;" her com- 
plexion of that pure, glowing, transparent olive 
which the French describQ as tbe^Aw n^ridiinialf, 
and which, when pale, is the most pathetic, and, 
when dushed, the most radiant in the world. 
But it was neither to the lustre of her eyes, nor 
the splendor of her skin, nor the sopple grace 
of her figure, that Miss Alleyne owed the great 
charm of her beauty. It was to her smile. 
That smile was magical. Taken in repose, Che 
(ace wore a thoughcRiI expression that bcodered 
upon melancholy ; but the smile transformed iC, 
illuminated it, dooded it like sudden sunshine. 
Debenham saw it for tbe first time before he had 
been half an hour in her presence, and it was 
one of her father's sketches that called' it forth. 

lUting the drawing from tbe folio — a river 
scene, with flat, low banks, a line of pollard 
w-iltows, and a pant moored against a speary 
"plump" of bulrushes — Mr. AUeyoe Cumed it 
toward her, and said : 

"Juliet, do yon remember the bull?" 

She had been sitting by till then, silent 
enough, with her bee half averted, and her 
cheek resting on her hand ; but the flash of 
mirth came on the instant, lightening over every 
feature. 

"Shall I ever forget Che bull— or yoo," she 
replied ; " or the tragical end of llie sketching 
umbrella?" 

And then Mr. Alleyne laughed too, and tM 
them how he had been tiesieged by a bull while 
peacefully sketching his own punt from the op- 
posite side of the river ; and bow, btang nnable 
to get at the punt and unable to swim, he had 
contrived to clamber np a tree, while the bull 
made war a ouiranc. on the sketching nmbrella. ' 

" I never remember that adventure," said be, 
" without marveling at my own activity." 

" If yoa could but have Been yourself, p^ia, 
as I saw you when I came Ki row you back," 
said Miss Alleyne, "perched in the tree like 
some strange bird, brooding over the ruins of 
the umbrella!" 

"If you could hut have seen the bull, my 
love, defying it, bellowing at it, stalking round 
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it, goring it, tMsing it, tranipling upon It! It 
was B sight for I^ndseer. He was a magnooi- 
inona bull, honeier, to give him his doe. He ro- 
specled the tine arts, and spared mj sketch.book." 

' ' And this happened latel;, on the Wje ?" 
aaii I>e]>enhain ; asking ifae question Tor the 
sake of saying Bomething. 

"Oh no! it tuqipened at a little place in Hert- 
fordrtnre, nhere we spent a few days in the 
spring. Do jou know the neigbborbood of 
Berkhampstead ?" 

The young man shook his head. 

"I BiQ quite a stranger in En^nd," he re- 
plied. "I left it when a child, and only came 
beck some eighteen months ago." 

" 'ilien you have traveled a great deal?" 

"IIo; we were always at ZoUenstraue. I 
was educated there." 

Mr. Alleyne had heard of Zollenstraase — had 
passed once within a few miles of the Awitier — 
had known some one who afterward became a 
piofeesor at the Academy. Hiis set them ulk- 
ing more freely ; and as Mr. Alleyne, in his airy 
way, asked a multiplicity of questions, it was 
not long before Dehenham had been led into an 
unwonted degree of expansivenees, telling his 
name and his profeBsion. and even drawing, in 
some hHlf-dozen sentences, a larcactic sketch of 
the Grancl-Ducal court, and Ibe formal life of 
that self-important little capital He described 
B court-day at the Resideni — the wasfaer-woioeD 
bringing home the ladies' Bounced petticoats 
dangling from long poles, as if they were some 
kind of portentous fish just canght — the Lord 
High Chamberl^n, in his nankeen moming-coat, 
trotting home, bareheaded, from Kopf the bar- 
ber's, not daring to put on his bat for fear of 
distarbiug the bair-powder — the six tall cniras- 
giera, who were regularly selected from the corps 
de garde and transformed into footmen for the 
day, to swell the somewhat scanty pomp of the 
Grand-Ducal eetabiishment — the old yellow 
chariot from the Hotel des Bois, which all Zol- 
lenstrasse wanted to hire at the same moment, 
and which was to be seen in every part of the 
town at once, throughout the afternoon — the 
gentlemen who bad walked, dnsting tJieir pnmps 
and shaking oat their mflles in the entrance-hall 
of the palace — the Baroness von Schlitte and the 
Baroness von Pfeffer squabbling for precedence 
in Ibe ante-room—the Graad Duke yawning be- 
bind the plume of his cocked hat — the Grsnd 
Duchess scolding the princesses for tittering — 
tlie gentlemen ushers and the gold-sticks in wail- 
ing cutting jokes on the sly — the dnat, the fuss, 
the flatter, the bnstle that pervaded the whole 
towp from seven in the morning til] five in the 
afternoon; and the relief it was to every one 
concsmed when ^e gnn up at the old Schlosa 
gave notioe that the Rasidenz gates were about 
to be closed, and the reception was over. 

All this he told, and told it with humor; for 
Miss Alleyne, though still sitting somewhat 
apart, listened and smiled ; and each lime she 
smiled he thought her more bewitching than be- 
fore, and longed to make her smile again. 

Then the conversacioo drifted into more seri- 
ons channels. Zollenstraase led, somehow, to 
Munich ; and then they talked of German mu- 
sic and poetry — of Goethe, and the wonderful 
Weimar period — of Wagner, and King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, 



" As for Carl Aagiist," mid Mr. AUevna, " he 
has been so efbced by Goethe that tlie ^mili 
has scaredy done him lull jostice. He was al- 
most a great man." 

"Most he not have been quite great, so to 
appreciate greatness?" asked Miss Alleyne. 

"He WHS certainly a magnanimous man," 
said Debenham ; " fbr Goethe, with his Olym- 
pian airs, his pomposity, and his infinite ego- 
tism, mnst have been a difficult person to deal 
with. Merely lo have been the friend of such a 
mut, and to have maintained that friendship 
nnimnured, without loss of dignity, throughout 
a period of flfly-flve years, angnn a high dtipw 
of forbearance." 

"It was an aneqaalfiiendship, too," observed 
Miss Alleyne. 

" And uneaoal friendships are as full of shoals 
and quicksands as unequal marriages,"- said Mr,. 
AUeyoe, sententioualy. 

"Il was unequal in a manner particularly try- 
ing to the Duke," said Ddwnham ; "for all the 
rank was on bis aide, and all the fiime on 
Goethe's." 

"Yet the Duke most have been an able man," 
said Miss Alleyne. 

"The Duke was a very able man," replied 
her father; "but he was able as a statesman 
and reformer; bo that, his Geld of operation 
being small, his abiUties went for nothing in the 
eyes of the world. He must have felt Ibis, and 
chafed under it ; for, after all, it is not pleasant 
to be obliterated, even by the friends we love 
best." 

"Was Mr. Blyth also a ZoUenstrasse stn- 
dent?" aaked the voung lady; thinking, per- 
haps, that poor ArcLie was undergoing that veiy 
process of obliteration, and kindly trying to giro 
him some share in the conversation. 

Archie blushed up to the eyea. 

"I?" he stammered. "Oh no. I was at 



' ' The one place in Germany that I have now 
any special desire (o vidt is Munich," said the 
artist. ' ' Vienna and Dresden I know by heart ; 
but the treasures of the Finacothek 1 have yet 
to see. . I should not wish to die without having 
seen Titian's 'Presentation in the Temple.' " 

"And I would give the world to heir Thtm- 
kaSter, and see Herr Wagner I " said his daugh- 
ter. 

"Mr. Debenham has, no doubt, done both, 
and can give us every information." 

But Debenham had never been in Munich, 
nor, though the muuc of it was familiar to him, 
beard TannliaSser performed. He had, how- 
ever, seen not only Herr Wagner, but his eccen- 
tric friend and patron, the ex-King of Bavaria ; 
boih having b^n present at one of the great 
Zollenstrasse festivals some three years before. 

"On which occasion," said he, "a symphony 
of Herr Wagner's was performed by the orches- 
tra of the Academy; and a more crabbed, dis- 
tort, and singular compositian I never took part 
in before or since. Yet there were wild, noD- 
derful fragments of melody cropping up throngh- 
out it, in all sorts of unexpected places; often 
qaite lost to sight — buried in. the heart of the 
score, hke diamonds in a block of quartz, and 
only discoverable by an adept. I remember one 
little passage of about four bats played by the 
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Carl Angugt," said Debenham. "Or, at best, 
we mast regard him as a nei-e whimaicnl, errat- 
ic, half-pathetic, half-ludicroos imitation — hke 
the jester at the funeral pageant of a Koman 
emperor, whose ofiiire it was to atntt in the robes 
HOd mimic the bearing of ' imperial Cssar dead 
and turned to clay.' " 

"And your own Grand Dnke— he of ZoUen- 
Gtrasse — is he musical ?" asked Mr. Alleyne. 

"He partakes of the nature of the Academy," 
replied Debenham, lau^ingly. " He is a little 
of every thing. He paints a little, composes a 
little, models a little; handles a lathe as dex- 
trously as a bow, and turns a tune or a needle- 
case with equal facility." 

" I hope yon do not imply that yonr academic 
studies at Zollenstrasse are conducted on that 
principle f" 

" With this difference — each student learns a 
great deal of something, and a little of every 

"And yon, I snppose, learned a great deal 
of music and a little of the fine arts. Do you 

" I sketch — very indifferently. One can not 
help it when half one's fellow-students are art- 
ists," replied the young man, apologelically. 

"I hope you will let as see your sketch- 
book," 

But Debenham protested he had not courage 
to show it ; and so, the inn-clock in the kitchen 
loudly striking eleven, he rose to say good-night. 

"There, I have frightened yon away," said 
the artist. "But I think you will let me see 
it to-morrow, all the same, faliiill you be here 
to-morrow ?" 

" Oh yea ; we shall be here to-morrow." 

" I don't ask if you make any stay ; it's such 
a wretched place, and the river is so much finer 
higher np." 

''■ An scarcely tell,'' replied Debenham, with 
of great inditference. "It depends on 
the fishing. If we get veiy good sport here, 
may stay some days. " 

' Then I hope you may get excellent sport," 
said Mr. Alleyne. "What— you will go? Then 
good-night." 

And so they shook hands, and parted; but 
Debenhara did not dare to offer his hand to 
Miss Alleyne. He only bowed profoundlv, and 
Archie, who was just stuping forward with 
ontstretched palm, checked hiniEel^ and bowed 






old fel- 



t shaking hands-with Miss What's- 



" Why, n 

" I know little enough of Enghsh manners," 
replied Debenham, "so I can not tell where 
differ from them ; but abroad, certainly, 
an would venture to shake hands with a 
young unmarried lady. It would be an un- 
heard-of li berty . " 

" You did not even say goodnight to her. 
Would that also have been n liberty?" 

"I think BO. What right have 7 to wish her 
a good-night? Had it been her birthday, shoold 
I have presumed to wish her many happy returns 
of the day?" 

"Not if that's Ihe light in which yon look at 
but it's an artificiid light, to my thinking. 
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I prefer English mannerg. I ehoald have liked 
to shake hands wiih her — I should, uncommoD' 

ly-" 

"Well, good-nighl," said Debenham, abrupt 
Aj. 

They had now reached the landing, and hit 
hand was already on the latth of hia own bed- 

"Don't be in such a hany; I want to ask 
jou a qneatioa What was that 70a said about 
Slaying here some days ? Did you mean it ?" 

"Mean it? WeL, perhaps. 1 don't know." 

"But I thought jon were eo eager to push 
on. I had no idea yon cared so much about 
the fishing. " 

" My dear fellow, " said Debenham, impalient- 
ly, " we can talk of this to-morrow. Let us go 
to bed now. I'm horribly tired." 

" All right, I only asked because I was sur- 
prised. And you wanted to have slepl at Mon- 
mouth lo-night, you know. However, 1 don't 
care — not a bit. And if you've taken a fancy 
to the place — " 

"Good-night, Archie." 

"Good-night, then. BM, I say — " 

" What do yon say?" 

" Isn't Miss Ailejne a little heantj ?" 

Bebenbam 'shut the door in bh (ace. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The next day, and the next, and yet the next 
went by, tuad still, 10 Archie's infinite perplexity 
and cnnui. Temple Debenham lingered on at 
Cillinglbrd. He liked the place; he iiked the 
fishing; he liked the landlady: he liked the 
"Silver Trout;" he liked sketching with Mr. 
AUeyne; he li^ed any thing, in short, except 
sticking 10 the programme they had laid out for 
themselves at starting. Archie, to be sure, 
though he liked neither the " Silver Trout," nor 
the landlady, nor Mr. Alleyne, could only sigh 
and obey. That Debenham should do as be 
pleased, and that Archie should do as Deben- 
ham pleased, was inevitable. The one always 
led, and ihe other always followed. Their friend- 
ship, indeed, had been based on this hypothesis 
from the first, and the result, till now, had been 
nniformly satisfeclory. 

On the present occasion, however, Archie's 
allegiance pressed somewhat heavily upon him. 
They had been out only a few days ; the weather 
was snperb ; the pleasure of their holiday was all 
to come ; and yet Debenham had already called 
a bait, and showed no sign of moving. Nor was 
this alL Tliere were strangers in the way — 
att^angers who. sketched, and talked German es- 
thetics — and to these people his friend devoted 
all his time and conversation. So Archie, who 
neither sketched nor talked German eesthetics, 
fbnnd it decidedly dull. 

In the mean while, Temple Debenham had 
fiillen irretrievably in love. 

For Ihe first time — literally for the first time. 
Till this moment he had cared for no woman 
but his mother. He had never known even a 
boy's passing fancy. All the blight eves in 
Zollenstrasee (and they were not a few) had 
never cost him a single heart-beat. As for his 
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ll Hpara ihe will Uka ambition ; it exalti the im- 
agination like hatciich; it intoxicatea lite wine. 
A man of real power, who, loving fijr thf firsl 
linie, loTQB with ail the force of his intellect and 
all the fire of his blood, feels himself capable of 
all things. He holds the world and iu giits in 
the hollow of his hand. Be hsa but to will and 
to do. He is no loDtcer a man, but a demigod. 
And go it was widi Temple Debenhom. A 
new world had opened to him — a new life had' 
descended upon him— a glory of hope and glad- 
ness wM aboat his head. Kapt, inspired, lifted 
out of himself, he felt like a hero — he talked like 
a poet. All the genius that was in him blazed 
snddenlj into love. The coMneaa, the selflah- 
ness, the baldness of his' • ■• . 



great, that he might be worthier of her affection. 
He would tiun have been called upon to make 
some heavy sacrifice or undergo sotae poignant 
tufl^ring for her sake. How easy to achieve, 
endure, resign any thing in her name ! He was 
ready, in short, to undertake the impossible. 

It was a condition of things Chat could not 
long remain a secret to the lookers-on. The 
landlady of the " Silver Trent" found it out im- 
piediately, and told it, of course, to her married 
lisler, and her usler's husband, and the sister's 
hosband'a niece, and all her friends and acquaint- 
ances. The raddj, red-haired, slatternly drudge 
called hy courtesy, the "chamber-maid," made 
the discovery for her*^ quite as promptly, and 
shared ihe iufortaatipn with every gossiping cmne 
and giggling chit in the place. Archie, to his 
unutterable consternation, stumbled upon the 
truth in the course of the fourth day. Mr. Al- 
leyne, however, being, like all selfish persons, ex- 
tremely unobs^ant of matters not directly affect- 
ing his own comforts, painted and talked, sipped 
his port and smoked his scented Havanaa, in 
the most Inxurions disregard of the little drama 
which was being enacted before his eyes. He 
either did itot see it at all, or, seeinji it, mistook 
tiie whole pertormance )(»■ a mere ordinary flirt- 
ation, "signifying notbing." 

AndMUsAlloyne? 

Well— Miss Alleyne was a woman j and no 
woman, however modest or dull, was ever yet 
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Juliet AUeyne was perfectly 
aware from the first that Debenham admired 
her; but ^en she was used to admiration, and 
- even a Hole tired of it — or tried to believe that 
she WM so. She accepted his homage, at all 
events, as a matter of conrse, and attached no 
more importance to it than she had already at- 
tached to the homage of a score of others. She 
listened to him, however, and knew that he was 
worth listening to. She made entries in her di- 
arir of the books he praised and the authors he 
quoted. In the mornings, when she whs getting 
up, she began to wonder where and how soon 
she should see him ; whether he would join them 
over at the tent, or meet tbem first on the Cil- 
lingford side, or aross *ith them in the fenr. 
At night, she fell into a habit of sitting on the 
side of her bed and remembering Ihe things he 
had talked about during the day, and bow he 
looked when he said them. Perhaps she even 
began to miss him when he was absent, and to 
listen, involuntarily, for the sound of his voice 



on the stairs, or his footstep on the gravel. But 

of Uiis she was not even conscious. tShe hked 
him, of course. Ishe would have answered frank- 
ly enough on that head, had she been questioned; 
but that she Uked him belter than she might, un- 
der similar circumstances, have liked any other 
chance acquaintance, was a proposition that nev- 
er occurred to her for a moment. 

And so she suffered the acquaintance to glide 
into something almost approaching to intimacy 
before any suspicion of love — earnest, vehement, 
passionate love, such as this dark-eyed stranger 
might be capable not only of feeling bnt inspir- 
ing — had even flashed across hei' thoughts. 
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bright tjvft in the early summer moonlii^i; 
reading Shakspeare in the shade of an antique 
oak that might have struck root in the toieat of 
Arden ; gathering poppies ju the corn-fields, and 
wild strawberries in the woods ; listening to the 
nightingale in the foaming, and to the cuckoo's 
double note in the stdti^ sil^ice of mid-day ; 
talking of music, of art, of poetry, of places and 
people famed in song and story, of the Alps and 
the sweet south— of erery thing, save'lovOT-these 
two drifted on day hy day, setting their beaits to 
the music of tbe joyous present, as if life had 
never a past behind nor a future before it. 

An enchanted time ! Perhaps, take it for all 
in all, the very sweetest time (hat lovers know — 
when the frail barrier of silence is yet unbroken ; 
when nothing has yet been asked, and nothing 
granted ; when lipa that have never met are 
tremulous with nntasted kisses; when the pas- 
sion that has not yet found language vibrates in 
the voice, and thrills the lingering palm ; when 
nothing is certain bat hope, and nothing worth 
hoping for but certainty ; when the fair tace of 
natnre seems all at once to be divinely trailafig- 
ured, and every common ^ing is informed with 
beauty, and the veiy air is love. An enchanted 
timej bdt, by neces^iy. a brief one ! Love will 
out no less than murder ; and, however sweet 
the suspense of silence, lovers will speak and end 
it. Debenham spoke and ended it hefbre maDy 
days were past. 

It happened thus : 

Miss Alleyne had said Chat she would like to 
hear him play, and the landladv had told them 
of a little church up in a fold of the hills some 
three or four miles away, where there was an 
organ. ^ Debenham beat up the neighborhood 
for a donkey, and at about (iiur o'clock one brill- 
iant afternoon they started, Miss Alleyne head- 
ing the procession on donkey-back : Uebenham 
leading the gallant animal by the rein ; Mr. Al- 
leyne and Archie bringing up the rear. 

The way was steep, and led, for the most part, 
through young plantations, and clearings popu- . 
loua with rabhits. Once they passed a wood- 
cutter's cottage, with its bit of garden, its bee- 
hives, its hollyhocks, its yelping cur and Rronp 
of wondering children at the gate. Sometiiaea 
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thay BUutled a covey of partridges, Mid once 
twice beard the wbir of a pheasant. But it it 
a wild, Bolitaiy clKub, on the whole, and, till 
ib^ cama to a crUB-nrad a long way up, leading 
to a space of furzj common where stood a clua- 
ter of Bome six or dght dilapidated cottages, 
tbey met not a single way-side passenger. Hence 
the; were directed along a green road still trend- 
ing upward, and so came to an old-fashioned 
paj'sonege half hidden in trees, atid a tiny church 
lo orergrown with ivy that lbs windows and door. 



the little wooden belfrr, and part of the roof, 
were alone Tisible. The; foond the church-yard 
gate unfastened ; the parson's cob feeding among 
thegraTes; the church door standing wide open 
for' all who chose to eiuer. So Miss Alleyne 
alighted, and tbey tied tfie donkey lo the gate, 
and went in. 

A quainter, quieter, sadder little cbnrch it 
would be impossible to conceive. The raftered 
roof, the screen, (he pews, panels, and pulpit, 
were all of black, wonn-eaten oak. Old scut«h- 
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ead uJ>letB crowded the walls, 
nee red, tuoked like a rusty 
ips of generations had worn 
deep hollows, and half trod- 
monumental brasses Dear the 
>r the windows, they were so 
', Bitd BO overladen with the 
it was impossilile to distin- 
<r of ihe few patches of stained 
lained in them. The organ 
isk corner against the choir, 
the screen, and partly by a 



id," sud Miss Alleyne, peep- 
rtain. " It ij open — and it is 
1 organ ! The keys are all 
7 teeth were black with ^;e ; 
:>le and decrepit that it seenu 
i have any voice left. " 
trace of an inscription," said 
i his doable eye-glass ; " but 
om, and the pliKe so dark, 

ng his seat on the oi^nisl's 
and read aloud the name of 
Maker, London, 1623." 
wo hundred and fifty years 
ling his Angers lightly along 
lere being no wind in the bel- 
ollow sound like the rattling 
Wo hnndred and fifty years — 
L a thing of pipes and valves, 
t have played upon it — Crom- 

idden np here in these wild 
1 that time?" said Miss Al- 
lif like U> know its history." 
ine, most Utety, " replied De- 
I changed its religion and its 
I once, we may be certain, 
negades, and this one is old 
uned its coat a good many 
ve been Boyalist and Ronnd. 
roiestant — have droned Puri- 
the days of the Protectorate, 
to the rhymes of Slemhold 
be morry monarch, and lent 
t's m^-music under James 
ling in the world so shame- 
as a church organ, except a 

said Mr. AUejne. 
ion, Moniieur man pire, haa 
of novelty," said his daugh- 

never have, my lore. But Mr. 
ame one to blow for him." 
1 Archie, eageriy. 
it let me relieve guard when 
1 the artist, condescendingl?. 
and shook bis head, tiia 

d," he replied. "I'm used 
iham, say when." 
was not yet ready. He was 
)s, the names on which were 



almost illegible, and trying the compass of the 

" Here is a stop," he sud, presently, " which 
is seldom, if ever, made by modem builders — 
the Vox Humana." 

"I should like to hear that," said Miss Al- 

" It is sure to be very bad. These Vox Hu- 
mana Bt«pa are generally failures, even in the 
best instminenis. Still, the thing has been 
done. There are two Vox Mnmana stops in 
the great oi^n at Freiburg — a soprano and 
tenor — the effect uf which is simply indescrib- 

"Do they reaUy sound Lke human voices?" 
asked Miss Alleyne. 

"They sound like superhuman voices— like 
the voices of angels making use of no articulate 
speech. Imagine an absolutely Gmltless voice 
singing without the atterance of even a vowel 
sound. Hut tliere ! one can not imagine it. A 
voice must utter a note by means of a vowel 
sound, and an organ can only utter Ihe note. 
This it is which gives such unearthly efiect to a ' 
good Vox Hnmana slop." 

"And this one—" 

"I predict that it is a bad specimea Now, 
Archie, blow I" 
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Archie fell upon the bellows with a will. 
Mr. Alleyne, having ensconced himE^lf in the 
most comfortable comer of the squire's pew, 
closed bis eyes and prepared to listen luxuriouB- 
ly — or, it may be, to sleep. Miss Alleyne re- 
mained in the choir, separated from the organ 
by only a rail and a half-drawn curtain. 

"Do yon mind being overlooked while yon 
play ?" she sud. " Shall I go away ?" 

He was playing now — a few soft prelimiusiy 
chords. 

" Ah, no," be smd, dreamily, without looking 
round. "Never go away. Stay here, and let 
me play to you always." 

"Always?" sherepeated with agaylittlelaugh. 
Ay { if one could arrest the shadow on tlie 



dial!" 



And lose the pleasure of expecting to-mor- 

V?" 

' ' To-morrow ? There is no to-morrow for 
another stop ; 



He checked himself; drew oi 
went on playing. 

" To-morrow I" ho resumed, after a moment's 
pause, still not looking roand ; still in Oie same 
low, musing tone. "To-morrow mm bring 
doubt, or certainty worse than doubt. To-mor- 
row may bring deaUi, or parting worse than death. 
Do not speak of to-mouow ; it makes a cowaitl 
of me." 

Miss Alleyne drew back a little into the shade 
of the curtain, but said nothing. 

"I used to live in and for the future," be 

jnt on. " Ten days ago, I thought of nothing 

else. The present, with its dis^ipointmeots and 

struggles, was a mere probation. Now the pres- 

~ ' is all in all ; the future, nothing." 

You have bad disappointments and strng- 
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AUeTne, with a touch of tremi 
hai not ? Thej ai 



glcs?" said Mis 

"Wbo that it antbiti 
tbe pnrchase-monej of 

He did not see tha bright look that flashed 
across her bco as be said this. 

"But — but if one pHTs for Buccess too dear- 
ly?" aha said, hesitalingly. 

" There are some things fbrnluchit is iinpos- 
aible to pay too dearly." 

"For inatance, fame?" 

"No; one may pay loo high a price for fame; 
bnl for happiness — " 

He broke otF abruptly. Alt this time he had 
not ceased playing. All this time the stream of 
sound kept swelling under his fingers like a gath- 
ering tide, OS he added fresh stops and wandered 
on to richer and remoter combinations of har- 

"It is perhaps one of oar heaviest misfor- 
ttmes," he began agiun, presently, "that we do 
not know whan we ate happy. Blind to the 
wealth of the present, we go on staking upon 
the future till we have lost all. Now, had 1 the 
power given to Joshoa of old, 1 would hid the 
son and moon stand still in the heavens forever. 
I would go on playing, you should go on listen- 
ing — forever. The trees ont yonder should never 
shed their leaves, the corn-fields never ripen, the 
shadows never lengthen on the grass." 

"And papa should never have his dinner, and 
poor Mr. BIjth should never leave off blowing!" 
laughed Miss Alleyne. " I fear they would not 
accept immortality upon such hard cnndiiions. 
But you have not yet used the Vox Humana 

"I am leadmg np to it," he replied. "All 
this is introduction. I will nee it now — m a 

"Asasolo? What do yon mean?" 
" I mean th^I will take it aione, without tbe 
admixture of any otber stops, on this upper row 
of keys, playing it as yon will see, with the right 
hand^ while the left hand on the row below, and 
the pedals, supply the accompaniment." 

" Like a voice, in fact, singing to an accom- 

i».ta.iit?" 

" Exactly. And now yon must imagine that 
it is night. Scene, a garaen ; the moon Ream- 
ing throughjiroken rifts of clond. the trees whis- 
pering prophblically as the nigbt-irind comes and 
goes, the fa^de of an Iltliau palaiio all ghostly 
in the moonlight, a girlish fignre on the balcony, 
H moving shadow among the cypresses below — " 

"The garden scene in 'Romeo and Juliet!' 
Tes, Mr, Debenhnm, 1 will Ity to imagine all 
that. H4ving done so, what next ?" 

" Having done so, we will suppose this Vox 
Humana lo be the voice from the garden. " 

"Romeo singing to Juliet." 

For the first lime since he had begun to play 
Debenlmin lifted his heed and flashed a Eudden 
glance at her. 

"I have not said that it is Borneo," he re- 

tiomelhing in his voice, in his words, brought 
tbe warm color in a tide to Miss Alleyne's cliect 
and brow. Something in his glance seemed to 
scathe her like fire. But, even as he spoke, 
his maater-tonch evoked the first low, detached 
tones of the Vox Humana. 

The stop was not a fine one — that nas hardly 



to be expected ; hut it was m 
had predicted, a very bad ont 
was somewhat dry and harsh j 
to the swell organ, the player b 
to make this detect less apparel 
hie, at all events, of expression 

And now, warming to his st 
on, the young man flung his wl 
improvisation. It was no lonj 
an imaginary lover in an imagi 
was his own voice telling the 
passion. Hesitatingly, timidly 
mana began, like the imcertaii 
lore hitherto unspoken. Phrai 
tive — iulemipted by frequent pai 
iog off abruptly on some unrea 
waiting a reply — now hunying 
pleading — now passionately upl 
to a whisper, the voice part 
words to make its story plaint 
suspense, hope, fear, entreaty, 
forth in turn. The very sot 
seemed to pass into the inslrun 
ol>eyed his touch as if informed 
sympathy— as if breathing the I 
ing passion. 

Then suddenly these speakin 






The 



longer waiting ui 
recitative, swept into a magnifit 
matic passages, rising and fall 
going, now dying in the di^tanc 
in might, like the fitful sivelH: 
wind; while clear above all, « 
and impetuous, the voice part n 
iuipasaioned melody. 

Miss AUe^ne had moved a 
now, constrained, as it wei'e, b; 
"so-potent art," she drew insei 
she found herself atanding, breat 
close behind the player. (Such 
had never heard befiire. Not 
wonderful in point of manual 
ham was too profound a music! 
sense of tbe phrase to attach ui 
to the mechanism of his art; i 
played, it would at any time h: 
find a doieu public parfbrmera i 
ecntants, surpassed him in dei 
playing was the direct interprel 
ins. It was mind expi-eaa^ i 
passage an inspiration — every 
Between such playing as this— 
great improvisatore — aad the p 
performer, there is the same i 
ween thb speech of a fervid on 
;entionaI rtdianfir. of a newap 
Upon Arctie Dlyth laboring 
the organ in fiis shirt-sleeves, a 
leyne placidly doling among th< 



squires pew, 



this wealth of ll 



.. __, ; but not BO upon the o 

alone it was created. She. at «] 

as though she weie listening to 

*' Have yon skill to inierptct 
ing?" he asked, presently. 

" I am skilled in nothing, 1 
ahe replied; "but — bnt I anpp 
phiyed Mendelssohn's Lieaer C 
out imagining words of aonte i 



jogle 
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"Tben wiiat voria have yon given lo 
Vox Humana all this time?" 

Miss Alleyne hesitated. 

"I do not think it le poauble," she nii, 
put actual words to masic wbidi one hears for 
the first time. One ma; ascribe a general mean- 
ing; lo the whole; bnt onlesa one knows what 
is coming next — nnless, indeed, the 

"True; bnt jrou have ascribed a general 

meaning?" 

" I supposed Ton had taken the ganlen Bceoa 
in ' Romeo and Juliet' for jonr theme." 

" And this ToicB ?" 

" Borneo's, of 

' ' Nay, I wi 
Miss Alleyne. ' 

"True; bat yon bade me at the same lime 
imagine a garden and moonlight — an Italian 
palai^o — a lady, who could be none other than 
Juliet, on the balcony — " 

" Ah, Mias Alleyne, lake Juiiet for granted, 
if you will!" he said, half turning in his place; 
hiB left hand still resting on the keys ; his eye« 
lonking into hers; his voice low, and hurried, 
and eager. "Let it be Juliet who listens; bnt 
not Romeo, not Romeo, who singsl This song, 
could you read it aright, would lell a tale of love 
as sudden, as deep, as passionate as his ; but 
with this difference— it is a tale of first love. 
Borneo, remember, loved Rosaline before ever 
he loved Juliet ; and may have loved a score of 
others besides. But he who made this song 
never gave a thonght, or a hope, to any but the 
one Juliet whom he loved fbr the llrst and last 
time in his life. Nay, I beseech yon do not 
draw away — I beseech you, hear me! What I 
have to say can not be new to yon. Y«i must 
have known that I love yon. You mast have 
seen it in my face- — heard it In my voice — ielt 
it in tk6 very air we breathe together ! I have 
loved yon from the first moment I beheld yon; 
I Jtave gone on since then loving you more and 
■more every day, every hoar. Perhaps, had I 
been sure yon could never have loved me back 
again, I might have overcome it at the first — I 
might have forced myself to By from you and 
never eee your dace a^in ; but now it is loo late. 
I have not a hope, or an aim, or an end in life 
that does not centre in yon. If I am to work 
now, it must be for you^-if I am to excel, it 
must be for you — if I am to live the life and 
fight the fight that lay before me a week ago, it 
must still be for you. Eailiug that motive — kni 
a man's heart is so fearfully strong in hope that 
it needs a mighty effort even to think of adverse 
possibililies— failizig that motive, Ju^Miss Al- 
leyne, I hardly think I should be equal to any 
tlung, or worth any thing, in tlw time tlmt lies 

lie broke off abrnpti;. Mias Alleyne turned 
a frightened glance upon the squire's pew; but 
her Mher still slept the sleep of the just. 

"I— I had not expected this," she sajd, fal- 
teringly. 

"Does it surprise yon? Is it possible yon 
had not seen bow I loved you ?" 

The question was inconvenient. Like a true 
woman, she answered it, aft«: a moment's hesi- 
tation, by another. 

' ' But why do yon love me ?" 

She had a spice of the coqnetle in her compo- 



silion — granted. Bnt, nnlesa she were the ver- 
iest coquette that ever lived, she could not have 
asked ibtt question if she had meant lo hid him 
despair. It was a qpestion that authorized him 
to launch out into ajl the foolish, fond, exti-ava- 
gant reasons that a lover's wit could devise. 
Why did he love herf Why did the sun shine 
in the heavens by day and the stars by night? 
Why did the birds ling in the spring-time, and 
the tides obey the moon, and the kindly fruits 
of the earth succeed each other season after sea- 
son ? Was it not that all things were governed 
by "a law divine" — a law of order, of fitness, of 
beauty, of sympathy, of love ? Was it not in 
obedience to that law that heart sought heart, 
and hand was outstretched for hand throi^hont 
the pilgrimage of hteF And across what a dee- 
en that pilgrimage lay for those whose fate it 
was to perform It alons! For himself be dared 
not coniemplBte it. For himself thsm was no- 
thing but Faradise or the desert Why did he 
love her? Not becaose she was beautifnl — - 
graceful — accomplished ; not because her tastes 
were his tastes ; not because she loved art^ mu- 
sic, books ; not because chance had dirown them 
together in a romantic spot at the sweetest sea- 
son of the year. Ho — for none of these rea- 
sons ; but tor her very self. Were she anbeau- 
tifui, ungraceful, untaught, ha felt he must have 
loved her jnst the same. It was that he had 
found himself constrained to love her— irresisti- 
bly drawn toward her as toward a second self— 
and this even at the first sound of her voice, 
before be had so much as seen her tace ! Was 
this accident, or the result of drcomstance ? No 
— it was destiny. It was that divine law of fit- 
ness and sympathy — ft cettera, et catera. 

In short. Temple Debenham, being not yet 
twenn-six years of age and very much in earnest, 
talked a vast deal of eloquent nonsense, to all of 
which Miss Alleyne list^ed with a beating heart 
and a changing color. Had she disliked the 
ipeaker, or read all these pretty things in a sec- 
ind-rate novel, or overbe^nl them addressed to 
another, she would have been ready enough to 
criticise them ; but what woman ever yet de- 
tected faults of style in the declaracioo of the 
lover she really eared for? As for Debenham, 
' : would have been less fiuent had he 'been less 
apeful. Miss Alleyne's one little question as 
I why he loved her had bnoyed him up to the 
iventh heaven at once. 

Having talked himself oirt of breath, be cama 
by-and-by lo a pause. 

' ' You have asked me, " he said, looking long- 
ingly at her hand, which was resting on the cur- 
tain rul, but not daring to touch it, "why Hove 
yon, and 1 have tried to tell you. Perhaps my 
and shortest answer, afte- all, vrould be t» 
say that I love you because I can not help it. 
Will you tell me in return if there is any reason 
why I should not love yon ?" 

" I — I don't know, she answered, with the 
taintest flitting of a smile about her mouth. 
" 1 shonld think there were a good many rea- 

"Do you dislike tne?" 

"N— no." 

"Do you love any one else?" 
"Yes. I love that excellent man asleep in 
yonder pew." 

"Ah, do not trifle with me, Miss Alleyne ! 
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had a business education \ If ;od had only been 
brought up in the City! Whan wilt Mr. AUeyue 
Bay?" 

" Can't imagine." 

"And Mrs. Dehenham?" 

"My mother will be utterly happy to have 
mch a daughter. They will adore each other." 

Archie gruaned aloud. 

"I'd bet any som ;oq pleased," anid he. 
"that she hasn't a f^^ing. The old Hum 
spends every thing on himself." 

"And is welcome 1« do so for me," exclaimed 
the lover. "Do you think I want money ^rith 
the woman I love F Not I ! I'd rather have 
Juliet AUeyne without a farthing, as you call it, 
than with twenty thoueand pounds for her for- 

Archie got up and tamed toward the door. 

"Yon are mad," he said, "stat*, atariug, 
raving mad. But there! — it's no business of 
mine. I will say no more. I am only making 
myself disagreeable. " 

"Confoundedly disagreeable, old fellow; and 
for nothing. I thought you'd be delighted." 

"How can I be delighted? . I'm disappoint- 
ed — awfully disappointed. I'm not clever. I 
don't pretend to bo clever; bat I know what 
genius is when I see it. I thought ynn were 
going to be a great man. I hod set my heart 
on it. J thought you'd write something won- 
derful in the way of music ; or do something 
wonderful ; for it seems to me there's nothing 
you could not do, if you liked. And then I 
thought you'd be famous, and marry a girl with 
lots of money — Claudia Hardwicke, perhaps; 
and then—" 

Debenham borst into a hearty laugh. 

"Many Claadia Hardwicke!" he repeated. 
" Why, I d as soon marry Lady Macbeth or the 
Minerva Medica. So, thank you, Archie ; I 
won't trouble yon to choose a wilt for me. I 
think I can please myself best in that matter. 
Nay, don't look so grave. Wish me joy, at 
least, before you go." 

" Oh, I wish you joy — of coarse, I wish yon 
joy," repHed Archie, his hand upon the door. 

" I'm afraid it has been a little dull for you 
these last few days, dear old f^low." 

Archie made a sort of grimace. 

"Well, ii^it hasn't been amusing," said he. 
"Yon've thrown me over, you know, altogether. 
The tour is at an end, I suppose, as tar as you 
are concerned ?" 

" Indeed, I do not say that. I certiunly shall 
not let you go on alone. 

" Ab, that means tlutt yon would like to stay 
on here forever, playing at Corydon and Fhillis, 
wi^ me for audience." 

"No — it means that I want neither to part 
from yon nor frpm her. Mr. Alleyne's picture 
will he finished in another week or ten days, and 
then he will go back to London. If we stay on 
till then, we shall siill have three weeks lefL" 

" Bother Mr. AUeyne's picture !" said Archie, 
pettishly. "Be banged if 111 wait for it. Good- 

And with this he went out, and banged the 

Poor Archie 1 It was very rude, of course. 
Of all known evidences of temper there is, per- 
haps, not one more futile, more ridiculous, more 
vulgar than door-banging. But it is veiy natu- 
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ral, and, oo donbt, very comforting. Besides, 
it was a case of real provocalion. Arcliie's was, 
at all evems, a, loving nature — honest, forbear- 
ing, fkilhfiil Bs a. dog's; and Debenham had, 
verily and indeed, " thrown him over" for a 
pretty face of a week's standing. I.arge atlow- 
untes Eboold be niBde for the ahertationa of jeal- 
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What wiU Mr. Alleyna say ? 

It was a. qneslion that had flitted across 
Debenham's tnind before ever Archibald Blylh 
translated it into downright, commonplace Kn- 
glish. And it was a \eiy unpleasant question — a 
questitm open to a varioiy of disagreeable an- 
swers, and suggestive of ell t:inds of inconven- 
ient possibilities. That Mr. Alleyne would in- 
qtiire of him concerning bis means and pros' 
peels was certain. That unless Mr. AUeyne 
loot an exceedin^y elevated and artistic view 
of the matter be would be highly dissatisSed 
with the result of those inquiries was no less 
cenain. But, then, was Mr. AUeyne likely to 
take that elevated and artistic view ? He was 
an artist. He abounded in loftv sentiments. 
He was fond of talking of bimself as a servant 
of the Ideal, a high-priest of the Beautiful, and 
all that sort of thing. But, on the other hand, 
he was particular abont his dinners, curious in 
bis wines, extravagant in the matter of cigars; 
olives, liqueurs, and all such personal luxuries. 
Was it not, then, gravely to be feared that, tirau 
parlear though be was, Mr. Allejne might in 
the present instance incline toward that prosaic 
view of love and matrimony which is formed 
upon the oracnJar columns of Letts's "Hbuse- 
keeper," rather than toward that ideal standard 
which measures all snch matters by the law of 
fiure seniiment. and is foonded on a recognition 
of the eternal fitness of things ? 

Oppressed by these misgivings, the lover could 
not refiain from expressijig something of his ap- 
prehension W> Miss Alleyne when they met next 
morning, not wholly by accident, up at the w^r, 
a good bout before the high-priest of the Beaa- 
tifu| was up and stirring. 

" You see, my own Juliet," he said, caressing 
the little hand that rested confidingly upon his 
artn, "I have no money." 

"None at all?" 

"None at all — except what I earn." 

" But that is our own case ! Vapa haa only 
what he earns." 

" But I eam^ little! Mr. Alleyne haa an 
established reputation — an aristocmlic connec- 
tion — commissions in plenty. Mr, Alleyiie, I 
doubt not, can sell whatever he paints." 

" He could sell ten times more than he punts," 
replied Miss Alleyne. " The difficulty is t« get 
him to work." 

" Whereas I work nineteen hours ont of the 
twen^-four, and can neither get my composi- 
tions performed nor published — much less paid 

"Then how — " 

She checked beiwlf, and blushed ; hnt he fin- 
ished the sentence for her. 

"How do 1 live? Well, I give lessons; I 
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" Thy Blaya hears, Qaeen!" [ Alleyne, with themort delightfolairof deciaon, 
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" We are nil htunan ; we all hare oai tern- 
pen and jeoloniies. These BCbemee, I know, 
aeldom aDswer, aod generallj and in mntual dJB- 
agreemeaU" 

" Bat we would resolve to let nothing of that 
sort creep in. It depends on oarselres, yon 
know, after all; and as for papa, why he is tbe 
most coorteons and cbanning person in the 
world, if onlj be is allowed to have his 
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It when that is eTeT7 

" It is not every one's case, it is m 
and I'm snre it is not yonrs." 

"Then there is my mother. " 

"She shall live with as too, of cod 
then we ahiUl be alna^a fbar to make np 
ing rubber. Why, it will be perfect pBradise ! 
And oh, Temple—" 

"WeQ, my darling?" 

" Snppose they fell in lova loo F" 

" What do joo mean ? Who F" 

" Mrs. Debenham and papa t There, I proph- 
esy it — the oracle prophesies it I They will Gill 
in love, with each other, and be married loo, 
and we shall be the happiest household in tbe 
whole world!" 

The air rang again with her joyons laogfater i 
but Debenham farced a grave smile, and made 
no reply. 

MisB Alteyne looked at her watch. 

"Oh dear!" she said, "it is bro 
Who would believe that we had been here 

"If yon told me we had been hen three 
hoars, I should not be snrpiised," said Deben- 

"Indeed! Does the time seem solongf" 

" Ah, yon have never read a poem of Long- 
fellow's called 'The Monk Felix.'" 

"Yes, I have. The Monk Felix went ont fa 
a walk, and Bto|ped to listen to the sin^ng oF 
bird ; and when he came back to his convent a 
tbe monks were changed, and he fonnd he had 
been gone a hundred years." 

" Ah, bnt the bird sang of heavenly things, 
so that the monk fell into a miiaculons ecstasy, 
and the hundred jetn went by like a tew min- 
ntes. Now my case, yon see, is even stronger. 
I have not merely heiu^ of the joya of a para- 
diae — I have been in paradise. Tell me that I 
have been here wiib yon three days — three 
weeks — tiiree months — and I will beliere it Im- 
mediately." 

"A ven pret^ compliment," laagbed Miss 
Alleyne ; bnt a trifle too elaborate. Bat in- 
deed I mast not linger bare another moment. " 

"Yea, one inomeot. I shall go into MoU) 
month to-day, to see if I can find a ring for this 
dear litile finger. How I wish 1 had any thing 
by which to measure the size of it ! " 

"No, no — I never wear rings, " 

" The more reason why yon should wear 
mine. I mast label yoa 'sold,' jon know, ag 
they label the pictures in the exhibition. I sup- 
pose I had bener not walk back with yon to the 
house F" 

"Oh no — not fbr the world. Papa will be 
dreadfully cross, too, when he comes down and 
finds no cotfee ready." 



" I think it is — bnt pray, pray let me go now. 

Yon will see me again, you know, in an hour." 

"Ah, it is hard to let yon go, even fur an 

And he held her, and kissed her egain and 
again, and when she broke from liim, half an- 
gry, half laughing, stood looking afler her till 
the last flutter of her dress had Tanisheil behind 
tbe willows. 

And then he sighed, and gnawed his mus- 
tache, and remained there for a long lime, thinli- 
ing. His iboaghtA, however, seemed scarcely 
to be tbe thoughts of a happy lover. He looker! 
perplexed and anxious, and by-and-by began 
throwing sumea into the river in a dreary, ab- 
stracted way, as if hardly consdoua of what he 
was doing, 

"Well, I needn't speak to him to-day, any 
how," be muttered, prasmlly. "To-morrow 
will do, after dinner." 

And then, Hhatlng off his revuie, he turned, 
with long, swift strides, toward the village. 

To-morrow — ab, who can foresee to-raorrow .' 



CHAPTER XVIL 
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IiOVE is an expensive Inxniy, u all lovers can 
testify. The poorest clown must find a piece or 
two wherewith to buy ribbons for Mo;l)^B when 
AutolycuB comes by with his pack ; and so, in 
like manner. Temple Debenham, than whom 
lew lovers conld well be poorer, trudged into 
Monmouth that veiy afternoon, and bartered 
away a bright new sovereign for a ring to place 
on Miss Allfyne'a finger. It was a poor little 
ring enough — a mere wire of twisted gold, enr- 
moanted by a tiny heart let with one )^mall tnr- 
qnoise, and contuning a place tbr hair. But 
'Temple's sovereigns were veiy few in number, 
and, slight as the ^ft was, he coulil afford no 
better. He gave the jeweler a bit of his hair 
to put in the little heart, and then, having Ar- 
chie with him lor company, look a siroll round 
Monmouth while it was being done. 

ConscientiouB sight-seers both, they contrived 
within the next hour and a half to explore the 
quaint old town from end to end, seeing the 
market-place, the caatle-walls within which Har- 
ry V.-was bora, the ancient gate upon the Mon- 

>w Bridge, and the beautiftd old Priory window 

which, say the traditions of (he place, Geoffrey 
the Cbrooicler loved to sit and write. 

By tbe time, however, that the sight-seeing 
was achieved and the ring ready, it was nearly 
five o'clock. The afternoon was iiot, the way long, 
the road dusty, and Archie proposed that they 
shonld take a boat back to CiUingford. While 
n down to ihe Wye Bridge to chaffer with 
the boatmen, Debenham, strolling leisurely after 
bin), caught sight of the post-office at tbe comer 
' a neighboring Jtr«et. He hesitated — passed 

I— stopped — turned back. 

It seemed unlikely that there should be any 
letters waiting; and jet it was possible. For 
himielf, he had heard from hia mother ijuite reg- 
ularly since leaving home, and he had no other 
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nlarity and clearness, looked like a careful tran- 
script rather than a news letter, thrown olT, as 
Mrs. Debenham's letitirs were habitually thrown 
ofl^ carrente calamo. 

Marveling somewhat at these things, and moved 
by a vague and sudden sense of apprehension, the 
young man began to read. At about the third 
or fourth hne he paused, looked back to the date, 
and referred to the post-mark on the envelope. 
Then he began afresh from the beginning, and 
read about half the lirst page. And then, with 
a look not so much of trouble as of surprise and 
perplexity, he slopped again, darted an impa- 
tient glance at Archie, who was shrilling negro 
melodies on the tic flnie with all his might, 
folded the letter up without attempting to I'ead 
further, thrust it hastily into his pocket, and 
leaned back, earnestly thinking. 

"No bad news, I hope?" said Archie, stop- 
ping short in the midst of a flourish. 

Debenham shook his head. 

"No," he said. "No news at all— at least, 
nothing that can be called news." 

Archie looked up inqniringly. 
' " Bat don't ask me any thing about it, dear 
old fellow," continued Debenham, hastily. " I 
really don't know what the letter is about my- 
self yet — bj-gone family matters, so far as I can 
see. There, we won't talk of it, please. " 

And so the matter dropped. 

The Allejnes had just sat down to dinner 
when they got back to Cillingford; bat later, 
when Temple and Archie had dispatched their 
own frugal meal and made snch change of dress 
as their limited resources would permit, Mr. 
Alleyne came. out to smoke hia nsnal post-pran- 
dial cigar, and tbnnd them in the porch. Then 
foUowed the now habitual invitation to tea and 
a mbber ; and then Mr. Allejne and Archie 
strolled up and down outeide, while Debenham 
talked to Juliet through the parlor-window. 

"Yon look," he said, "like'a portrait in a 
frame of honey-suckle; or, rather, like one- of 
those pieces by two mastere, w^ere one painted 
the head and the other surrounded it with a 
garland of flowers." 

' ' I hope I am a good likeness, " laughed Miss 
Alleyne. 

"The best ever seen — of an angel," said the 
lover, passionately. 

And then he brought out his little ring, tried 
it upon her finger, and besought her to wear it 
for his sake. 

• " Think that it ia my heart," he said, showing 
her the Utile device, " and try not to break it " 

"Your heart has a hinge to ill" 

"Yea — see, tt opens." 

"And this is your hair?" 

"This is ray hair." 

"Nay, then, you can not be enshrined in 
your own heart, it must be in my heart, if you 

Mr. Alleyne's back being tamed for the mo- 
ment, Debenham seized her hand and coTered 

with kisses. 

" That is the dearest thing you have ever a^d 

' me yet!" he exclaimed. " Am I really en- 
shrined in your heart ? Is it ray horae, ray shel- 
—- ray kingdom forever?" 

Be sober, please, or I will immediatelv un- 
say it, " retorted Miss Alleyne, drawing back' from 
the window. 
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pauf under Mias Allerns's window ; and the sec- 
ond, that he bad all thia time been waiting for a 
qaiet opportunity lo read bis mothw's letter. So 
now he sat down on the side of his bed, took llie 
candle in one hand and the letter in the other, 
and dispMed himself lo a careful perusal of its 



CHAPTER XVin. 



The letter, it has already been observed, was 
long and closely written. Seeing once more how 
long and how close it was, Uebenham was again 
consciona of that Bame vogoe sense of appiiihen- 
aion which he bad felt on fiist opening it. He 
told himself, however, that presentiments were 
all folly, and that hia mother could not poasibly 
have anf thing to write to him which he should 
not rejoice Co read ; and so he began. 

Thia was what he read : 



"Mt DBAS Son,— I intend this letter to be 
received by ym> when yon reach Monmonth, and 
I therefore send it on to await jou at-the post' 
office, knowing Aat yon will And it there sooner 

" You will be surprised when I tell jon that 

at Honmouth you are within a doten milea of the 
■pot where yonr bdoved father lies buried. Yon 
know that he died in North Wales ; but yon do 
not'know that he was a native of Benhampton, 
in Alonmonthshire, and that be was laid, by his 
own wish, in the vaults of Benhampton Church, 
the burial-place of his family for many genera- 
tions. I never saw the place before that day, 
when, at the close of a long and mournful jour- 
ney, I there parted from all that yet remained to 
me of my precious friend and companion ; and I 
have never seen it since. You, however, ought 
to see it i and you ought to know more of your 
ftimily history than 1 have yet had courage to lell 

Con. It haa ever been a painful subject to me ; 
ut that has not been my only reason for avoid- 
ing it. I have shrunk from it on your account, 
my own boy, even more than upon my own. 
Your Ufe, ap to this time at least, has been em- 
bittered by no regrets. You have been obscore, 
and industrions, and happyj and you have been 
honorably ambitions of success in the profession 
of your own choice. What imhappiness for me, 
if any thing I had to say to yon should disturb 
that peace, and tnabe you dissatisQed wi^ your 
present condition 1 

" A chance determination, however, has taken 

Sin almost to the very spot where your family 
story may be stud to begin and end ; and it is 
now my plun duly to tell yon in what way you 
are connected with that spot, and lo give you the 
opportunity of bBeing the birth-place and burial- 
[uace of yonr father and his people. 

"Your father wrole his came De Beoham, as 
all the De Benhams wrote it before him. The 
first ])e Benham of whom any definite record re- 
mains is one Geofirey William, to whom King 
Edward the First devised a grant of lands 
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events, be founded the bmlly and gave hie name 
to the place. Yoa will find a village called Ben- 
hampton, and a parish and parish church of the 
same name ; and even, I believe, n small stream 
which the villoge™ caQ the Benham River. Six 
centuries of De Uenhams lie buried in the vaults 
of Benhampton church. The walls are lined 
with theu- monumenta — the aisle is paved wiA 
their brasses. Yonr fiither lies under the north 
window, to the lei^ as yon fkce the altar, a Uttle 
below the chancel ; a plain slone slab, engmved 
only with his name and the dates of hia birth and 
death, is let into the wall close by. His wife was 
too poor to erect a better monument; his son 
must some day undertake the ofHce. 

*'Mv own boy, yon will not let the sight of 
these things trouble your contentment. The De 
Benhams, as a bunOy, are no more. All that 
was once theirs has passed into the hands of 
Btrangere, and their very name is by this time al- 
most forgotten. Yon are Ibe last of the stock, 
and all that remains (o you of what was once a 
large inheritance are the vaults in which yoar an- 
cealors alet^ . You will make np your mjod to 
these fccts, my son — yon will not give way to 
useless regrets. Yoa have always been poor, 
and you have always been happy; and this 
knowledge leaves yon no poorer, and onf^t not 
to leave you less happy. Instead ofrepinii^OTer 
what was lost before yon were bom, you should 
rejoice lo know that yon represent a noUe and 
ancient family. Such knowledge is wealtli in 
itfelf, and ought to inspire yon with fieah conr- 
oge to fight what you have so often called the 
battle of life ; and, aftw all, their ancient name 
and unstained honor were the De Benharns' best 
possessions, and these yon still inherit. For my 
own part, I am pronder that my son should be 
heir to their virtues than to all the lands and 
privileges that have melted away. 

"These lands and privileges, however, had 
been melting for many generations before your 
father's time. Much was confiscated, I bdleve, 
during the Commonwealth ; and much more waa 
squandered by those De Benhams who lived un- 
der the four Cieoi^s. One after another, they 
mortgaged, sold, and mutilated their estates ; so 
that when your grandfather died, leaving yum' 
liither an orphan of eleven years of age, only a 
remnant of the property remained. This rem- 
nant being vested in the hands of a conscientious 
guardian, was carefully nursed for him during his 
minority. lie went to Eton attd Oxford, and was 
intended for the army. He had good abilities, 
without being particularly clever, and he was 
good-natured to a &iult. Like many veiy good- 
natured people, he was somewliat inclined to indo- 
lence and disinclined lo study ; and was as gener- 
0O8, unsuspecting, and Credulous as a child. Na- 
ture seems to design such men for victims. The 
needy and dishonest scent them, as it were, by 
instinct, and prey upon them without pity. It 
was your father's heavy misfortune to fall in the 
way of one of these social vollurea during his 
third year at the university, and the vtdture de- 
voured him. . I shall not attempt to do mora 
than outline the story of hia ruin. 

"The young man's name, I think, was Wyn- 
yatt; he was only eighteen years of age, and yoor 
father was turned twenty-one. But the yoanger 
was the elder in all worldly things. He came of 
a had stock. His father, I have beard, was a 
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diarepuUble, dUsipsMd man, involved in turf ' 
trans&cdona ; married to tui Italian opera-iinger 
of doublfnl reputation ; and discounteaanced by 
hia faioilT. The son at eighteen was blaii, vi- 
douB, and unscrnpulous ; he obtained a fatal aft. 
cendeacj over your father's mind ; led him into 
«ild and reckless couraes ; planged bim into 
debt ; indnced him to pot his name to all kinds 
of papers— in a woid, mined him ] 

"And never was ruin more swift and ihor- 
ongh. There was bo little to lose, and it was so ' 
quiuhly gone i Yonr tkthor waa hurled in a few 
weeks &om competency to beggarj. lie left 
college without having taken his degree, tied to 
the Continent, and left bis gnardiao and credit- 
ors to deal with the estate as they pleased. In 
the mean while, the elder Wynyatt refiuied to pay 
one penny of the bilis which his son had led yonr 
father to accept. Yoting Wynyatt was a minor, 
and irresponsible ; yonr father was of age, and 
legally liable for ^e whole. Then the last acre 
of tbeDeBenham lands was brought to the ham- 
mer, and yonr father's fortunes were wrecked at 
once and forever. 

" A miserable pittance of something less than 
fifty pounds a year having been rescued for him 
by the strenaooseHbrls of guardians and lawyers, 
he continued to live abroad, and hid himaelf fbr 
more than ■ year in some obscure lawn on ^e 
borders of the Italian Tyrol. Interest was then 
made for him at Vienna, and he obtained a com- 
mission m the Ausirian service. This he contin- 
Bed to hold, as you Itnow, till about a year before 
his deatii, when his health finally broke, and we 
.came back to England. We bad then been married 
some nine years ; and yon, our only child, were 
- jnst eight. The yoangest daughter of a needy 
English chaplain in a foreign capital, I had been 
tised to poverty all. my life, as you have been, my 
son ; and I could not nnderswrd why your fa- 
ther was not as bappy and contented as myself. 
Bat bis life was one long regret. He could not 
endure privation; he eould not reconcile himself 
to the loss of his position in society ; he could 
not bear to see his wife and child poorly dressed 
and lodged, and living in ohacurity. Ton re- 
member how sad your dear father nsed to be. 
Temple, and how he would sit for honrs by the 
open window, silent and brooding, with his head 
resting on his hand. Yon remember the journey 
to England, and the summer we spent all that 
time when he was so ill among the mountains in 
North Wales. And I think you remember the 
mournful place where, when the last leaves fUl, 
he die>l. 

"This is along letter, my son, and yet it leaves 
much unsaid that I had meant to say. But I 
f^l that no letter, however long, and no details, 
however circumstantial, would tell you as much 
of the past as you would learn at Benhampton 
in the course of a single morning. Write to me 
after yon have been thei-e. I think I know you 
well enough to be certain that, when once you 
have received this letter, you will not rest till you 
have made the journey. 

' ' Your loving mother, 

" Adelaide Mart Db Bbnham." 

^th tome pauses and some tnming bock, the 
you^ man read this letter through from (he be- 
Sioning to the end ; and then he sat for a long 
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perhaps, by eamethiiig of authority in the strao- 
ger's manner, Muched his cap and replied more 
deferentially ; 

' ' Ay, Sir. I be one of Farmer Bowstead's 

And with this he Iruilged on, leading the way 
by B scarcely perceptible foot-track that led up 
transrersely across a steep hill-side, divided hero 
and there by rough stone fences. At the top 
of this hill there ran a lodg belt, or terrace, of 
Ri plantation. Beyond that again, the ground 
seemed still to lead up to higher levels, and the 
road below wound down into the valley, which 
spread thence away into the tar distance, fertile, 
and sunny, and golden with the coming han^est. 
To the left, some ten miles olf or more, lay the 
Monmouth hills, marking the course of the Wye; 
of which, however, not a gleam was visible. 

Temple Debenham marked all this as he 
scaled the hill-side, looking out the irhile for 
any first sight of house-top or spire. He was 
himself surprised at the keen and eager interest 
with which he scratiniied each foot of the way. 
Of eveiy tree, every inclosure, every fence, lie 
said: "This was once theirs." The landscape 
took a deeper significance, liecanse it had been 
so bmihar to those who were gone before. The 
very cicidhopper plodding by his side, inasmuch 
as he was a sun of ttie soil, seemed not alto- 
gether the same as other clodhoppers in Temple 
Uebenham's eyes. 

" Did yoQ say you were born here — in this 
veiy parish ?" he asked, presently. 

The man nodded. 

"Ay," he sdd. "I were bom here, sure 
enough. And my Ihther before me." 

' ' You don't remember the old family, 1 sap- 

The man looked at him vacantly, and shook 
hia head. 

" What old family ?" said ha. 

"The De Benhams — the old masters here, 
who once owned alt these parts. Yon must 
have heard of them ?" 

He shook his head again. 

"No," he swd. "I never heard tell of any 

And then he began to whistle. 

The young man sighed, and a feeling of de?o- 
laieness came upon him. His mother was right. 
The femily, as a family, was indeed esiinct, and 
the place thereof knew it no more. He had not 
thought to find the very name forgotten. 

By this time they had mounted the hill-side 
and struck into the plantation. 

Presently Rusticus, who was now plodding 
ahead, the path being full narrow, gave his scythe 
a hitch, and, half looking back, said: 

"Maybe you mean the folks that belonged to 
th' old castle ; but that was before my time." 

"What old castle?" asked Debenham, quick- 
ly- 

"Benhampton Castle, to be sure — Farmer 
Bowstead'fl place." 

Benhampton Castle! Hia mother had told 
hira nothing of this — not a word. He remem- 
bered, however, that her letter had said some- 
thing about a ruin. Still he bad not dreamed 
that this ruin was the rain of so great a plye as 
the name of Benhampton Castle would seem to 
promise. 

" What do you mean by speaking of it ns 
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Fanner Bowaiead'g place?" heaaid, aft«rabrief 
dieiice. "Is tbecaslle a ruin orafaiiii-hoiue?" 

"Both," replied KoBCicua, curtlj. 

"Bolh?" 

''Aj-1 






o th' 01 



The jouGg man fell back a step or two, si- 
lenced and troubled. Hie eagerness was ^ne. 
He cared to aek no more questions. He hai^ 
beard too much already. 

Hon high the;' must hare held tbeir heads, 
how rich in all worldly possesBionB they must 
have been, those De Benhains of the olden time! 
And DOW — now their very name was not only 
forgotieo in the place, but their ancient home, 
the birth -place, of the race, was given over to 
Farmer Bowstead and the owls I Bitter reflec- 
tions these. Debenham began to think that 
his mother was not altogether wrong in her ap- 
prehensions. It might bave been better for him 
never lo have known these things — never 10 have 
set foot in the place. 

They now emerged from the plantation, and, 
still following the path, skirted the base of an- 
other slope, a)^arently no less steep than the 
last. Then, passing a huge stone quarry, hewn 
Ont of the hill-side like an ancient amphitbealre, 
and long since clothed with trees and brambles, 
they came to a stile ; and beyond the stile to an 
open space where sheep were feeding. 

"Yonder's the church," said Kusticas, paus- 
ing with his foot on the sdle. "And yonder's 
the CBstle." 

Debenham cleared the stile at a bound. 



almost level with the ground, was intemi 
here and thei« by a hoUow-eyed, window 
watch-tower j while standing a iiule back 
ward the centre, as it might be, of the ii 
coart-yard) arose a huge square keep, lilei 
tapestried with ivy from top to bottom. A 
taresqne and imposing ruin, on the whole, 
snperbly situated. So, at least, thought Tei 
Debenham, who had seen feudal roina by 
score during his life in Geimany. 

The church looked very small, and more n 
em by some centuries j but this, probably, 
because it had been restored from time to t! 
and so restored as to lose an each occu 
some of its primitive charactei istics. It 
surmounted by neither spire nor tower, but 1 
by a small wooden belfry containing a sil 
bell. And the cburcb, like the castle keep, 
almost overgrown with ivy. 

The graasy hill-side OH which these bt 
ings stood was dotted over here and there 1 
clamps of line old trees, and presented one 
broken stretch of pasture covering perhaps t« 
t7 acres. It was evidently all that remainec 
the park of Ibnmer times. 

For some moments Debenham «taod loot 
fixedly, silently, as one who panses at the 8i 
mit of a mountain pass when first the landst 
which he has toiled so far to see breaks upon 
sight. Then he drew a deep breath, and, I1 
ing to the laborer who still lingered by his s 



"Bnt if not, shall I find the .. 
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"The knight's bones ire dm 

And ble good sword mst; 
Bis soul Is with the islnls, I 



Bbbhamptok CiiTLE ou the cTost of the hill ; 
Benhamplon Church nestling against the slope 
a little lower down ; Farmer Bowstead's stacks 
and bams clustered, not unpicluresquely, in the 
midst of the mios ; Farmer Bowstead's sheep 
feeding all about the pleasant sward ; Farmer 
Bowstead's plump roan cob looking out placidly 
from his place of pasture in the church-yard, 
with his noee on the church-yard gatej in the 
back-ground, more hills, more woods, more belts 
of lir and pine ; in the fore-gronnd, reaching far 
and wide on either side and down into the val- 
ley, long waving slopes of gold-brown wheat and 
rippling barley, rich spaces of chocotaJe-colored 
fallow, fragrant fields of white and purple ctover, 
and broad tracts of turnip lands and beet ; down 
in the valley, a chain (rf low meadows, green, 
alder-fringed, popnlons with cattle, and watered 
by a winding rivulet ; beyond all this, the open 
country, and the ^-away hills. Snch was the 
scene, en bloc, as it were, which met Temple 
Debenham's eyes at the tirst glance. That first, 
all.embracing glance once given, he looked again 
for the details. 

A long, straggling, gray stone min was Ben- 
hampton Castle, bounded by a line of baltle- 
nented wall which inclosed, apparently, a space 
of severa] acres. This wall, in some places quite 
perfect, and in others so broken away as to be 



'Thanks for your guidance, my man," 1 
Debenham, bis fingers exploring the somen 
aste recesses of his waistcoat pocket. " 
jurself some beer this hot morning.' 

Rusticus looked at the shilling, looked at 
stranger, and looked hack again at the shilli 
He had been doubtful all along whether or 
this dnsty pedestrian was a gentleman ; bnt 
shilling decided it So he loached his hat 
the second time, consigned the coin 10 s< 
' It of onknown depth and difficol^ un 
nock-frock, and with a muttered "Tlianl 
Sir — thankee kindly," turned on his heel 1 
went his way. 

Then, very slowly, Temple Debenham w 
np toward the church. He coald see as 
drew nearer that the half-door at the porch ' 
standing ajar, bnt tliat the inner door was dol 
At the chnrch-yard gate he paused to glance 
a moment at the graves. There were but 
of these — a dozen head-stones perhaps ; one 
two railed tombs; a score or so of plain mou 
on which the grass had had long time to gr 
The yonng man knew that none of his own { 
pie lay out here in the cold. His mother's le 
told him to look for their monnmenrg and brai 
in the church ; and yet his glance lingered v 
a kind of interest on these humble graves. Vi 
they not the resting-places of those who had b 
tenants, laborers, servants of the family, geni 
tion after generation F 

The roan cob snnffkd at him, as if know 
him to be a stranger, and, h he opened the gr 
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mored aside to let him pm)b. And then he went 
quickl; op the path, and through ttie perch, and 
np to the church door. The handle timed in 
hiB sraspi and t^e door yielded. 

His heart beat iasler Uion osoal as he took off 
his hat and stepped acToos that thresbold. 

He advancM a few steps — paused — looked 
round— looked down — saw that the very flag- 
stones on which he was standing were covered 
with inscriptions and armorial bearings; that 
the walls were thick with tablets and moulder- 
ing hatchments ; that the aisle and chancel were 
lined with stately monuments. Were these all 
De Benharas ? Were these stained gkss heral- 
dries through which the noonday sun was pouring 
in shafts of porple and orange, those many-qnar- 
tered coats of anus, these mottoes, these devices, 
theirs— all theirs ? His brow darkened as he re- 
flected that he, the heir, the last living represenl^ 
ative of all these dead, was ignorant of the very 
insignia of the family. 

But before' approaching any of these monu- 
menls, before deciphering one of these inscrip- 
tions. Temple Debenhara looked round for the 
one tablet which, above all else, he had came 

"Under the north window," said hia mother's 
letter — "Under the north window, facing the 
aicar — a little to the left of the chancel." Ha 
had not yet advanced beyond the font, jnst in- 
side tlie door : but he saw it instantly — a small 
square tablet bordered with black marble ; a tab- 
let ^at, even at this distance, looked newer than 
the rest. In another moment he was standing 
before it, reading the inscription. 

That inscription was br!ef and simple enough, 
but it epitomized a histoid- 



DOBH AFBll. 1^ 1S09. 

The yoong man read, and, as he read, a deep, 
dark 6afh monnted slowly aQ over his face and 
brow. Then the flash faded, and left him very 
pale. 

For a long time he stood on thp some spot, in 
the same attitude, motionless, absorbed in pro- 
found thought. Again and again he read that 
brief inscription ; again and again recapitulated 
to himself the facts which it recorded. But they 
were facts of which he foond it difficult at first 
to realize the full signiScance. At length he 
drew a deep breath, sat himself down upon the 
altar-step, and covered his &ce with his hands. 

The sun had shifted from the painted window 
and the shadows had changed upon the Boor 
before he looked np from that reverie. And 
then he rose heavily, dreamily, like one just 
toased from sleep. 

One by one, he then took the monuments as 
they came, staying to read the inscriptions upon 
such as were still legible, and setting himself, 
apparently, to carry away a clear and permanent 
recollection, not only of each separate tomb, bnc 
of the nnme and deeds of those who lay beneath. 
Happening to have a pencil and a small note- 
book in his pocket, he now and then scrawled a 



line of memorandum as be went along ; and once 
he stopped to sketch a hasty outline of a coat of 
arms. All this he did muthodically, earnestly, 
witli a strange look of concentrated purpose in 
his face — such a look as it had never worn in all 
s life before. 

It was a lon^ task ; for the monuments were 
any — very many, very various, all more or less 
defaced. The inscriptions, too, were difficult to 
read, foil for the most part of quaint spelling and 
crabbed abbreviations, and in some cases almost 
wholly illegible. Of one, for instance— a b^u- 
tifnl Gothic tomb surmount^ by a carved cano- 
py of delicate, lace-like tracery — he could only 
discover that it was erected in memory of one 
Alan Beanclerk De Benham, slain somewhere 
in battle, A.n. 1806. Of another and a very 
curious monument in high relief, representing a 
knight and his lady kneeling face to face wilh 
their children kneeUng behind them, four boys 
behind the father and four girls behind the mo- 
ther, all in painted stone, but greatly mutilated, 
be coold make out no more than these were the 
effigies of one Marmaduko De Benham and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, with their family, and that they 
both died on the some day of the same year some 
time during the reign of King Hern; VII. But 
tiiB dates were all effaced, and the Inscription, 
^ough long and apparently full of detail, was so 
"^hipped and obliterated that even aa adept would 
lave been puzzled to decipher it. Next to this 
^onp (for the monuments succeeded each other 
n any thing but due chronological order) came 
I cumbrous stmcture of cinque cento pillars, re- 
ievos, and decorated arches, in Ihe midst of which 
eposed the headless effigy of a certain Simon 
Charles De Benham, thirteenth baron of that 
name, attired in fuU trunk-hose, starched nilf, 
and high-heeled sboon. This nobleman, said 
the Latin epitaph inscribed along the front of 
his tomb, served, while a young man and during 
his Other's lifetime, as a volunteer in the Impe- 
rial army, onder the Emperor Rodolph II. ; and, 
having valiantly distinguished himself against 
the Turks at Che siege of Gran, in Hungary, 
*.D. Ii'j95, was, for bis services there rendered, 
created a Count of the Holy Koman Empire, the 
tiile to descend to his children and thrar success- 
ors ftirever. Then came a pompons mural tablet 
surmounted by a bust of one AJgernon Sack^'ille 
De Benham in a laced cravat and a Ramities 
wig — a great man in his generation ; a caplain 
of the second troop of horse-guards ; a Lord of 
the Bedchamber to his highness Frince Geoigo 
of Denmaik; Lord-Lieu ten ant and Gustos Ro- 
tulonim of the County of Monmouth, and Gov- 
ernor of the Island of Guernsey. This ' ' high 
and puissant lord," as be was styled in the in- 
scription, died at St. Peter Port, a.d. 1747, and 
was brought to Benhampton " with muclrhonor" 
to be buried in the vaolts of his &mily. 

Then, besides these more imposing monn- 
ments, were numbers of smaller tombs, mostty 
of Gothic design ; some richly paneled and dec- 
orated with elaborate coats of arms ; some yet 
retainingtraces of paintandgUdingj some hair- 
ing recumbent figures of knights and ladies ; and 
one adorned wilh the statue of a portly abbot in 
his mitre and robes. Here, too, were tablets, and 
brasses, and flag-stones, each with its record — ooe 
telling how an only son had fallen at the battle 
of Flodden Field, on the 9th of September, 151 3 ; 
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BQotiier lamenting the death of a ji>iiag bride 
onl; foDr months wedded ; another Betting fonli 
how a whole family, aeven in nuTober, the cbil- 
diBD of Jocelpi, eisteentb Baron De Benbam 
and Mary his wife, were swept awaj in lees than 
three weeks, dating trom May 12, 1(>6T, hj "a 
malignant fever. " 

More ancient, however, and for every reason 
more interesting than any of those, waa a plain 
black marble sarcf^hagns standing in a dark re- 
cess behind the choir, npoa which lay the stacne 
of a knight in foil chain armor wi^ hts hands 
folded in prayer, his sword and spars g^ed on, 
and hts dcg at his feet. No statne in all the 
chnrch was so mntUated. Not a featnra of his 
&ce, not a finger of bia ganntleted hands re- 
mained. His TBiy dog was shattered almost out 
of flDrm— and yat before this tomb Temple De- 
benham lingered longer than before any of the 
others ; for here, as testiSad a modem inscrip- 
tion, let into the wall abora, lay the dost of chat 
Geoffrey William De Benham npon whom the bar- 
ony was Srst bestowed in 12T3. "HefoQght," 
sud the tablet, "for the king at the battle of 
Evesham, a.d. 1266; accompanied Prince Ed- 
ward in his expeditioii to the Holy Land in 1270; 
and was among the first of [hoae, his former com- 
panions of the Cross, whom that prince distin- 
gnished by his favor on letuming home as king 
of England in 1273." Of the dale of his birth, 
of tjie date of bis death, of his wife's name and 
lineage, of all the deeds of all his later life, no 
vestige of record or legend remained. 

Having gone the round of the monnments, 
atid investigated eveiy nook and comer of the 
church, Temple Debenham turned back as ho 
was leaving the plaoe and retraced his steps— 
not to the tablet under the north window, bat 
to that dark comer behind the choir where lay 
the dust of the Crusader. Between that shad- 
ow; warrior and himself yawned an abyss of 
welj-nigb six hundred years ; and yet he felt at- 
tracted to his grave by a subtler sympathy of 
kinship than he could any bow bring himself to 
feel for tbe hero of Gam, or tne governor of 
Guernsey, or any others of those his predeces- 
sors who reposed close by in high funere;d 
stale. What manner of man, he wondered, was 
ha, the stalwart founder of so long a line ? Was 
he not only brave bat wise ? Was he good ? 
Was he happy ? Lived he to a green old age, 
bnilding his honie, planting his trees, coltivating 
tbe arts of peace, and surroanded by a numer- 
ous family? tSapposing that grave were to be 
opened, what would be found within? Dust and 
ashes? Arastysword? A pair of golden spars ? 
Who could tell ? Ab, who indeed? Notoneof 
all these pompons stalesmen— not one of these 
be-frilled and be-periwigged courtiers. Lesst 
of all he, the poor obscure muBician, the land- 
less heir to all these empty honors 1 

So, beside the resting-place of the founder of 
his family, lingered and mused, half in bitter- 
ness, half in sadness, the last of the Da Ben- 
haiDS. At length lie turned away, for the day 
was wearing on, and he had yet the castle ruins 
to Be« ; but his last glance, as be paEsed ont 
into the porch, sought the grave of the Cmsader. 



CHAPTER XXr. 



"Ak extinct family, Sir — an extinct fhmily, 
and an extinct title. Not one of 'em left. All 
dead and gone— dead, and gone, and fo^tten. i 
Snch is life! Not but what they bad a ^>od 
time of it, those De Benbams. Six hundred 
years. Sir — six hundred years '. It was a long 
lease, and they made themselves nncommonly 
comfortable while it lasted. Tbey dipped their 
fingers into every body's pie, and ve^ pretty 
pickings they got, I can teil yon — abbey lands, 
govemotships, rich heiresses, monopolies of alt 
sorts. Bless yoal I know all about them — 
how they got it, and how they spent it. The 
spending was quick work compared with the 
getting, too. Why, I've an old chesf up in one 
of my garrets yonder lidl of their mouldering 
old fanuly papeia — deeds, charters, settlements, 
leases, letters, and tbe dence knows what be- 
sides. Many's tite winter evening I've amused 
myself and my girls by spelling 'em over. It's 
made regolat antiquarians of ns — by Jove I it 

So, in a big, bnrly voice, with bis hands in 
his trowsers' pockets ; his feet very wide apart ; 
his stods, bis watch^chtun, his braes buttons glit- 
tering in the sun ; and the whiJe length and 
breadth of bis enormous person radiating pom- 
posity, respectability, good-humor, and irre- 
proachable solvency, said Farmer Bowstead. 

Or, as he himself preferred to be called, Mr. 
Bowstead, Or, as bis dangbtera would fain 
have had him called. Squire Bowstead. He 
bad, faowever, no claim to the squiredom, being 
in truth neither more nor less than a wealthy 
yeoman, of yeoman parents bred ; fcirly well ed- 
ucated ; ready of speech at a vestry-meeting, an 
agricultural dinner, or an election committees 
as well known in the hunting^Seld as the maatet^ 
of the hounds himself; and a prominent man in 
all local and parochisi matters. A well-inten- 
tioned, liberal-minded man, (oo, according to his 
light ; ready with his purse ; hearty and hospi- 
table with^. No great favorite, by-tbe-way, 
with lieverend A^g Golighlly, perpetual curate 
of St. Baraahas, Benhamplon ; but well liked, 
on the whole, by his laborers tjkd servants, and 
gratefully spoken of in time of dearth or sick- 
ness by the poor of the parish. 

"1 preanme l^at I am addressiog the owner 
of-~of this property?" Mid Temple Debenham, 
glancing from Farmer Bowstead to the mins, 
and from tbe mins back again, with some in- 
ward distaste, to Farmer Bowstead. 

"I bought the .castle. Sir, such as it is, and 
the home form, at Colonel Smithson's death," 
replied tbe big man, audibly jingling tbe gold 
and silver in his pockets as he spoke. "No 
great bargain, either. A light, poor land up 
here among the hills ; some good pasturage dovrn 
in the valley; seven hundred acres altogether. 
As for the castle, yon see what that ia— bnilding- 
material— mere building-material!" 

Debenham had gone np from behind the 
church, and entered tbe mins at a point where 
the line of outer fortification was broken away 
level with the gronnd. Here be had suddenly 
come face to f^e with Farmer Bowstead, who', 
well pleased to do the honors of the place, had 
at onoa begun the conversation. They were 
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new window-BBshea. And I laid down two new 
floors : and I papered and painted every niche 
of wall and wainscot before coining in. The 
Colonel may not have been particular; bat I 
don't like living in a pig-sty myself" 

"So yon bought this property from Colonel 
SmilhsoD ?" said Debeuham, abruptly, llien, 
correcting himself with a well-bred grace thnt 
came to him naturally at time», he added : "I 
beg your pardon, 'i'heae questions seem im- 
pertinent : but I have just been seeing the moo- 
umeuts in the church, and 1 can not help feeling 
some interest^ — some curiosity—" 

" Don't mention it, Sir — don't mention it," re- 
plied the farmer. " Impossible not to be inter- 
ested in a fine old place like this. Yes, 1 bought 
it from Colonel Smithson ; that is to say, I 
bought it after Colonel Smithson's death from 
Colonel Stnithson's executors. An eccentric old 
man ; had lived all his early life in India; viitit- 
ed no one ; neither shot, nor bunted, nor did any 
thing that a country gentleman la expected to do. 
Never went to church. Never voted. Never 
opened a newspaper. Hated the sight of a wo- 
man — wouldn't have a petticoat about the place. 
Folks about here used to say he was mad ; bnt 
thai was all rubbish. Eccentric — eccentric, if 
you like ; bnt no more mad than yon or me." 

"And how did he come by it ?' asked Dehen. 
ham, inwardly chafing againet the man's pomp- 
ous garrulity ; but enduring it for the sake of 
such information aa might be extracted there- 

"By the property?" 



years betbre be bought it — rented it from the cred- 
itors, yon know ; for the laat lord was over head 
and ears in debt — hadn't an acre that he could 
call his own. When he died eveiy thing came 
the hammer; and Colonel Smithson bought 
It what I bought after him — the home iana 
and the castle. But he did Ibe place a world of 
damage, Sir — a world of damage. " 
"Ay — how so?" 

"Neglect, Sir— sheer neglect; let it fall to 
pieces usler than need have been. The ban- 
queting-hall was qnite perltet when he first came 
here, and nearly all the north side of this quad- 
rangle, but he would not do the least thing to 
preserve the place. Except in the corner where 
he lived — where I hve now — he never replaced a 
tile, or put in a pane of glasa, or shored up an in- 

place from ruin. And so it fell from bad to 
worse, and became what you see. Age, of 
couise, has done much ; but wind and weather 
and neglect have done more." 

"So that it has really suflered more damage 
witliin the last aevenieen j'eara than might have 
come to it, with fair treatment, in the course of 
a century," said the young man, bitterly. 

" Colonel Smithson bought the properly some- 
vi-here about March, 1843, and we're now in 
18G0," muttered Farmer Bowalead, half aloud. 
"Yea, that's aevenieen years. Humph! I took 
you ibr a stranger. Sir, bnt yon seem to be 
readier with these dates than myself." 

"Probably because I have just come from the 
church, where I have been reading the inscrip- 
tion on — the latest tablet," repUed Detienham, 
with some hesitation. 
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The snapicious look cleared off froD) the farm- 
er's hearty face like a ehadow. 

"To be Bure, to be eure," said he. "I told 
yoa he boogfat it wfaen the last lonl died, and ^ ou 
saw by the inEcriplion tbat it happened in No- 
vember, 'forty-two. Quite right. Sir — quite right. 
The Colonel did bny it seventeen years and Ave 
mnnthe ago, by the book. And 1 bought it in 
'lif [y-aix— four years ago next Michaeltnae, And 
there you've the whole hiatoiy of Benharapti 
Caalle. It has only changed hands twice sin 
the old bnrity died out, and they held it over s 
hondred years." 

"And now, yon say, thera is not one of the 
name left?" said the young man, with assumed 



' ' No. I said it wag an extinct femily ; 
is not yet an extinct name. Lady De Benham 
is still living," 

The young man conld not repress an involnn- 
taiy moTcment It was the first time he had 
thought of his mother by that title. 

"The estate was clogged with an annuity for 
her," continned the owner of Beohampton: 
"and she draws it t« (his day." 

"From yon?" said Debenham, qaichly. 

"No, no. Not from these lands. These are 
mine, fairly bought and fairly sold — freehold — 
nnencurabered — no miatHke about them. No — 
Ijidy De Benham 's pittance, such as it is, comes 
fi-om land down in the valley. I have nothing 
to do with it I should be very sorry if I had. 
Fancy forty pounds a year for the widow of Lord 
De Benham, one of the oldest barons in the En- 
glish peerage 1. I should be ashamed to have the 
pitiful sum pass through my handn." 

" The fading does you honor, Mr. Bowstead, 
said the young man, in a low voice. 

And at that moment ha liked the burly farmer 
so well'that he would gladly have shaken hands 
with him. He fell as if the man must be a good 
man in that he spoke of Lady De Benham, e 
in this rough fashion, with compassion and 
spect. And, besides, he gave her her title — that 
title which her son now heard for the first time, 
and which sounded so pleasantly in his ears. lie 
irould perhaps have been ashamed to acknowl- 
edge it even to himself, but that Farmer Bow- 
stead should have been the first to speak to him 
of his mother by that name affected him almost 
OS a special claim upon his regard. 

In thamean while the owner of BenhamptoD, 
all unconscious of what was passing in (he mind 
of this sun-burnt stranger, stared at the compli- 
ment, and felt half incUned to resent it as a tib- 

' ' You spoke of the banqueting- hall just now," 
said Debenham, resuming the conversation. 
"Where did it stand?" 

"There — where you see that large end win- 
dow. The chimney-piece and alt (he east wali 
are still pretty perfect, and even the hinges of the 
door. Would yoa like (a make the Tonnd of the 

ITiis was precisely what Debenham had been 
longing to do from thelirst; so Farmer Bow- 
stead, who really proved to be a capital cicerone, 
led tlie way, and the yonng man followed. 

They b^an with the silo of the banqiietlng- 
hall — a magnilicent room, now roofless, window- 
less, lloorless, carpeted with weeds and bmmbles, 
and open to all the winds of heaven. This hall, 
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ear caught the first fnv notes of a popular polka 
" janglod out of tune," upon » piano whose days 
were evidently in the aear and yellow leaf. 
There flashed npon tiim a horrible vision of the 
Miss BowBteada, red-clieelied, red-elbowed, pos- 
sibly red-haired, and musical exceediuRly. The 
vulgar measure grated upon his ear like a pro- 
fanity. He recoiled impalientlj. 

"No, no," he said. "1 mast go. Time 
presses, and I have a long walk back. Many 
thanks — good-night. " 

And with this he raised his hat, turned abrapt- 
Ij on his heel, and strode away. 

Leaving the ruins by the wny ho had come, 
he neither paused nor looked back ; bnt, with the 
swift, assured slep of one who has a definite pur- 
pose befbre him, made direct for tlie charch-yard 
gate, pushed it open, went up the path, took off 
his hat in the porch, walked straight up to the 
aJtar rails, bowed his face npon his hands, and 
knelt down in silence. 

He remained thus for some moments; then 
rose — fetched a small Teslament fixim the near- 



est pew-^tumed again toward the ahar — put 
the book reveientlj to bis lips, and said, almost 
in a whisper : 

" I swear it— so help me God ! " , . 

He had taken a solemn vow. and taken it in 
the most solemn way be could devise, with the 
dust of a long line of ancestors beneath his feet, 
and their monomeotB looking down opon him 
from erery side. No wonder, then, that, having 
replaced the little Testament and cast one last 
glance at the tablet under the north window, he 
tamed away with a graver brow and a slower 
step than before. 

Then, still intent upon his own thoughts, he 
replaced bis hat, as it were, mechanically, passed 
out through the churi:b-yard, and followed die 
downward path as far as the stile. Here he 
stopped and looked back. The stm was now 
fast bending toward the west, and the miua were 
all aglow in the rich light of the early summer 
evening. He gazed at them long and earnestly, 
and, OS he gazed, there s^in came into hts fBce 
that strange, concentrated look — that look of 
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bard resolve — whjdi was soon to become its flxed 
and baliitual expression. 

" I haTe swom it," he Boid, scarcely conBdons 
that he waa Bpeaking aloud. " I have swoiti it, 
and I will achieve it — cost what it may," 

The next moment he had bounded over the 
stile, und was awinging back to Monmouth at the 
rate of sometliing better thsn four miLee an hoar. 

Td the meB.n while Farmer Bowstead, preaid- 
ing over a well-furnished tea-table, dijcussed Che 
etra.agei'a visit with his daughters — three pleas- 
atlt, comely young women enough, not one of 
whom, bj-lhe-way, was either red-elbowed or 
red-haired. 

' ' As off-hand a fellow aa ever I aaw in my 
life," said the master of Benbaniplon Caatle. 
*' I asked him in — ofiered him a glass of our old 
ale — and he barely thanked me. Just turned on 
his beel and marched off, as if my lionse wasn't 
good enoDgh for him. " 

"Was he yODiig, papa?" asked one of the 
damsels. 

"Abont tin or eight-and-twenly.'' 

' ' And good-looking ?" 

"Not according to my notions. Miss Bella." 

"I'm sore be was a geniloman," said the 
youngest and prettiest of the three. 

Farmer Bowstead frowned, shook his head, 
and helped himself to an enormoos slice of meat- 

"Not a bit of it^ my dear," he siud. "Not a 
bit of it A shabby-looking fellofc— padestiian 
toarist, evidently — an actor, or painter, or maga- 
zine writer, or something of that sort, I'll be 
bound. Not a bit of a gentleman!" 



CHAPTER XXn. 

"The world Is mine oyster. "—Kma SinbiIV. 

Mr, Abcuibald Bltth was not given to early 
rising. Under bis fellow-traveler's rule and gov- 
ernance he consented, coyly enough, lo rise at 
six, or even, on especial occasions, at half past 
five ; bnt, left to himself, he would go on sleep- 
ing the sleep of the jast till eight, or nine, or even 
tea o'clock on the bright«st sommer morning 
thatiever shone. Thns it came to pass that at 
nine a. v. on the day following the events last re- 
lated, when the little woHd of Cillingford was all 
up and doing, and the birds oatside his window 
were singing R^r joy of the sunshine, and even 
Mr. Alleyne was engaged upon bis matutinal 
broiled trout and colfee, Archibald Blyth was 
suddenly wrenched from tlie farthest Elysium by 
the preasnre of a hand on bis shoulder and the 
Bonnd of a voice in bis ear. 

" Awake, arise, or be forever fUlen I" aaid the 
familiar, balf-mockicg tones that he knew so well. 
" Why, man alive I do you know what o'clock it 

Archie sat tip, gasping, and rubbing his eyes. 

"What — Debenham — back already?" he 
■tammered. " Where do you come from ?" 

"From Monmouth, where I slept last night, 
and break&sted this morning at half past six. I 
have bad auch a glorious walk ! You never saw 
Bach effects of sonsbine and color. " 



" And yon have transacted the bosiness yon 
went about?" 

" Yes." 

" It didn't take long, any how," said Archie, 
staring at Debenham with oil bis might. 

The other looked grave. 

"Look here, my dear fellow," he said, after a 
moment's hesitation. " 1 don't want (u Im niys- 
lerions with yon. My solilaty expedition has 
puzzled you — " 

" Enormously. " 

"Well, be pusided no longer. I went to visit 
my &ther's grave. He was buried nut many 
miles from Monmouth, and I had never seen the 
place before. Didn't know where it was, in fact, 
till three days ago. Now yon have it, and 1 bad 
rather the subject was not named belueen us 
agaia" 

So Archie, with a very seriona &ce, protested 
that no allusion to it shonld be made on bis )>art. 

"And now, "said Debenham, "I want you to 
get up and come for a walk — and a talk. I 
have a heap of things to say to you." 

"I'll be ready in ten minatea," aaid Archie, 
scrambling out of bed. 

"But you've had no btcakfast." 

"Doesn't matter a bit," sputtered Archie, 
with his head and (ace in a great round tub of 
cold water. "Ill put a crust in my pocket." 

Debenham, however, would not hear of this ; 
so he ran down to get hia friend's breakfiisi pre- 
pared in the kitchen, and in about half an boor 
they were strolling together by die river. 

"Yon have seen Miss Alleyne, of course?" 
said Archie, Sndmg that Debenham did not be- 
gin the promised conversation. 

To which Debenham — looking away, and full, 
apparently, of other thonghtg — replied in an ab- 
stracted voice that, supposing the Alteyiies to be 
at breakbat, he had gone atrai^t to Archie's 

" They asked me in to tea last evening," said 
Archie, "1 thought it was kind of them — in 
your absence." 

Here he paused for a reply; but receiving 

" We played two rubbers, with dnmmy. Mr. 
AUeyne took dummy, and won every tjiiug be- 
fore him." 

"Ah— indeed!" 

" So for once, yon see, I had Miss Allevnc for 
my partner. Are yon jealous ?" 

Debenhtun smiled funtly, and shook his head. 

"What did you talk about?" he said. 

"Well, let me see — of you, for one thing." 

" Yea. What did they say about me ?'* asked 
Debenham, looking round with more aji|*anince 
of interest than he had yet shown. 

"I must consider. Mr. All^e said you 
were a good conversationist. You reminded 
him of some famous wit — 1 fbrget who. And 
then he said that music was a poor profession — 
he meant in the way of getting money. " 

"He's qnite right," said Debenham, bitterly. 
" It's a beggarly profession I What else did he 
say?" 

" He thought yon very clever, bnt — " 

"But what?" 

"He feared you were veiy nnpractienl," 

" Uupractical ? Confonod his insolente '. On 
what ground does he — an acquaintanie of len 
days' standing — ^ resiuue to base his opinion ?" 
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"Ah, I didn't aak him that, " said Archie, diy- 

"And JnlieC— what did she Ba;? Did she 
agree wiih him?" 

"I don't know. She didn't aay so." 

"Did she contradict bim?" 

"No." 

" Did she ipeak of me at all ?" 

" Yes ; she asked if I expected to hear fl-om 
yon this morning. I fancy she thought you luul 
gone away rather abruptly," 

"Did she tell yon eo?" 

" No ; bnt I fancied I saw it in her manner. 
Ton told her where yon were going, of comrse ?" 

"Why 'of course?' She's not my wife yet— 
we are not even Ibnnally engaged. I told her 
I was summoned away oa ftmily business, and 
, might not be back fbr a day or two. I told yoa 
the same. It was quile enough." 
J Archie looked down, and was silent. Tlie 

gloom and irritability of his friend's maauer 
both pained and perplexed him. He seemed 
out of lune with alt things. lie liad called his 
beloved art "a beggarly profession. " His indig- 
nation against Mr. AUeyue seemed oat of all 
proportion witli the magnitude of the otfenae. 
Even in the tone in which be had spoken of Miss 
Alleyne there was a somebbiug which grated 
upon Archie's ear. True lovers, according t« 
tus simple creed, shonld have no secrete from 
each other ; and although he did not argue the 
question out in so many words, he (dt instinct- 
ively tbaX the young lady had a fuller right than 
hin^lf to Debenham's confidence. It was plain 
that something had gone wrong ; but then what 
could that something be ? 

"Yon said you bad heaps of things to talk to 

ms about," he said presently. " When are you 

, going to begin ?" 

^ "Now, if you are disposed to lisiett Shall 

' we sit down on this old trunk, and smoke a pipe 

the while ?" 

It was the same felled trunk on which he had 
MM with Miss Alleyne only two mornings ago ; 
but his mind was full of other matters now, and 
he did not even remember it. So they sat down, 
lit their pipes, and smoked for some moments in 
silence. 

"Do you remember the day we came to this 
place ?" asked Debenham, at length. 

"Remember it!" said. Archie. "I should 
think so. It was the hottest day I ever knew in 

"And the meadow by tbe river-side, where 
we rested and you fell asleep ?" 

"Thrice-blessed meadow, and ihrice thrice- 
blessed sleep ! I have tbe liveliest recollection 
of both." 

Debenham frowned. He was in no mood for 
jesting ; and the levity of Archie's tone dis- 
pleased him. 

' ' I can not, of course, expect you also to re- 
member the subject of our conversation that aft- 
ernoon," he said. 

"Not unassisted, perhaps; but if you will re- 

sb my memory — ' 

"We were talking of money, and how to make 
it. I said I should like to earn a thousand a 
year ; and you said that, with good abilities and 
a good edocalion, a man might command as 
much as that, and ever 
Do you remember that ?' 



fresh m 



"Yes; I remember it perfectly." 
" Was it true — or a mere figure of speech V 
"True, of course. Literally true." 
" But how ? In what way ? Not in a m^ 
chant's office ?" 

"Yes; even in a merchant's office, if by that 
you mean sitting all one'a life at a desk in a 
counting-house. Managing clerks, for instance, 
and foreign correspondents, get famous salaries 
sometimes. But that was not what I meant 
when 1 spoke of the sort of openings that arc to 
be found in commerce for men of real talent 
and extensive acquirements." 

What did you mean, then, Archie?" said 



down his pipe and looked full in his friend's face. 

"Why, Debenham!" he excldmed; "is it 
possible — " 

"Yes, it's quite possible," interrupted the oth- 
er, hurriedly but very decisively. " My opinions 
on that subject are clianged. I am tired of 
being poor. I want money. I am determined 
to have money. I don't care how hard I woi^ 
for it — I am used to work hard. And I don't 
care what sort of work it is, if it only pays me 
well enough. Thai is the poinL It must pay. 
And a little will not content ma. I have known 
what it is to be poor— very poor; and now I 
mea,n to know what it is to be rich. Only tell 
me how — only show me the way. Let the patli 
be steep and thorny ; tbe steeper and thornier 
it is, the better I shall tike it." 

"My dear fellow," said Archie, "you posi- 
tively take my breath away !" 

"But the way — only show me the way!" per- 
sisted Debenham, almost fiercely. 

"You can't make a fortune in a day," said 
Archie. "There's no way to do that." 

"Of course not; hut I would be willing to 
work with double energy. I would be willing 
to pDt a week's lalior into a day ; a month's into 
a week; a year's into a month. I would be 
willing to spend brain and fibre at a double rate 
—ay, at ten times a double rale, if that were alL 
A man may surely push the hands on in that 

" Ay — if he doesn't cripple the clock mean- 
while," said Archie, sententiously. " But yon 

have BO taken me by sm-prise that I seem not 
to hare an idea in my head." 

And then, planting his elbows on his knees 
and resting his diin upon his hands, he began, 
slowly and cleavly, though in a somewhat round- 
about way, to explain in what special directions 
□an of great coital might employ, and amply 
nnnerate, the services of a man of high edu- 
:ion. There were foreign loans, for instance, 
the negotiation of which the nicest tact was 
required, and the most discriminating knowledge 
of all sorts of languages. And there were for- 
eign missions in abundance — missions involving 
the adjustment of differences, the legalization of 
commercial rights, the establishing of difficult 
and distant business relations, and so forth. 
Political knowledge, too, commanded its pre- 
'um. Enormous fortunes had been made at a 
)w by Chose who were skilled in watching the 
pohtical horizon, and knew how to take prompt 
advantage of every change and rumor of change. 
In short, though he could deal only in general!- 
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ties, Archie said quite enongh 

friend that hia brains were timrkelable, and tbat 

if the world were indeed an ojgcar, he had a 

^irer chance of opening it than most pennilesa 

adTentorors. 

" And so yon are really in earnest ?" said the 
Ci^ man, when their long talk came at last to 

"I am really in eameat." 

' ' And il is to be commerce vn-nu mnsic — 
money nersui &me?" 

"It is to be commerce and money for the 
next ten years of my life — or the next twenty, 
if need be. I don't say that it may not be mn- 
bIc and fame after that; when 1 am a rich man, 
and can afford to indulge my tastes." 

"Then all 1 can say is, that I am heartily 
glad of it," said Archie, wannly. " Yon never 
wonld, and neTor could, have earned more than 
B, bare hving by music; and even >o you must 
Itare gone on giiiiig lessons all your life. And 
you would nerer hare been looked upon as a 
gentleman — a[ least in England. I alwajs felt 
that with your splendid talent* yon ought to 
make a fortune. And bo von will, old fellow. 
So yen ?it1I." 

"I will try," said Debeaham, more to him- 
self than to Archie. 

"And I will speak about it to my con^D 
Hardwicke the moment we get back to Lon- 

"Thank yon, Archie — thank joo. That is, 
if I do not apeak to Mr. Hardwiclie myself," 

And with this they rose up and strolled on 
wde by side; bath silent; both weary of talk- 
ing; each absorbed in his own Choughu. 

As for Archie, he wss lost in wonder at what 
had tAken place, and kept stealing furtive glancefl 
DOW aod then at his companion. The mora he 
thought of all that had been said Che less he 
seemed able to believe it. Wbat a revoiulion! 
What a change ! Who more indifferent to Won- i 
ej, who more devoted lo his art than Ueben- 
bam but one little month ago? And now— | 
Well, the moliva, at all eyenls, was not lar to J 
■eek. He wanted to make money that he might i 
marry Miss Alleyne. Nothing could be clearer ; ; 
nolhing, after all, more natural. It was just the i 
old, old stoiy over again. That is tosaj, it 
was the old, old stoiy — with a difference. For . 
love, which makes fools of so many, had, from 
Archie's point of view, made a wise man of his 
friend. And then he smiled to bimself, think- 
ing that it was like the old Antwerp legend 
turned upside down ; for here, insteaJl of the 
smith turning painter, the artist, for lore's dear 
sake, was about to give up his art for the drudg- 
ery of anvil and hammer. Sncb was the mira- 
cle-working power of a pretty face ! 

But in all these assumptions and conclusions, 
obvious as they seemed, Archie was wrong — en- 
tirely and fundnmenCally wrong. That a mar- 
velous change had come npon Temple Debcn- 
bam was true ; but neither love nor Miss Alleyne 
had any tbing whatever to do with it. 



CHAPTER SXIII. 



Mr. and Miss Allevne were both out wh^ tlie 
young man returned to the "Silver Trout," 
whereupon Debenham remembered that he must 
write to hia mother. 

" You may depend they have only gone over 
to the other side of the river," said Archie. 

" Suppose, then, yon juat lake the ferry acroaa, 
like a good fellow, and see," suggested Deben- 
ham, hurriedly. 

" And if I find them, what shall I say ?" 
" Oh— say that I have come back tired, end — 
and that I have on important letter to write be- 
fore the Chepstow coach goes by," 

"And that you will follow me by-and-by?" 
" Yea — of course. In less than an hour.'' 
So Arehie went off, not without some inward 
wonder at his friend's w&jit of einprfasement, and 
Debenham locked himself into his room, and sal 
down to write a long letter to his mother. The 
task, however, was not an easy one. He felt as 
if he ought to say a great deal, bat his inclination 
prompted him to say very little. Mra. Debenham 
would expect him. perhaps, to write about his h- 
ther, and the castle, and the church, and the mon- 
uments, and the ancient glories of the De Ben- 
hams — yet wbat cojitd he say of these things 1 
He had nothing to say about them. The past 
was past, and all his thoughts cow were of (he 
future. Well, then, he must write about the fu- 
ture ; he must write what was really in his mind. 
At all events, he must write something. 

So, having made two or three unsuccessful be- 
ginnings, he at length took a fresh sheet of paper, 
and dashed off what he had to say, just aa it 



" CiLLiKSroui, Aiigiat —. 
Mother, — I told you in my 

last that I had found your letter addressed to 
me at the Monmouth post-office. Since tben I 
have been to Benhampton. I am sorry that my 
knowledge of the place and its history comes SO 
late, I am sorry that at sixteen I was not as 
wise as I am now at six-and-twenty. I should 
have shaped my lifte altogether diflerenlly, and 
have worked with quito other ends in view. 
Late, howerer, as ^is knowledge comes to me, 
I hope it is not too Uto. At all events, 1 meaa 
to begin life anew. 

" 1)0 you remember, dear mother, in that es- 
say of Macaulay'a that we were reading just be- 
fore I came away — ^I mean the one on Warren 
Hastings — there was some account of how the 
little fellow, while yet a mere child, was taken to 
see the grand old ^mily place tliat had once he- 
longed to his own people; and how, alealingaway 
from the rest, he went and lay down under a tree 
by himself, taking in every detail of the scene, 
and, child though be waa, silently resolving to 
win that old house and those broad acres back 
again 7 Well, mother, I think if you had taken 
me to Benhampton ten or twelve years ago, and 
shown me those ruins and those tombs, I should 
have taken the some resolution ; and by this 
time, perhaps, I should have fulfilled it. 

" However, it is of little use to think of wbat 
might have been. Let it be enough that, as a 
man, I have arrived at that point from which 
Warren Hastings started aa a boy, 1 mean al 
once to give up the profession of music— -to look 
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out for some lucrative emplovment— and lo think 
of nothing but making and saving money for 
many a year to come. And then, mother, I 
hope some daj to see yoa again occupying your 
proper station iu society ; and I hope myself lo 
buy back tha old place, and restore the old caa^ 
tte, and sustain aa worthily as I may my Other's 
name aud tide. 

" 1 fear this will Baund to you like a, wild and 
impossible scheme. Still, I can bui fail ; and, 
wild and impessibie though it may be, I mnu 
henceforth devote to it such Btrengtb of mind and 

" We leave Cillingford to-morrow, or at the 
latest on Saturday, pleasaitt neighbors at the 
inn, charming scenery, and good fishing having 
already begnileii ua into lingering here for near- 
ly three weeks. Yon may direct your nejtt Irttor 
10 Boss. I think I shall return in about a Ibrt- 
night— that is, by the end of the fifth week. Ar- 
chie gives me good .hope that I may find some- 
thing to do in die City j and I shall therefore be 
glad to have a tew days at my owq disposal, to 
look about me, before St. Uildegardes is re- 
opened. 

tiling in tba way of music—that is to say, doing 
nothing worth mentioti. A little Tpccata in the 
Mitique stsle, however, penciled down in bed the 
other night when I could not sleep, might jdease 

"The weather is superb. Wehavahadafew 
showers- but not one wet day since vre left Chep- 
stow. Archie, of course, maintains his character 
as the best of traveling companions. He is real' 
]y a paragon of cheerfulness and good-nature. I 
have made \ip my mind, liebe Matter, that yoo 
must go somewhere out of Loudon for a week 
'~ or two in September; so fdease not to oppose 
me. Yoa know what a determitied fellow J can 
be when t choose. 

' ' I find myself at the foot of the laM page of 
my second sheet, so good- by for to-day. 

' ' Ever, dearest mother, your loving son, 

"Sb Bgnha^. 

" P.S. — 1 sign myself, yon see, with my own 
lawful signature; but of course only to yon. 
For the rest of the world, I remain plain Temple 
Debcnham — at all events, till I have iOAia ray 
fortune." 

This he wrote in hot hast«, without pause or 
correction ; and, for fear that he might not be 
satisfied with it on perusal, sealed it up and con- 
signed it lo the Cillingford post-box without even 
raiding it over. And perhaps, on the whole, it 
was as good a letter as he could hare written at 
that lime. He loved his mother with a very deep 
and lender love; buthecould not help feeling thi ' 
he ought long since to have been told the seen 
of his birth. He knew that Lady De Benham 
had acted for the l>eet, according to her jndg- 
ment; but he also knew that she had pushed the 
parental right of judgment beyond its proper 
limits. Knowing how eveir rood of his inheri' 
ance had passed away, and cpnclnding that hi 
son must therefore renounce ail the privileges of 
his birth, she had trained him lo regard obscu- 
rity as his porrion in life, and to desire no other. 
But then, as he told himself again and again, 
she had no right to leap at that conclusion, and 
^ Btill less ii|^it to act upon it. He ouifht to havi 



known the Imth at ^teen, at the latest. He 
had an nndonhted ftgal right lo know it at twen- 
ty-one. Not knowing it, he had been virtually 
excluded from that freedom in the choice of a 
yonng man's most precious 
privilege. And be had wasted ten of the best 
yean of his life. 

It was natural that be should feel sore when be 
thought of these thihgs, and that be shoald chafe 
impatiently .agsinsi them in hii mind ; and it 
would have been excusable if he had evinced 
of las impatience and soreness iu his letter. 
But he had'put a control upon his pen ; and if 
he had written somewhat coldly, entering into 
few paiticulats, and expressing himself with un- 
'onted breiity and decision, slill he bad not 
given utterance to one bitter or reproachfid word. 
In BO Ikr, then, as the letter was temperate and 
not unloving, it fulfilled its purpose, and was, as 
has already been said, as good a letter as ho 
could iiavo written under the circumstanceB. 

But if he succeeded in keeping hie regrets and 
his luttemesB below the surface, he was none the 
less affected by them, and by the momeotoas res- 
olution which he had taken. A great change 
upon him — a change of which ho was 
himself vaguely conscious, and which none of 
about him could for one moment fail to ob- 
. His whole nature seemed suddenly to 
have indurated. A strange, hard look had set- 
tled on his mouth ; and when ho smiled it seemed 
less like an impulse than a deliberate effort of the 
Ul. Then he felt so much older. He looked 
ut upon the world from such a different point 
f view. He had pai-|ed at one fell swoop from 
the hopes, and dreiuns, and pleasures of his whole 
lift, and taken up with the hardest of bard reaU 
itiee. And this be did, knowing the magnitude 
of the sacrifice — counting the cost— -resolute to 
' price, come in what form it might. 
_, coma in what form it might!" He 
had f^en into a way of lepeatiofi: this and sim- 
ilar phrases to himself whhin the last day or 
two; not that he attached any special meaning 
the words, but because the mere repetition <^ 
em seemed (o strengthen him for the battle to 

In the tirst moment of meeting Aflss Alleyne 
w that there was a cloud, a shadow, a some- 
thing upon his brow, which was not there before 
he went away. And then she concluded that he 
had met with some loss or disappointment in the 
mattor of bis journey, and her whole heart lilled 
with sympathy for him. She tried lo show this 
sympathy in a thousand pretty, quiet ways all 
through the day, telling herself that he woold be 
sure to confide bis troubles to her when they 
were alone, and thinking how she would try to 
comfort him in this and every other mischance 
that might befall him. But somehow the after- 
noon went by, and they separated at dinner-time 
wiihont having been alone together for a moment. 
Once, however, he had pressed her hand unseen ; 
and when Mr. Alleyne, putting up his canvas and 
colors, invited the friends, as usual, to take tea, 
he accepted the invitation with a glance that 
seemed to say for whose sake he was glad to do 

" It is so good to have you back agiuo, old 
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out yon. Iin't ihis a, fine big pike 7 I cougtit I 
him lau evening, just above the weir ; and, not 
thiokiDg fon woold be back so soon, I was la- 
meiuiog that I must sit down to bim alone. 
IIow ^id 1 am that I did not send him to the 
Alley DBS !" 

"It ia indeed a OoUath of a pike, my little 
David, "(fud Temple, "and oqiitaUy cooked." 

But thou^ he praised the fish he sent his 

Bate away almost untasted. He could not eat. 
is mind was ill at ease, and many things were 
pCTplexing him. So he prosenlJy left Archie to 
finish hia dinner atone, and betook himseirto the 
rivet-eide, where be walked tip and down in front 
of the inn, anxiously thinking. 

Should he, or should he not, lell Miss Alleyne? 
That wag the question. It would be pleasant to 
tell her; and perhaps he ought to tell her. But 
tben, how would it profit her to know ? Would 
it add one iota la her happiness or her love ? 
It ought not to do HO. Hay, more — it waa im- 
possible that it should do so. Slill, it was sweet 
to know that he was loved for himself alone. 
Besides, why should he put her discretion to so 
severe a ■esti' She waa very young to be trasted 
with so grave a secret; and a secret it must re- 
main ^profound, strict, inviolable. Sorely it 
would, on the whole, be wiser to keep silence, 
at all eveniB fbr a year or two longer. And 
dien BO many things might happen in a year or 

Deliberating thus, he strolled to and ho till 
Archie came out ; and by-aod-by tbey were 
joined by Mr. and Alisa Alleyne. Mi. Allsyne, 
however, brought his glass and his decanter of 
port into the porch, and sat there smoking his 
customary posl-piandial cigar, while the others 
went down to the landing-place to see the cows 
ferried home from their postorea on the oppo^ie 
side of the river, 

" Tou did not expect ma back to day, Jnliet?" 
said De BenhaiD, finding that Archie lingered 
discreetly in the rear. 

"I think I did — that is, I hoped." 

"I dispatched my journey as quickly as I 
conld," he said, hesitatingly; "because — be- 
cause I find it ia absolutely necessaiy for me to 
be in London by the end of another fortnight, 
and therefore — 

" I know," said Miss AUeyne ; the smile with 
which she hod looked up at the beginning of bis 
sentence having vanished in a sudden paleness. 
''And tberetbre you most resume your t«ar. 
When do you think of going 7" 

' ' I suppose — I fear — to-morrow. " 

He feit a slight tremor in the hand which 
Tested on his ana ; but that was all. 

"It seems to come soddenlj at last," he seid, 
half-apoiogelicaily; "but we have had three 
weeks at CiUingford already, and— and 1 am 
bound to consider Archie a little. For myself, 
I should desire nothing better than to spend the 
whole time here." 

She tried to force a smile. 

"I know that," she replied, simply; "but it 
will do you more good to travel. Yon work so 
hard in London, and jou ought to go back so 



much SI 



inger. 



"My darling!" he said, tenderly; and then 
he thought ha would lell her, after all. " I mean 
to work harder than ever now," he began, "and 
to be better paid for my work. In &ct, 1 am 



gomg to give np mastc, and take to some mure 
profitable occupation." 

"Give np musicl" repeated Miss Alleyne. 
"Impossible!" 

"'A caur vaillant, riea dimpoaUik.' That 
was Henri Qnatre's motto, and it shall be 

"But what other occupation — " 

"At present I can hardly say. I only know 
that I have certain marketable acquirements, and 
that I mean to sell myself to the highest blddert. 
Would you not like to ije rich, Juliet ?" 

"Not in the least. I only desire to be hap- 

py" 

"But have yon no ambition? 

" Of that sort, none whatever." 

" Well, but you have some amMtlan tar me ?" 

"Yes, I have ambition for you; but still not 
of that sort. I should like you to be famous ; 
I do not care that you should be rich." 

"But this is mere romance, ray sweet," ut^ed 
the lover. "Mon^ represents the graces and 
charities, to say nothing of the comforts, of life. 
It is impoHsible that you should not care for 
these. You might as well say that you placed 
no value upon tank or station. 

"Nor do I," said Miss Alleyne, promptly; 
"unless as the reward of personal merit." 

"Do yoD mean that if I, for instance, were 
heir to an hereditaiy coronet, transmitted through 
a long line of ancestors, you would be no prondet 
of ma than as plain Temple Deibenham ?" 

"1 should be no whit prouder of you," she 
answered, radiant and glowing. " On the con- 
trary, I should long for yon to achieve some dis- 
tinction that might raise you above your title !" 

Bat De Benham had no response fbr the girl's 
generous answer. He only looked away, and 
said, c(ddly : 

"So^— you are a demacrati I had no idea 
of that. You and I must never talk policica, 
then, aira mia ; for we sbODld surdy disagree. " 

And from that moment he made np his mind 
that ha would not tell her. 

Yet, when he went to bed at night and was 
alone in bis own little room, hia heart smote him, 
and he wondered at the change that had cAtoe 
npoD him. But a few days ago, and he was as 
□nworldly as herself. But a lew days ago, and 
he, too, would have chosen to earn rather than 
inherit his honors. He had then as little care 
for wealth, as little fear of poverty, as keen an 
appetite for lame, as the wannest enthusiast could 
desire; and now — Well, now he was Lord De 
Benham, a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and twenty-ninth Baron of his name; the last 
male representative of bis &mily; friendless; 
fortuneless; landless; with scarce a second coat 
to his back, and something less than five pounds 
in his pocket I These were pregnant facts — such 
facts, surely, as might well excose a man for 
some change of opinion. Besides, it was no 
mean ambition, after ell, to aim at reittstating 
a grand old name, and reviving the honors of 
an ancient house, N%y, waa it not something 
mora than an ambition ? Was it not a duty ? 

So rea.soning, and so comforting himself, he 
decided that it was a duty — clearly a duty ; and, 
having arrived at this aatisfoctoTy conclusion, he 
laid his head upon the pillow and fell fast asleep. 

The next day [hey parted, stealing a few \a*x 
words in the porch before Mr. AUeyne was dovn. 
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" I huve Mid nothing to yoar bther, dearaet," 
said the lover. " I dared not, in my present 
beggarly poeition { but I hare STery bope that in 
the coUFee of a Cevi weeks I ehall have found 
some employment commanding a fised aalaiy, 
and then I Bholl feel that I bnve a better right to 
speak, and a better chance of bemg heard." 

MisB Allejne looked down with a Bomewliat 
heightened color, and made no reply. 

" lie bas invited me to call upon him at Ken- 
sington, " added De Benfaam. " May 1 come the 
day after your return borne P" 

"I can not tell when that will be," replied 
Miss'Alleyna. ' ' You hare Been how capricious- 
ly papa takes up and lays aside his picture. He 
may finish it in ten days, or he may stay here 
for three weeks longer. 

' ' But yon will let me know — you will write to 

"How is Chat possible? What wonld mj Ei- 
ther Bay 7" 

"But, my darling, you would not leave me 
without news or you ibr three whole weeks! 
Yon might be ill — a thousand things might hap- 
pen ! I had hoped that you would write to me 
every day." 

Miss Alleyne shook her head. 

" Yon can not seriously mean to refuse me I" 
exclaimed the lover. 

"I am very sony — so Bony; bat yon ooght 
not to ask me." 

"Once a week, then — only once a week!" 

" No. It would not be right." 

"Right!" he echoed, impatiently. "And 
our engagement?" 

She turned her bee away. Her Hps quivered; 
but she made no reply. He repetued the quen- 



He pansed a moment before replying; but 
when he did spe^ it was with the udmaess of 
aupwessed irritation. 

' Vory well," he said. " In that case I must 
spe^ to Mr. Alleyne before I leave CilUngford. 
I believe that I shall injure my cause by doing 
so at Ibis time ; bnl 1 must take my chance." 

" I do not counsel you to speak to bim," said 
Miss Alleyne, gently. "I would rather yon 
should act as you Chink best." 

" Bnt you say there can be no engagement^ — " 

"That is true, Temple;'but why need ihere 
be one — just yet? Be patient, dear. I know 
thai you love me — and I will wear yonr ring, 
and I will think of yoo day and night while we 
are parted. It will be but for three or four 
weeks, at the most." 

And with Uiis she pat np her other band, and 
BO clasping his arm quitfi round, looked up at 
him, half smiling, half in tears. 

"Bat if you should be ill!" 

" I have not the slightest mtention of being ill. 
I never was better." 

" And how shall I know when you go home ?" 

"Call at the honse now and then, when yon 
g that way, and inquii 



"Humph! And yon don't can 
not hearing from me all that time?'' 

" ■ ■" ""It I know it is not for long. 



re a bit abont 



And now yon must tell me where yon will be 



each day of your tonr, that I may follow yon 
upon the map, and always know where you are. " 

So De Benham lore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, and made out a Ust of such places as be 
and Archie had proposed to stop at en rontu ; 
and by the time this was done Mr. Alleyne came 
down and began ringing for coffee. 

' ' You will come in presently to wish papa 
good-by," said she, preparing to be gone at the 
first echo of the bell. 

" Yes ; but I must have my farewell kiss now. 
My love — my own JoUet ! Ah, surely as mnch 
my own as if we were never so formally on- 
gajted!" 

For a moment she let herself be folded in his 
aims, pressed Co his heart, kissed on brow, and 
eyes, and lips. 

' ' You do love me f" he sud, passionately. 

"Yes, "she whispered, "I di) love yon — with 
my whole heart — with my whole heart !" 

But even as she sud the words she sBpped 
fiom his embrace and was gone. 

Half an hour later they shook hands and part- 
ed quite gayiy and politely, as a well-bred iady 
and gentleman should. 

" We shall expect to see you at Kensington, 
remember," said Mr. Alleyne, graciously, as he 
foUowed the young men to the gate. 

Whereupon they thanked him, looked forward 
to the earliest opportunity of paying their re- 
spects, escbanged all due civilities and good 
wishes, and took their departure in heavy march- 
ing order, knapsack on hack and staff in hand, 
like two pious pilgrims of the olden time. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



It may be conjectured that neither Archie nor 
Temple were sorry when the tour came to an 
end, and they shook hands on parting at the 
Paddington terminus. The real pleasure of Che 
eKouiwion was all over for Archie when Miss Al- 
leyne came upon the scene ,- and, somehow, ei'en 
when Miss Alleyne was left behind, and they 
were again wandering together day after day by 
river and ruin, woodland and vale, the old feel- 
ing of camarailerie was missing, and things were 
never the same agiun. De Benham, absorbed 
bv one fixed idea, was a changed man ; and Ar- 
chie, though attributing that change to a wrong 
cause, could not but fee! the efTeccs of it at every 
turn. De Benham silent and gloomy, De Ben- 
ham brooding over the lost fortunes of his fam- 
ily, De Benham pondering the one great problem 
of Ms own future life, seemed to him no other 
than De Benham desperately in love and think- 
ing perpetually of Miss Alleyne. Even when the 
conversation reverted, as it was always reverting 
now, to money and money-making, Archie, wea- 
ried to death of the subject, still believed that his 
" Ich for the sake of 
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And then Temple, on his side, grudged every 
day that deferred Che execution of his project. 
Gone for hira was that enchanted time 

"Of splendor In the graBB, of Rlnrj in the flower," 
wh^n only to walk abroad in the sunshine and 
breathe the morning air was joy, and inspiration. 
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and gain immeasamble. He now only longed 

for the toil and pre&B of ocdre life, for tbe citj, 
and the mart, and ttie fever of gaccesB. So it 
was well when the holiday was over ; and not 
eithar of the, travelers, we may be eure, would 
have desired to prolong it. 

They came back on a Satnrday evening, just 
one week before tbe re-opening of St, Hilde- 
garde's ; so that, for ihe first time in eiehieen 
months, De Benbam found himself in London 
on Snnday wilh nothing to do. How hg would 
have enjoyed snch liberty Arc weeks ago! He 
would, perb^ie, have taken his mother to Weat- 
tninater Abbey in the moiiiing ; have dropped in 
at St. Paul's or the Temple Church in the after- 
noon ; Ibence have pusl^d on for h long ramble 
through Kensington Gardens and the parks, and 
hare come home at dusk, tired and hungry, and 
happier than a king. But now ali was changed. 
Fine organs, choral services, famous preachers — 
he c&red for none of them. Moody and preoc- 
cupied, he spent his moming sorting papen, 
making out accounts, and tying ap his composi- 
tions in parcels, dated and indorsed, as if to be 
laid aside forever. This done, the rest of Che 
day seemed interminable. He wandered it 
aimless sort of way about the dreaiy little sti 
and squares of the neighborhood. He went with 
his mother to some dull church close by in the 
afternoon. He did not care to talk ; he could 
not read, for his thoughts were too busy. He 
conld only count the hours as they went by, and 
wonder if to-morrow would ever come. 

The morrow came, however, and fonnd him at 
about half past eleven o'clock in Mr. Hardwicke's 
coun ting-house, addressing himself to one of Mr. 
Hardwicke's clerks, and requesting the favor of 
ten minutes' conversation with the great man 
himself, 

Tbe clerk looked at him doubtfully, suggested 
that be should see Mr. Knott, tbe managing clerk, 
instead, and finally, on being told that he was the 
organist of St. Hildegarde's, consented to take 
his message. 

"Mr. Hardfficke is much oecapied,'*he 
coining back after a few mlnntee ; " but be will 
see you presently, if you like to wait. " 

So Temple said he would wait, and did wait 
for more than half an hour, watching the coming 
and going of messengers and porters, and listen- 
ing to the ham of office talk, the rapid scratching 
of many pens, the busy ticking of the great clock 
over the door, and the ceaseless reverberation of 
heavy traffic in tha street without. At length 
he was summoned to Mr. Hardwicke's private 
room ; a room dark and lofty, double-doored, 
donble-windowed, heavily furnished in mahi^any 
and red morocco, after the fashion of Strathellan 
House, and adorned, over the chimney-piece with 
a stnpendona portrait of the late iilustriour ' ' 
derman Hardwicke in the full panoply of 
robes — that Alderman Hardwicke who, it w 
remembered, was Lord Mayor of London, and 
from whom the beautiful Claudia had inherited 
no small proportion of her wealth. 

Mr. Hardwicke, standing with his back to the 
fire-place and an open letter in his hand, received 
tbe young man with his customary urbane smile, 
though, at tbe same time, with his pompons suav- 
ity, and a more brief and business-like manner 
than it wan his pleasure to assume when dispens- 
ing tbe hospitality of Strathellan House. 



Ciood-moming,Mr. Debenham,"hesaid. "I 
thoi^t you were following Mr. Choake's exam- 
ple, and enjoying your liberty, Mr. Choake is 
in Switzerland, and St. Hildegarde's, they tell 
me, can scarcely be got ready by next Sunday, 
after all. You want to know, 1 suppose, when 
your duties will begin again." 

" I have no such excuse for my intrasion, Sir," 
replied De Benham, " I come to ask the favor 
of your advice upon a matter of private business." 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave, anticipating an 
Lppeal to his purse, and glanced at the clock on 
the chimney-piece. 

" 1 can say all that I have to say within the 
space of five minutes," said De Benham, haught- 
ily, ' ' if yon can spare roe so much of your time. " 

The merchant begged his visitor to be seated, 
and replied, somewhat formally, that he was en- 
tirely at Mr. 'Debenham's service. 

De Benham, however, tbllowing Mr. Hard- 
wicke's example, remained standing. 

" You know me. Sir, as a musician, " he sud ; 
"bat the calling is unremnnerative, and I am 
dissa^fied with my prospecta, I have received 
a liberal education ; I have good health ; and I 
am not afraid of hard work. How to get work 
is my difficulty. I know what I can do; but I 
do not know what I am fit for. " 

Mr. Hardwicke's brow cleared. He liked the 



there was no question of borroning or lending. 

"W!iBteHnyoudo,Mr. DebenlSm?" he said, 
smiling. 

"I can write and speak fluently Germnn, 
French, and Italian. I have a fair knowledge 
of Spanish. I kpow some Greek, and more I>Bt- 
in. I have taken a medal for mathematics. I 
am a tolerable drangfatsman. And I have been 
a miscellaneous reader upon all kinds of subjects, 
BO that there are few matters of general inleresr 
about which I do not know something, in case 
of need." 

"Book-keeping, I presume, is not one of 

"No — but I will learn it." 

"Of every thing connected with Biide — the 
import and enport trade of Great Britain, for in- 
stance — you are no donbt entirely ignorant?" 

" Of trade, as trade, I am, as you say, entirely 
ignorant ; but I have some leading notion of onr 
own natural and industiial resources, and of those 
commodities which we receive from abroad." 

Mr. Hardwicke referred to his letter. —- 

" It is absurd, of course, to ask the queASoni" * 
hesaid; "but I have here a letter of advice froiAf 
Liverpool in which my correspondent mentions a '^' 
consignment of some article called chica — do you 
know what it is? I have no idea myself, unless, 
judging by tbe small quantity reported,-it is some 
kind ofa drug." 

De Benham hesitated. Ha remembered lo 
have come upon the word long since in some 
book of travels, but he could not, for the moment, 
force his memory to bring back the details. 

"Where does your consignment ctmie from?" 
he asked. 

"From America." 

And then it all flashed upon him. 

"It is a pigment," he said, quickly. "It isn 
red pigment prepared by the Indians of the Or- 
inoco &om a plant of tbe bignonia tribe. They 
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9 way to the port of 
t one Mr. Montalba. 
(0 goods which have 



coneignmoDt is alread.T o 

liUndon. Aod be adds, 

B fnend of his, will ulce 

been wrongly sent, and i 

expeuBS from your warehouse al any time yon 

may appoinl. " 

HereMt. Hard wicke, referring to a lai^ ledg- 
er-like Tolume lying beeide bis desk, nodded ap- 

"Quite right, Mr. Debenham," he said. 
"Quite right. For myselt^ I don't profess to 
know any modem language bat French ; but in 
tbis book 1 keep Englisb abstracts of all foreign 
letters of importance. Your translation tallies 
with my clerk's abstract in every particular. 
Now for Mr. Empedocles." 

" I am not sure that I follow tbe meaning of 
this writer throughout," replied De Benbam. 
" His abhroviations are puzzling, and bis Greek 
characters very difficult to read. I gather, how- 
ever, thai he introduces his nephew, Mr. ])eme- 
tritiB Michaelis, for whom he entreats your good 
offices during his visit to London. Mr. Deme- 
tiTOG Michaelia is also, as I onderstand it, the 
bearer of a case of choice Santorin wine, of 
which Mr. Empedocles begs your acceptance. 
I can not make oat the concluding paragi'apb — 
it refers to some money transactioQ 

Mr. Hardwicke closeil the abstract-book, and 
said, with his most courteous smile : 

"Enough, Mr. Debenbam — more than enough. 
That you can deal so well with languages of 
which you know nothing is ample proof of your 
fiicillty in dealing with those you profess to un- 
derstand. Be so good as to favor me with your 
address. I will bear your wishes in mind, and 
promote them, if I have the opportunity. " 

While the young man was yet expressing 
his thanks and getting out bis card, the same 
clerk who had parleyed with him in thq outer 
office came in, bringing a telegraphic dia- 

Mr. Hardwicke tore the envelope open and ran 
his eye rapidly along the lines. De Benbam, 
having placed his card upon the table, took up 
his hat, made his bow, andmovedsilenUj toward 
the door. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked up, frowning and tron- 
bled — glanced from De Benbam to the telegram, 
and from the telegram back to De Benham — 
seemed about to speak — hesitated till the door 
was jost closing between them, and then called 
his visitor back. 

"Stop!" he Biud, "Another minnte, Mr. 
Debenbam." 

Tbe young man turned back, with his hand 
OD Che door. 

"Shut it," said Mr. Hardwicke, impatiently. 
"Shut it, and come in." 

Ifot quite hking this authoritative tone, De 
Benbam, with a soniewhat heightened color, shnt 
the door and came in. 

"I have bad news here, " said Mr. Hardwicke. 
" One of my ships^lhe Fniry Queen, laden with 
tallow from Odessa— driven out of her course by 
stress of weather, has stranded somewhere on 
tbe southeastern coast of Calabria. Her captain 
having met with some accident, I do not know 
of what kind, is lying ill in the nearest village. 
The boat, unfortunately, is not insured ; and I 
mtist send some one out at once to look after 
both captain and cargo. You say yon can bear 



iat^e, and yon speak Italian SuentJy. Will 

De Benham's heart gave a great leap of exult- 
adon ; but he put control upon himself, and smd, 
promptly, but quite ^avely : 

"Yes." 



"Atoi 



e?" 



1 can be ready within an hour and a half." 

" Good. You can take the next tidal trun, 
which leaves London Bridge at tirenty minutes 
past four — that will allow yoa more than four 
hours. You must go straight through to Naples 
without stopping, aod from Naples inquire yoar 
quickest way to—what is the name of the place? 
— Sovetato. And, mind, yoa will spare no ex- 
pense to save lime. Arrived at Soverato, you 
will at once assume the command. Mackenzie, 
the first mate (he who telegraphs the news), is 
an honest, active fellow, and will obey you im- 
plicitly : but you will do well to follow his advice 
m all matters of which he knows more than your- 
self. Do you follow me?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Your duty, of course, will be to protect the 
cargo, keep olTthe natives, resist imposition, and, 
if possible, get the ship off again. But if yon 
lind the damage is too great, charter another ves- 
sel, and reship the cargo without loss of lime. 
Do yoa know any thing about the law of sal- 
vage?" 

"Nothing." 

"Then here is I^onget's book — 'Lei Princi- 
pet da Droit Maritime. Bead it on the journey ; 
it will tell you all yoa ought to know. And as 
for Barcbiy, the captain (an excellent sailor, and 
a nan ibr whom I have the highest esteem), do 
all that is possible for him. Perhaps yoa had 
better take on a surgeon with you fi-om Naptea. 
The coast on that side is wild ^nd deeolate. and 
I suspect that Soverato is a mere iishing village, 
destitute of any sort of accommodation, and 
probably no doctor within reach for iwentv 
miles. Now go ; and be bacli by three o'clock 
for your credentials. You shall have full writ- 
ten instraclions, full powers, and ample credit. 
For the rest, your success depends upon your- 
self." 

"I willdomybest, Sir, nottodisappointyou," 
said De Benham — bowed — and was gone. 

Then Mr. Hardwicke drew a deep breath, rose 
from his seat, and began pacing tboughtfuUy up 
and down the room. He was not given to act 
upon impulse ; but he had acted npon impulse 
now, and his mind misgave him sorely. The 
young man seemed clever — was clever undoubt- 
edly; not wanring, apparently, in decision of 
character; self-reliant; ready ; .straightforward. 
Still he was untried; tmtmined; a mere norice 
in things commercial. It was a risk. Mr. 
Hardwicke could not conceal from himself tiiat 
it was a very serious risk; and the more he 
considered it, the more his mind misgave 

" I wonder what Knott will say to it," he mut- 
tered to himself. " I wonder if 1 have made a 
fool of myself." 

Mr. Knott, it will be remembered, was Mr. 
Hardiricke's managing clerk, and Mr. Hard- 
wicke entertained a profound respect for Mr. 
Knott's opinion ; so it was not without some in- 
ward trcpidarion that he wondered what that 
sagacious henchman would " say to it " 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Sfeedinq along for the first time in his life 
by first-class express ; a handful of bright sov- 
ereigns in hie purse, and a little packet of letters 
of credit in his traveling belt ; representative, for 
the nonce, of a great commercial house , and 
furnished not onl; wilh money bnt authority, 
Se BenhaDi was at first almost beirililered by 
the change in his position, and tbe new life into 
which he had pinnged. The time had been so 
short and his preparadons so hurried, thut it was 
not till the train had steamed out of the station 
and he was fairly on his way that he had time 
to think at all. And then the whole thing seemed 
to him more like a dream than a reality. But an 
hoar or two ago, and be was rushing hither and 
thither, hunting np a substitute to lake his duty 
at St. Uildegarde's, in case the little church should 
reop^ before hij return — writjng an explanatory 
letter to Mr. Choake, to be forwarded by his mo- 
ther in case of need— supplying the deficiencies 
of his wardrobe at an outfitting house — packing 
— parting— flying back to the City in e. Hansom 
— receiring hii money and credentials, not from 
Mr. Hardwicke, but from the for more awfiil 
hands of Mr. Knott, a stony-visaged veteran 
wilh a relentless eye, who gliu-ed upon him as 
if he were a, convicted felon, and dismisrad him 
as it might be to the penal settlements — all thia 
but three hours, two hours, half an hour ago, 
and now — now the new life had begun, and 
these things belonged already to the past — that 
post which he seemed to be leaving farther and 
fcrther behind «ith every fleeting mile. 

Folkestone already, the impatient steamer pant- 
ing at the pier, and the dancing sea beyond 1 
Now the fresh breeze and the open deck — the 
welcome cigar — the delicious summer evening 
— Boulogne sparkling with innumerable tights, 
just as Ae last glow fades out of tbe sky — the 
landing-place— the custom-house— the inevitable 
" portion" of cold chicken and half bottle of ''in 
ordinaire at tbe station — and now the rail again. 



By this time it is iright The train, though pro- 
fessedly "ffntnde vilease," makes but moderate 
speed, and often stops by the way. Alone in 
his compartment, De Benham wraps himself in 
bis railway rug, makes a pillow of his traveling 
bag, and tries to sleep ; but in vain. The more 
he tries, the more hopelessly wide awake he is. 
At last he gives it up ; lights his reading lamp, 
and devotes himself to a careful study of tJie 
continental Bradsfaaw. 

London to Paris, Paris to Marseilles, Mar- 
seilles (o Naples '. Up and down, backward and 
forward, he performs the traveler's perpetual 
penance, and with the nsual resojia. Trains do 
not correspond with each other, and steamers do 
not correspond with trains. Four hours' delay 
in Paris ; nineteen hours to Manteillea ; seven 
hours' delay at Marseilles ; flfty-six hours by the 
boat — Why, to get to Naples alone will take him 
ninety-eight hours at the very least, and then he 
has to find his way across the caunliy to Sovera- 
(o t Meanwhile the Fairj/ Qaeen may be slow- 
ly going to pieces among tbe rocks, and her car- 
go washing out to sett with every tide. The mere 
thought of this danger comee npon him with so 
keen a sense of his own utter helplessness, that, 
slopping now for twenty minutes at Amiens, he 
is fain to allay his impatience by hnrrying up 
and dowit the platform till the train goes on 
again. 

It is now past midnight. He is no longer 
alone in his compartment, and feels less than 
ever inclined to sleep. .Two ecclesiastics — one, 
apparently, of high rank — are bis travebng com- 
panions from this point. The dignitary sleeps 
profoundly all the way, while his subordinate 
nods over his breviary by the leeble light of the 
oil lamp overhead. Thus the night wears, and 
at a little before three they arrive in Paris. On, 
then, at once through the dark and empty streets 
to an hotel over againiJt the tenninus of the Che- 
min de Fer de Lyon, where, after, much knock- 
ing and ringing, a sleepy porter stumbles to the 
door and lets tbe traveler in. Here, all dressed 
as be is, De Benham snatches some two hours 
of heavy sleep ; and then, after breakfast and a 
bath, is on tbe road again. 

A delicious morning, fresh, and breezy, and 
joyous ; the bare French landscape all open to 
the sun ; the reapera at work in the yellow corn- 
flats; the oxen at plow in the stubble; the 
children on tb^r way to school, stopping to 
shout after the train as it flies by! De Benham 
is now deep in Pouget's " Prineipes," beginning 
conscientiously at page the first ; but as the day 
advances and the sun gains power, tbe study of 
maritime law becomes more diflicult. Too sleepy 
to read and too hot to sleep, half choked wilA 
dust, and half blinded by tbe intense glare struck 
back from earth lo sky, he is carried on leagne 
after league, hour after hour, by D^ou, and 
Chalons, and Macon, with flying glimpses of 
the sleepy Saone and the goldeit hills of the 
Burgundian Arcady. Then, about six o'clock, 
as the heat begins to abate and the shadows 
lengihen, comes Lyons. Three-quarters of an 
hour here for refreshment, and so on again south- 
ward, to tbe sea t 

Sunset now, gorgeous and glowing — twilight, 

moon, and the transparent darkness of a south- 
ern sky. Tbe twinkling lights from hill-aide vil- 
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lages and the gleaming river cloi^e at hand are 
so rnvBtei-iuusly [litCiireHque, tlie time i> so peace- 
ful, the air eo cool and fragrant, that De Uen- 
ham would now fain keep awake, and prolong 
the pleaaura of tha passing hour. But he can 
not. The oblivion that would oot be courted 
last night coinea upon bim at hist with resist- 
tesB poweij and, Mrly tired out, he sleeps pro- 
foondlj all tbe way to Marseilles. 

At a little afler two in the morning, however, 
he is nmaed up, cold and shivering, by the blaze 
of a lantern and the voice of the guard impara- 
dvelj demanding bis ticket. It eeems to him 
tiiat he has but just let^ Lyons, and he can not 
believe that he is already at the end of his jour- 
ney by luid. The keen air, however, comes to 
bim laden with the taste and smell of the sea as 
soon a« he is out of the station ; and he sees a 
forest of masts at the bottom of the street through 
which he is driven to his hotel. 

Tbe seven hours in Marseilles drag by slowly 
enough, and by nine a.m. he is on hoard the 
steamer of the MeHsageries Imp^rialea, bound 
for Naples, but touching at Civita Vecchia bj 
the way. This touching at Civita Vecchia is 
another inevitable delay; which, however, like 
the rest, mast he bome patiently. 

And now, breathing the salt air, pacing the 
deck, and Btudying Ponget with a will, De Ben- 
ham finds the lime pass less wearily. His fellow- 
travelers, mostly French and Italian, enjoy ihem- 
selcea immensely ; bat then they are gay and 
sociable by nature, and ai-e neither hedged in by 
an invincible reserve nor oppressed by business 
cares. Ibe weather, too, is onchanting^the 
sea scintillating like a diamond, and blue as the 
bluest sapphire. Toward evening there is mnsic 
upon deck, and gome dancing ; and by midnight 
alt the passengers, save one, are gone to their 
berths for the night. That one, though he bas 
not iieen regularly to bed for two nights already, 
is restless, and prefers the deck; Here, foiling 
into conversation with the captain, he hazards 
an inquiry respecting Soverato, its distance tWim 
Naples, and its acceeaibility by land ; but the 
captain, who bas spent his life on the Medifer- 
ratiean, has never even heard of Soverato. Upon 
one point, however, he is positive ; and that ia 
that bis passenger must not attempt to reach 
the southeastern coast by land. The roads are 
bad, and the mountains infested with banditti. 
Besides, there are plenty of Italian stean!ters 
lying between Naples and Messina; and by 
King one of these as far as Reggio, he can 
ifiily hire a small sailing-boat for the rest of 
the distance. Judging from what De Benham 
leils him of the position of Sovemto on the map, 
he imagines it may he done, with favorable weath- 
er, in about eighteen hours — say, allowing for de- 
lays, twenty-four. 

Twenty-four hours from Naples, and not yet 
at Civita Vecchia! Five nights and six dsys^ 
peih^g longer — and not one hour's avoidable 
delay! What wiU Mr. Hardwicke sav? What 
will Mr. Snott say? What is happening, mean- 
while, to the Fairg Queen t 

" Is there no quicker way ?" he asks, his amc- 
ietv betraying itself in his voice. 

The captain shrugs his shoulders, shakes hii 
bead, and, with your true Frenchman's dislike 
to utter an miacceptable truth, says nothing. 

" Supposing that I Unded at Civita Vecchia 
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the CintL-ilialt/rt, or pettj mftgistrale of ihe com- 

AU Ihie, and miich more to ihe same purpose, 
does the eager litlle . caplain of the Etoih du 
Nord ponr with untiring volubility into De Ben- 
bam'E Rllentive ear as they pace riie deck in the 
moonlight. All ihia (he young man seizes upon, 
' acts upon, and tarns promptly to account. At 
CivitB Vecehia he telegraphs to the mate at 
Soverato, and lo the British Consul at Squil- 
lace ; and throughout the rest of the royage he 
continues to ciillivate the c^tain, so hiving a 
wprld of valuable information, and learning more 
of cases of wreck and salvage than he could have 
acquired in a month from all the books that had 
ever been written on the law of merchant ship- 
Arrived at Naples, they part with hearty 



In Naples, ho^vever, he is destined to stay 
longer than he had foreseen, and to take quite 
anoiher route than thaf suggested- by the captain 
of the Etoile du Nord, Being advised thereto 
by various persons in whom ha is bdund to have 
&ith (such as Lloyd's agent, and the British vice- 
consul, and a certain Signor Festa up at Ibe Brit- 
ish Library, who is an irrettagable authority in 
all such matters as maps, routes, guide-books, 
couriers, and the like), he gives op that scheme 
of taking the Neapolitan steamer to Reggio and 
then doubling Cape Kpanimento in a sailing 
boat, and decides, instead, npon landing at a 
place called La Pizzo, about half-way between 
Naples and Reggio, and thence posting on across 
the mountains lo the Gulf of SquillaCe, on the 
eastern coast, at a point where the two seas are 

' Hwt liftE^n miles apart in a direct line. Even by 
Ibis route, nndoubtedly the best and quickest he 
couM take, he find^ it impossible to reach Sove- 
rato in less than forty-live hours. Arrived at 
Naples about seven in the evening, be tixero has 
to wait twenty-four hours for the boat to La 
Fizzo; and is fortunate ei'cn so, for at this time 
the Adriatic steamers ply only once a week along 

. that coast. All ni^t long, too impatient to 
rest, he stays on deck from Naples to La Piizo. 
Ail day long he posts from La Fizzo to Sove- 
rato. For, though the main land is but fifteen 
miles across from sea to sea, as the crow flies, 
the roads are hilly and circuitous, and double 
backward and forward in such wise as almost to 
treble the distance. At length, when all this is 
done, and his carrettdla drans up before the 
doors of the dilapidated albergo and posting- 
house, situate at the farther extremity of the still 
more dilapidated village of Soverato, he still 
finds himself more than two miles from the scene 
of the ^iiir5i Qaeeti't disaster ^ and so, taking a 
ba:'e-legged Masaniello in a scarlet cap for his 
gaide, and followed by a troop of ragged urchins, 
brown and beautiful as little antique bronzes, he 
goes down to the shore on foot. 

It is now just the holiest hour of the hottest 
day he has ever experienced. Sea and sky are 
all of one pitiless blaze. The bare volcanic rocks 
of this wild eastern coast ; Ihe long, white, blind- 
ing roads over which he has been toiling in an 
open vehicle for the last seven honrs; the very 
stones and sand under his feet, strike bauk the 



universal glare, and smite upon him like the 
blast &om a furaace. 

And itow, at about three o'clock in Ihe after- 
noon of the second .day after his arrival at Ka- 
ploB, threading his way down a pi'ecipicous path, 
evidenlly>the bed of a winter torrem, and turn- 
ing a sadden angle of rock that seems almost to 
overhang the sea, Temple De Benham sees the 
ship — the object of ali his aniiety, the goal of 
his long journey — lying over on her beam ends 
against a steep shelf of rocky beach some forty 
or fifty, feet below, apparently sale and Unin- 
jured, looking like s monstrous whale cast up, 
dead, by the waves. 



CHAPTER XSVL 



That splendid, fast-sailing, iron clipper ship. 
Fairy (iaeen, A A 1, 1000 tons register, Cap- 
lidn James Barclay, presented nothing like the 
spectacle of wreck xaA disaster that De Benham 
had i>een picturing to himself all these days and 
nights tliat he was jonmeying from London. 
He had seen her, in his mind's eye, a mere 



with shattered casks, fragments of br 

masts, and debris of every description. He 
found her, on the contrary, high and dry, and 
to all appearance uninjured. 'Ihe Fairy (iaten, 
however, was not uninjured. She had lost her 
bowsprit, suffered damage in various places to 
her yards and rigging, and susUuned a severe 
shock iu taking the ground. Still, the damage 
done was not considerable, and much of it bad 
been already repaired before ever De Benham 
appeared upon Ihe scene. The real damage, in 
fact, was that she should be where she vraa; 
and the real dlflicully would be lu get her afloat 
again. That she should ever have got there at 
all, seeing in what a narrow cove she lay, and 
how the mouth of that cove, and ail the inaccess- 
ible coast beyond and aroand it for miles on ei- 
ther side, bristled with perils, seemed little short 
of a miracle. 

The worst of the injury done, ia truth, was 
not to th'ei''oiry yupen, but lo her captain. He, 
it seemed, bad b^n knocked down by a falling 
spar just at the moment when the ship grounded, 
and was now lying between life and death at the 
honse of the parish priest, somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the village. Accoi-ding to Mr. Hard- 
wicke's wish, De Benham had brought an En- 
glish surgeon with him from Naples ; but thej 
found the medico from Squlilace in close at- 
tendance, and Mr. Cooper said at once that 
Signor Stefeni had done all that was possible nn- 
der the circnmstances. The patient was still de- 
lirious, though not so violent as he had been ; 
and his skull was fractured in two places. Signor 
Stefani was not without hope of biinging him 
through; "aided," as he courteously said, "by 
the skill and experience of the Signor Cooper." 
5nt the Signor Cooper, who was in a hurry to 
get back to his own patients, managed to torn 
the whole affair into a mare consultation ; and, 
protesting that he could not leave Captain Bar- 
clay in better hands, look advantage of De Ben' 
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ham's retnmlng atmtteUa, hkI went his way 

tbat same evening. * 

Iq the mean while, Che whole village turned 
out to marvel at iJie stranger who had come all 
the way from Inghilterra to see afier the safety 
of the/'atr^ Queen and her captain. Slalwar^ 
scowling, bare-legged men in blue ahirta, and 
scarlet caps, and linen drawers rolled up above 
the hoee; mothers with their children clinging 
to their eiirls, and their babies slung upon ihetr 
tncks ; jonng giris and youths, bniwn aikd black- 



eyed, and full of joyous life, like beautiful bac- 
chanles and &uns ; patriarchal old men with 
beards and tattered cloaks ; horrible old women, 
with scant, disheveled locks and pendent eye- 
brows, withered, toothless, mumbling, and de- 
cropil — all these, and more, came crowding down 
upon the narrow beach, clamoring for alms, for 
employment, for salvage-motiey, for rewards pro- 
portioned to all kinds of imaginaiy services; and 
equally ready to fight, quarrel, or steal, upon the 
smoUesi provocation. 
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Mach^nzte, the mute, a fiery, cnrlj-headed , 
Scul of aboat thirty-four or five, hailed De Bon- i 
ham aa if he were an embassador from Jove him- , 
self, and denounced the whole Calabriun popu- | 
lation as a set of " ill-bluided, skulking, kmhng, 
pilfering deila, whom hanging was loo good 
for." And then he swore nt thera heartily in . 
broadest Scotch, ajid shook bis list in their faxes ; I 
wherenpon the men only scowled the more 
fiercely, and the old women begged the more 
clamorously, and the giris and boys were more 
daring than before. 

" They've just driven me beside mysel'," said 
the mate. " It's only been by setting np targets 
againgt the rocks, and putting the men to ball 
practice, that I've kept them off the ship. They'd 
ha'estrippit tbe very copper off her bottom. Sir!" 

And then he went on toaxplain how, for the 
first few days, the Inhabitants of eveiy fishing 
tillage within the next Sfteen or twenty miles had 
turned out en masne, hoping to find the ship a 
wreck, and eager for plunder ; and how, with the 
exception of bringing down fresh meat and veg- 
etables for sale, all of which had been paid for on 
the spot, no kind of help or service had been ren- 
dered to the ship's crew by those on shore. As 
the Fairy Qaeen had been cast, so she had lain 
ever sinc«. I'he ship's carpenters had been hard 
at work aponher, refitting masta and yards, slop- 
' g l&ks, and doing all that was possible, so 



. . Every claim, ther^ore, 

th^ might be advanced, whether for salvage, 
vages, or debt of any kind, was &lse and extor- 

As the ship was comparatively uninjured, so 
also was the cargo. Of nine hundred and thirty- 
sis tons of tallow in the hold, not a dozen Ions, 
in so far as was possible lo judge without unlad- 
ing the vessel, had sustained salt-water damage. 

The crew, however, had not proved easy to 
manage. As the captain of the Etoxk du Nord 
' bad predicted, the temptations of the shore proved 

stronger than the authority of the first mate, and 
Mackenzie had found it impossible lo keep his 
younger sailors from straying to the neighboring 
villages. 

"I've been tied to the ship mysel'," said he, 
"or I'd lugged them out o' the wine shops. 
But now you're cume. Sir, we maun ha'e disci- 
pline." 

"We teill have disdpllne, Mr. Mackenzie," 
said De Benham. 

And though he said it very quietly, the first 

He did mean it, too; though perhaps he felt less 
securely conMent of his own power than ha chost 
to appear. The responaibililywas, in truth, enor 
mous; and it was a responsibility that he nevei 
fully realized till he cams face to face with his 
work. That work, howe\-er, had to be done, ai 
as the lirst step toward doing it, he proceeded 
get rid of the mob. 

It was of no use, he told them, to beg, (or he 
would give them nothing. If they had claims, 
they might send three spokesmen to him at the 
Albergo del Sole, and he woald hear them ; bat 
if they could even prove those claims it would be 
for the British Consul to pay them. He him- 

» self had no power to pay away a. single grano. 

'^ And in order that he should listen to Ihem at alt, 



it was necessary that they should at once disperse 
to their homes. He was determined, he said, to 
keep the beach clear. He would have no intrud- 
ers within a hundred yards of the ship on any 
side. And then he warned them that an armed 
patrol was about to be posted round aboat the 
ship ; that it would be the duty of this patrol to j 
challenge all (Miners ; and that such persons bb ' 
disregarded the challenge would do so at their 
own proper peril. 

rinding that he spoke their language finentlj, 
they listened to him; and seeing that he said 
hat he had to say in a plain, resolute way, and 
as not one jot afraid of them, they hung back, 
cowed and silenced, attd then gradually. di»- 

When they were all gone — and De Benham 
iver stirred nor took his eye off them till the 
last straggler had turned away — he bade Macken- 
zie call up the crew ; asked the name and grade 
of each sailor ; inquired if any were absent with- 
out leave ; took down the names of two then 
missing; selected two men for the patrol, and 
two others to relieve them at the end of the first . 
watch ; desired that each man should be armed 
with revolver and cutlass ; and himself traced 
out (he line of their beat, and gave them the 
watch-word. This done, ho left the first mate in 
command, and went back to Soverato on foot 

Not to dine, however; not forest; festingand 
fatigued though he was. Before he would admit 
10 uimself that he wanted either food or sleep > 
the missing seamen must be found ; punished, if 
necessary ; at all events, sent back to their duty. 

And he did find them, alter repeated inqmriea 
and much wandering to and fro in the village. 
He found them carousing in a low wine-shop at 
the bottom of B dark, disrepntahle ^ey ; and, 
at the risk, perhaps, of some personal danger, 
brought them out from the midst of a savage, 
half - intoxicated company, any one of whom 
would have been ready with knife or stiletto at 
a moment's notice. He then saw them out of 
the village and along part of the road leading to 
the beach ; and so, bidding them go at once to 
the first mate and report themselves, dismissed 

Walking slowly back to bis inn in Ihe pleasant 
summer dusk, with the stars coming out one by 
one overhead, and the fire-fiies beginning to Sit 
and sparkle about his path, De Benham could 
not but be conscious of a pleasant sense of victory. 
He felt that he had eslablibhcd his authority with 
the crew; and he almost marveled at his own 
success in dealing with such a mob as that which 
had gathered about the ship in honor of his ar- 
rival. So far, this was very well indeed. True, 
the most difficult part of his mission — that part 
for which he was least fitted by previous experi- 
ence, and in the performance of which he must 
rely chiefly upon tlie help and counsel of othera 
— still remained to be done ; but that part which 
depended on himself alone, that part in which 
there was even some little spice of danger, and 
which, tor its successful accomplishment, de- 
manded conrage, promptitude, a strong will, and 
some power of endurance, was already achieved. 

Thinking these things over, he sat down by* 
and-by to his solitary dinner, ia a bare, white- 
washed room, looking to the sea. Meagre were 
the resonrces and execrable was the ctiutne of the 
Albergo del Sole ; but, foitanately for De Ben- 
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haiD, that Eame pleaaant sense of victoiy covered 
s, multitutle of culinary sins, and imparted a fla- 
vor to the omelet and a body to the thin Gerace 
wine, [0 which neither could lay ctaim on (he 
score of its own individDBl merit. After dinner, 
fagged though he wai, be went again to the 
priest's honse, to inqture after the eit^kmiui; and 
then back to the inn, lo dispatch a letter to his 
mother, and another to Mr. Hardwicke. The 
letter to Mr. Hardwicke was by no means short, 
for it treated of important details ; but the letter 
to his mother took a still ionger titoe to write, 
and covered many pa|i;es. In it he told her all 
chat he had seen nod done since leaving Naples. 
He described the joumey across the mountains, 
sketehed the sceneiy Kith the touch of an artiBt, 
and the people with the pen of a satirist ; and 
was as gay and discoTEive as though be were 
neither overwhelmed with anxiedes, nor so worn 
OQt with fatigue IliBt the pen was almost drop- 
ping fVom his Sngers. For he knew that his tet^ 
tera, when he was &r away, were to her as the 
very bread and wine of life, and he wonld not, for 
any consideration upon earth, have let her want 
that bread and wine while H was in his power to 
give them to her. Nay, ho wonld, if necessary, 
have sac up half that night to write hia letter, 
and have spent the other half in walking to 
Sqnillace and back to post it, sooner than leave 
her fasting for a single day. And then, having 
written the longest and most amusing letter he 
could think of, he staid some time with the paper 
and pen before him, thinking of Miss Allejne. 

How strange it seemed, sitting there all alone 
in that wild, &r-away Caiabrian albergo— sitting 
tbere and ihinhingof her, with hundreds of miles 
ofland and sea between them! How strange to 
look back upon those three weeks at Cillingford, 
BO near in point of time, yet so distant in the im- 
pression they had left apon his memory ! It 
seemed to him as if yean had gone by since that 
day when they went op to the httle church among 
the hilla — And now she did not even know 
where be whsI Well, that was not his fault. 
She had forbidden him to write to her; and if 



senceof any positive engagement, she was right. 
And it was better so. In nine cases out of ten, 
a long engagement was neither more nor less 
than a purgatoirf a deux ; and what right bad 
any man to condemn any woman to so weary an 
ordeal ? Clearly none, be bis love what it might. 
Tes, yes, it was undoubtedly better so — especial- 
ly for Miss AUeyne. 

And then the young man shut his eyes, buried 
his &ce in his hands, and tried to bring back her 
image to his mind ; for he had no portrait of her 
— not even a carte de visile. But, somehow or 
another, the sweet face eladed his memory, and 
wonld not come for all his trying. He conld re- 
member the flash of her eyes when she smiled, 
or the tnm of her head, or any separate feature ; 
but, strive aa he wonld, he could not evoke the 
gracious picture as a whole. It was like a 
strange, tormenting puEile. The pieces were all 
there ; but to put them together defled his utmost 
skill. 



CHAPTEB rxvn. 



Db Behbam waa off the next day to Squillace, 
a distance of ten miles by the coast. There he 
waited upon the Dritish consul, and busied biat- 
self with inquiries as lo the ways and means by 
which the J''<itry Queen might be got afloat again. 
He consulted the harbor - master and several 
ship-owners and shipping-agents about the char- 
tering of a vessel for the transport of the cargo; 
but he found no ship-builder in the place, and 
only a ship-builder could relaunch the P/ary 
Queen, UnsncceBsfol, therefore, at SqoillacB, 
he had no resoni'ce but to go to Beggio on the 
western coast, some eighty or ninety mitee dis- 
(aot. Finding himself a mere mark for evsty 
kind of extortion at Reggio, he crossed over to 
Messina. But it seemed to him that, wherever 
he went, news of hia purpose had gone before 
him. lufonned, apparently, of the urgency of 
the case, Calabrians and Sicilians alike concurred 
in asking about eight times more than the ordi- 
nary tariff for the work he wonted done. Ship- 
ping-agents, ship-ownei's, and ship-builders seem- 
ed banded in a conspiracy against him. lieferred 
from one to another, wearied lo death with con- 
sultations, bargainings, disputes, estimates, ob- 
stacles willfully raised, difficulties willfully exag- 
gerated, and repeated joumeyings lo and fro by 
land and sea, De Benham was almost dcives to 
despair. He knew now exactly what it would 
be necessaiy to do, and he had taken palOB to 
learn what should be the cost of doing it. Thus 
armed, he fonght the ground over inch by inch, 
first with one contractor, then with another, till 
at last, thanks to his uncompromising determin- 
ation to resist imposition, he succeeded. 

' ' You will be glad to know that onr worst 
troubles are well-nigh over," he said, writing to 
Mr. Hardwicke from the Alhergo del Sole, about 
a fortnight from the time of bis first aiiival at 
Soverato. "The Bella Lucia, of Messina, is 
chartered for the work of reihipment, and is 
even now on her way hither ; and I have finally 
concluded with Paoll, of Ke^o, loi the refitting 
and launching of the Fatry y««B. He was here 
nearly all day yesterday with one of his bead 
men, and came in to my terms at last. We 
signed and sealed before parting. I inclose a 
copy of both agreements for yoar perusal 

"The Sella Lada be*rs a good character in 
Messina — a mere cargo vessel — one of Paoli's 
build, by-the-way — not a fast sailer, but in all 
other respects satisfectory— harden 9S0 tons- 
commander, one Alessandro Ciardi, a ca[ntal 
seaman, I am told, and, as Sicilians go, trust- 
worthy. He wonld lain have backed up his 
owner in extorting another three hundred dnc- 
ats for the hire of the ship, if I could have been 
brought to give it; but be would regard this, 
probably, as no more than his duly, and an or- 
thodox spoiling of the Philistines. 

"Captain Barclay is making rapid progress 
toward recovery. Ha left bis room yesterday 
for the first time, and was sitting this monung 
in the shade of the good padre's flg-tree. I trust 
that by the time the Bella Lucia has taken in her 
cargo he will be sufficiently recovered to admit 
of my sending Mackenzie with Ciardi to see all 
safely delivered at the docks. I think this would, 
fot many reasons, be satisbctory and desiiable. 
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commercial, indeed I Uncommercial, perhaps, 
in the sense that a pure Califovnian nugget, bb 
yet unadulterated by baser admixture, as yet 
unfused in the common mould and filed down 
to the vulgar standard, is not a legal tender! 
But then it is pure gold, and ready to be con- 
vened into coin of the realm — just as this young 
man, with his talents, and his energy, and his 
fine education, had in him the making of fifty 
such commercial machines as old Timothy 
Knott! 

For if Mr. Hardwicke had ever trembled for 
the results of his experiment, he now enter- 
tained no doubt that his new employe was a 
treasure — B treasure to ba appropriated to his 
own use, and worked for his own exclusive ben- 
efit. And he foresaw so many ways in which 
the treasure might be turned to good account. 
There was that affair at St. I'etersburg, for in- 
stance, given up long since as b bad debt — what 
if he were to send out this young man, with 
orders to sift it to the bottom ? Why might it 
not l>o possible, even now, to recover eyeiy far- 
thing ? And then, again, that admirable scheme 
for monopolizing the wool- trade of Lassa — a 
scheme hitherto impossible of fnlfillment, by rea- 
son of the laws exclading foreigners from Central 
Thibet \ but now, if confided to a man fluent in 
languages, fearless of danger, ready in emerg- 

Mr. Hardwicke drew a deep breath, rose from 
his chair, and began pacing to and fro between 
the window and the door. Visions of daring en- 
terprise and brilliant success floated before his 
mind's eye, and he resolved [0 come to some defi* 
nite understanding with De Benbam as soon as 
passible. He was, in tact, so charmed with his 
own perspicacity in having been the discoverer of 
this same treasure, that be was willing to pay 
for it liberally. 

"I will offer him," sud he, half alond, " three 
hnndred a year. An increasing salary beginning 
at three hundred b year, or at four, if three don't 
content him. He'll never refuse thaL He knows 
his own value; but hell never refuse that!" 



CHAPTER XXViri. 



a busy life was Temple De 
Benham's under the new regime. Mr. Hard- 
wrcke continued to regard him as a ram avis ; 
and though in so rapidly achieving a posiljon 
of high trust and tavor the young man found 
himself not wholly unassailed by those minor 
perils to whicb llie race of rara aves are liable 
in a world of jealous, hungry, fighdng, common- 
place sparrows, he continued, nevertheless, to 
soar and prosper even beyond his hopes. That 
he should be an object of envy and mistrust to 
those city sparrows in Mr. Hardwifke's employ- 
ment among whom he had suddenly alighted 
was only to be expected. But their enmity was 
of little moment. They could neither injure nor 
annoy him ; for his work was not their work, and 
his place was not among them. His work, in- 
deed, lay, for the most part, for enough away; 
and to the sore trial of that one loving heart 
that had never borne to be parted from him for 
more than a few hours at a time, his life was 
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far afield for weeks 

And now that tida whith governs the aftUira of 
men seemed to have turned in hisfsTor. Hebad 
found an employer who knew how to value him, 
and iCho wna willing 10 deal wiih him liberally. 
For that first trip (o Italy, he received, on hiB re- 
turn to England, Mr. Hardwicke's check for one 
hundred guineas. He had oever possessed such 
a sum, nor even the quarter pait of fluch a sum. 
iu his life ; and though he knew that he had 
earned it well^ and that he was not overpaid by 
it, he could not help marveling at his own rich- 
es. One hundred guineas! Yes, the tide had 
turned, and was leading on to fortune 1 

And yet he had worked hard for bis hundred 
guineas. He bad been three months in Calabria, 
toiling at his task by day and night, and put- 
ting into those three months the work of six. 
Then, having reshipped bis cargo to England, 
luid got the Fairy Qaeen ofF safe, sound, and 
thoroughly refitted betel's he leli the spot, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching home just in time lo spend 
his Christmas-day in the little lodging al Canon- 

A happy Cbristmos-day for h» who had been 
dweltinlif all solttaty in that obscure, unlovely 
home all these three weary months, living on his 
IsClers and praying for bis safe return. Happy, 
yet not perhaps so happy as those earlier limes 
when he was yet a youth, and all her own ; nhen 
no slemer sIulF leavened the rich enthusiasm of 
his nature; when his ambition and his genius 
went band in hand, and Beethoven and Mozart, 
Handei, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and t>pobr were 
the gods of bis idolatry. Ah, those old college 
days! those pleasant winter holidays! those 
Cbriatmas examinations, eaeh richer in iriampb 
than the last, when be, her darling and her pride, 
used to come home from the crowded hall, pale 
and exhausted, hat always succe^ful, lo lay bis 
prizes in her lap! Then, too, came the joyous 
::4th of December, when the young men went out 
lo the woods iu troops to fetch in tlie Christmas- 
trees, coming back at dusk with songs and torch- 
es, and lad«i with winter greenery — her boy 
among the rest, bringing home a young fir-tree 

and hues of the foresL And then came Christ- 
mas-day, ushered in by early carol singing and 
much ringing of bells, when mother and son 
used to go to the choral service at the Grand 
Duke's Chapel in the morning ; and then after 
church, if il was fine, walk together in the public 
gardens, lo see all the little world of Zollen- 
strasse in its holiday smartness— the peasants in 
their pictiu^que costumes, the officers in Ibeir 
uniforms, ibe profess 



(en that betrayed no flavor of beef, the apple <tucA- 
en, and the thin red wine, which seemed all the 
thinner for being spiced and mulled in the stove! 
And then, when evening came. Temple used to 
play Handel's Pastoral Symphony, and the sol- 
dier's chorus from Beethoven's Mount of Olives; 
and sometimes they read aloud lo each other 
Milton's Hymn on the Nativity, or a dialogue 
of Plato, Of an act from Shakspeare or Schiller. 
Those were the Christmas-days of the past, 
before the tide bad turned. It was different now. 
The young eager-eyed musician, whose very soul 



was in his art, and whose every dream was, as it 
were, set to music, «as gone. Gone — changed 
— transformed ; and in bis place there sat [his 
bronzed and bearded man, whose talk was of 
ships, and-'seas, and foreign shores, and future 
enterprises leading on to wealth. 

He had much to tell, and she was never weary 
of listening. Still, proud as she was of his skill 
and energy, she looked back and szghed, and inlv 
wondered whether any of this world's prizes were 
worth that Eden of poetry and art upon which 
her wanderer had tui-ned his back forever? 
Time was when Lady De Benbam had regarded 
that vety art with eyes of doubt and disfavor; 
but those prqudices had long since worn them- 
selves away. She bad lived eleven years in 
Zollenstrasse since then — ZoUenslrasse, that lat- 
er Weimar, of which it might ahnost be said that 
the cultivation of the fine arts was the religion 
of Ihe state. Yielding to the influences of the 
place, she had become reconciled to music as ihe 
profession of her darling's choice; but lo com- 
merce — alas I not all the gold of Pactolus could 
reconcile her to this last degradation. That her 
son, her Temple, the last of the De Benhams, 
should sell his personal liberty ; accept this man's 
pay ; go east, west, north, or south, al this man's 
bidding; soil his hands with trade and traffic — 
these things were intolerable to her. She felt 
them bitterly. She wept over them in secret. 
She told herself that no end, however desirable, 
could compensate for such humiliations. But 
all this she suffered in silence, and therefore suf- 
fered the more keenly. Not for the world now 
would she have advised or expostulated. He 
chose to doit; deemed it right to do it; would 
have done it years ago, had she not withheld the 
secret from him. ^dy De Benbam never for- 
got that half-implied reproach. Had her son 
thought fit to drive a cab, or sweep a crossing, 
or serve behind a counter, she would have broken 
her heart sooner than breathe one syllable of re- 



He had not many days to spend in England — 
less than a week, indeed ; and was bound next 
for St. Petersburg. In the mean while, having 
a world of work to get through, and being de- 
tained in the City by Mr. Hardwicke for several 
hours each day, he found little time far home. 
Now Temple De Benham loved bis mother so 
very dearly that this press of occupation, as it 
kept him from her in the present moment, and 
as it threatened lo keep him from her in the fu- 
ture, grieved him sorely. Till now ho had nev- 
er left her. And she was so solitary when he 
was away — and he was likely now to be away so 
of^ 1 !Sbe had no friends in London — no ac- 
quaintances — not a soul to come and sit with her 
if she was ilL I'he utmost he could do for her 
waa U> inbscribe to a iibraiy, and beg Archie lo 
go and see her very often in his absence — No ; 
there was one thing more that he might do, if he 
would. He might give her an acquaintance, a 
friend, a daughter, in Miss AUeyne. Should he 
dotbis? 'Would it be wise to doit? He ask- 
ed himself these questions very often, and could 
by no means answer them to his satisfaction. 
At last, being a good deal troubled in his mind, 
he mentioned the subject somewhat vaguely and 
circuilously to Archibald Blyth. 

" Yojf see, Archie," he said, "it's a delightful 
thing to feel one's self really moving on ; but it 
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has one drawback. I am obliged to leave my 
mother so much alone." 

Thej' had been down together lo the docks, 
and, coining hack up Lower Thames Street, liad 
turned in by the front of the CuBtcm-house for 
a breath of open air and a glimpse of the river. 

"Of course she misses yon dreadfully," said 
Archie, not knowing what other reply to make. 

" Aj- ; but that's not all," replied I)e Beniiam. 
"She knows no one except yourself in all Lon- 
don. Not B soul." 

"And 1 am not particularly well worth her 
knowing," said Archie, ruefully. "However, I 
can change her books at Mitdie's, and all that 
sort of thing, you know, I'd call upon her every 
day with pleasure — only I know I should bore 
her awfully." 

"Mt dear Archie," said De Benham, "yon 
are the' best fellow in the world. " 

And then he paused; for he did not know 
how to say what was in his mind. 

"But she knows Miss Alley ne ]" exclumed 
Archie, suddenly. 

Ue Benham shook his head. 

" No," he said. "I left England, you know, 
before they came back from Cillingford, and — 
and I've only been home three days myself." 

' ' You don't mean to say you've not seen her 

"I mean to say," said Temple, reddening, 
"(hat [ill now it has been impossible. You seem 
to forget bow my time has been taken np, and 
how far it is from Canonhuiy to Kensington." 

"That fellow Leander used to swim acioss the 
Hellespont," said Archie, with a sidelong glance 
at his companion. 

" But I am going to call there to-day — now, 
in fact ; before going home. " 

" And won't yoa introduce them before yon 
go away ?" 

"I don't know — I scarcely think — Yon see, 
Archie, there is no engagement between Miss 
Alieyne and myself. And I don't want (o — to 
precipitate matters." 

Archie pursed op bis mouth, and ottered a 
prolonged whistle. 

"Which being translated," said he, "means 
that yoo have seen somebody else out there in 
Italy whom you like belter." 

" It means noihingof the kind," sud De Ben- 
ham, angrily. 

"Well, youhavachangedyonrroind, perhaps." 

" Good heavens, no t I admire Miss Alieyne 
as much as ever. If I were a rich man I would 
ask her to many me to-morrow. But I am n 
a rich man. I am n very poor man. I mn 
work hard fbr years before 1 dare think of ma 
riage. Therefore I hesitate about making Mi 
Alieyne known to my mortier. I — I feel I have 
no right." 

"Then, my dear fellow, don't do it," said 
Archie, emphatically. " When a man feels he 
has 'no right' lo do the decisive thing in a case 
of this kind, it generally means that he is not 
quite sure he cares to have that right." 

"If you think I have ceased to love her, Ar- 
chie, you wrong me," said De Benham, earnest- 
ly. ' ' Upon my honor, you wrong me. My 
feelings are unchanged. She is the only wi 
I hnve ever cared for — or ever shall care fo 

" I'm not blaming you," said Archie. 

"Of course not. Neither should T deserve 



it a grain of fickleness 



your blame. There's 

And he said this with the n 
knowing that he had never given one look or 
thought to any other, and believing, for the time, 
that he loved her as much as ever. 

"Then I don't understand your scruples," said 
Archie. 

" It may be so many years before I am in a ■ 
position to many." 

" Bot your prospects are better than ever." 

"My prospects," said De Benham, quickly, 
"would be ruined if I were to incur the respons- 
ibilities of— there, we vfon't talk of it, Archie. 
Believe me, I am actuated by a stem necessity. 
You1l Quderstand it all, some day." 

And so it was. In all good faith, he beUeved 
in that "stem necessity." It never occurred tfl 
that the necessity was of his own making, 
lie was, indeed, long past thai point at which a 
man ia capable of analyzing his own motives, 
and he had no idea that he was ruled bj a pa£- 
in stronger than love. 

As for Archie, be was silenced and puzzled, 
and knew not what to think. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAD BHU FOBOOTTEH? 

The young men parted company at the Man- 
sion House, where De Benham hailed a Haniom, 
and desired the driver to lake bim to Campden 
Hill, Kensington. For those days were past in 
which he would walk any number of miles to save 
a cab-fore, and time had come to be of more val- 
ue than money. 

It was now nearly four months since he bad 
seen Miss Alieyne, and during the whole of (hat 
rime there had been no commonication of any 
kind between them. This, however, was not his 
tault. She had forbidden him to write to her, 
and he had obeyed to the letter. Ue had told 
himself again and again, when be was in Cala- 
bria, that he was not only blameless in so keeping 
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silence, but tliat he was somewhat tiardlj DSed 
in being required to do so. It might have been 
for twelve months instead of three; it might have 
been to A astralia instead of Italy; he might have 
fallen sick among etraagers, and she would have 
been none the wiser. Now, however, that he was 
abont to aee her Ibr the first time in ber own home 
— for the lirst tima since that morning in the 
porch at Cillingford when aha had promised to 
wear his ritig, and tliink of him "by day and 
night" while they were parted— he began to douht 
whether he had been qaite jnstitied in taking her 
au pied de la letire. Perhaps; considering the 
circumstances of hie joirmey, it would have been 
better had he set ^at edict aside, and written for 
once to t«ll faer what had become of him. Yet 
he well knew that the thought of doing so had 
occurred to him lepeatedly ; but always as a 
thing which it would be wiser to leave undone. 
In the mean while, what had she thought of his 
prolonged silence? Had she waited, and watched, 
and wearied for his coming f Would she receive 
him with reproaches? Would it ail beaa if they 
had parted only yesterday ? Or would there be 
a difference, ft restraint, a sense of estrange- 
So absorbed was he in these doabts and qnes- 
tiootngs, that he fbund himself rattling through 
Kensington before he knew tbat he had parsed 
Hyde Park Comer. It seemed to hira that the 
cabman's horse mast have had wings, or that the 
road had snddenly grown shorter. He stflpped 
the driver at once, however, and said he would 
walk the rest of Che distance. And then he went 
into a shop and bought a pair of gloves. These 
glove:* took a long time lo choose, and a long 
time to put on; and when they were at last satis- 
factorily adjusted, he walked veiy slowly toward 
Campden Hill. The locality was strange to him, 
for he had never been fnrUier in this direction 
than Kensington Church. So he went up and 
down, inquiring his nay, but making no especial 
haste to find It. He felt, indeed, nervous and 
embarrassed, and had he not come upon the 
house sooner than he expected, he would have 
been glad to turn back again for a few moments, 
to collect his thoughts before going in. 

It was a pretty little house, with a long flight 
of steps leading np to the door, and— although 
it was winter — flowetB in every window. He 
knocked, and a neat parlor-maid answered the 
summons. Was Mr. Alleyne at home? Mr. 
Alleyne was at home ; but in his painting-room, 
and particularly engaged. Was Miss Alleyne at 
home? No — Miss Alleyne was out. 

De Benbam had no card to leave— had, in- 
deed, never possessed such a superfluity in bis 
life; bnt he penciled his name on the back of 
somebody else's card, and desired the maid to 
tell Miss Alleyne that he had been abroad for 
the last three months, and was leaving England 
sgajn the day after to-morrow. Then he in- 
qnired how tbey were, and was told that they 
were both quite well ; and so, with a lingering 
glance at the statuettes and evergreens in the 
hall, and the vista of conservatory beyond, he 
departed by the way he had come. 

His first feeling, as be turned away, was of 
relieved embarrassment ; hisnext, of disappoint 
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long since gone. He went up te 
stood there for some time watchi 
couple and the ducks, in a drear 
way, thinking of many things, bi 
long fight that lay before him, and 
of Miss Alleyne. Was it not al 
Had he not condemned himself b 
and privation, and hope deferrec 
battle ever be won ? Or, if won, 
that victoiy would come too late 
lo triumph when youth was pasi 
gray, and the wine of Ufe had 
Sea that pair— they looked poor, 
happy. The man's hat was sbabl 
face was bright and loving. A 
line thing; but supposing that ( 
up the bright face in order to gai 
the shabby hat be belter worth tt 

Tough questions these; hard 
even to contemplate wiihoat solv 
ham gave them up, and tnmed ai 
As he did so, he saw a ladj coinh 
pond, apparently from the direct 
Gate — a lady dressed in some dc 
terial, jacket and dress alike, the 
over a crimson petticoat, and a 
crimson feather in her hat. Th 
to his face, and bis heart beat qn 
ognized her at the lirst glance, 
could distinguish a feature of he 
Miss Alleyne. 

And now that she was within a 
of him, what ahonld he do? li 
visit — he had left his name an 
was confident that she had not ' 
Should he turn away? Would' 
prudent to do bo ? Oh, pervert 



e found, he sistency of man ! But a few n 

I he was lamenting the hard fate tl ■ 

. i tier door when she was from hot • OOQ IC 
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Well, now he #ould 'not, could not avoid her ! 
lie blushed toT the cowaidly imimlse; cleared 
his brow by an elli>rt ; and, with a quick, firni 
Etep, hastened to meet her. 

When tliey were within a few yards of each 
other sho looked np — saw him — turned very 
pale— and stopped. He went np to her with 
both hands extended. 

"Juliet!" he said. 

She let him take her hand, but she utlerod no 
word of greeting. He felt and saw that she was 
trembling. 

"I have Just been to the house," he went on, 
hurriedly; "bntyou wei'eout I was in despair. 
I have been in Italy ever since we parted, and I 
came bacii only three days ago. I am off to 
Kussia the day after to-morrow. I could not 
bear lo go away again without seeing you. You 
have not IbrgoMen me?" 

She shook her head. 

"No, "she said, smiling; "I have not forgot- 
ten yoa." 

Eut both the words and the smile seemed to 
cost her an effort. 

"It would have been moat unjust if you had," 
he said; "for I have been thinking of you in all 
kinds of wild and far-away places. You must 
have wondered what had become of me ?' 

" No — we knew you were gone away ?" 

" How could you know that?" 

"We tboughtwe should like to hear youplfly, 
£0 we went down one l^unday to St. Hildegarde's 
— papa and I ; and although the organist played 
very irell, I felt quite sure — at least, we both 
fell quite sura — that — that it was not your touch. 
And then, when the service was over, papa ask- 
ed the pGw-opener, and she said you were gone 
abroad. " 

AU (lii.s was said hnrriedly, bnt still smilingly 
— that jialeness which had come apou her at first 
Mght of him hanng given place to a feverish 
Hush. 

"1 am glad you detected the difference," he 
sdd, lonei'ing his voice and bending somewhat 
toward her. " I am glad that no other succeed- 
ed ill I'epresenting me u> you in even so smalt a 

Hut she drew a little bach, and put her hand 
to her throat, as if she were feeling chilled. 

"I should indeed be a poor judge of masic if 
Ihad not ear enough for that, she said. "But 
how cold it gels now, afier two or three o'jJock I" 

"Especially just here, with the air coming 
across the pond. Shall we go down yonder 
where the trees are?" 

"Ko, It is late; and I om on my way home." 

"Then I wilLsee ypn to ihe door." 

So, Miss Alteyne offering no objection to this 
arrangement, he turned, and they toot the road 
by which he had just come. 

"An<l all this time," he said, going bach to 



n the c< 






know that I have been abroad; but yoa 
know whom I have been, or what I have been 
doing. Would yon care to hear the whole 

"I should like ta hear it very much." 
So he (old the whole story; and the telling 
of it lasted till they came almost within sight of 
the house. 

" It must be a great change for you— this stir- 
ring, adventurous sort of life, " said Miss Alleyne, 



when he had done. " I suppose you pi-efer it to 
" I prefer it to a life of hopeless poienj," he 



able. Besides, : 



it to be very profile 
drawbacks. I am 
>e almost constantly 
borae — from all that 



obliged, for 

I hold dear. 

And here again his voice dropped tenderfy, 
and he pressed closer to her aide. 

" 'Iliat is very sad for — for Mrs. Debenham." 

"It is very sad for me, too," he said. "Very 
sad, and very solitaiy. You ha™ no idea of 
what it is lo be alone m sncb a place as Soverato. 
I got terribly hipped sometimea, and used lo fear 
that you had all forgotten me." 

Miss Alleyne made no answer; but De Ben- 
ham fancied through the duak that he ssw the 
color deepen on her cheeh. 

" You will think of me sometimes when I am 
in St. Petersbprg?" be aaid, presently. "I 
should not feel half so lonely, and the distance 
would not seem half so great, if— if I thought—" 

He hesitated — not so much from wantof words, 
as from a feeling ihst it behooved him not to give 
rash ntterauce to such bs might come first. 

" Will yoa not come in, Mr. Debenham, and 
see papa ? ' said Miss AUejne. 

He felt rebuked and uncomfortable. He un- 
derstood perfectly that she desired l« ignore his 
meaningless, half-uttered tender speeches. 

"I doo't like to be called 'Mr. Debenham' 
by you, Juliet," he said, reproach fnlly. And 
then he waited for an answer, or a question ; but 

"However," he added, wirh a sigh, "I will 
not come in. I asked for Mr. Allevne, and they 
told me he was engaged. Next lime, perhaps, I 
shall be more fortunate." 

"When you come back from St. Petersburg," 
said Miss Alleyne. 

" Yes. Bnt I hope that may be veiy soon — 

three weeks, perhaps, or a month." 

"You are going quite at (he right time, "said 
Mias Alleyne. " 1 have heard that Russia should 

lays be visited in winter." 

' ' By people who know how to take care of 

"Surely yon are equal to that responsibility, 
Mr. Debenham," laughed she. 

" I really can't say. I fancy it is more difficult 
eep one's nose in Russia than to keep one's 
heart in most other places." 

I have not the slightest doubt that you will 
succeed in keeping both," said Miss Alleyne, 
with her hand on flie gate. "Then you won't 
le in ? What shall 1 say for you to papa ?" 
■ That I am sony not to have hod the pleas- 
of finding him disengaged, and that I hope 
1 (o bring him the latest newa from the cap- 
ital of the Czar." 

I will deliver your message precisely. Bon 
voyaiie!" 

"Good-by — good-by, Juliet," be said, taking 
her hand between both of bis own. 

Bnt she drew it quickly away, and ran up 
the steps, smiling still, and repeating, " Bon ooi/- 
age." 

Be wailed till she had opened the door with 
her latch-key, and gone in; and then he turned 
away, somewhat gloomily, and went back again. 
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in the direction of Kensington Gardena. Had 
she foveoEten? he asked hinjaelf. Had she, in- 
deed, forgotten; or did ehe only atfecl to forget? 
How gay she seemed! how indilferenC! And 
yet ahe turned pale when they tiret met. She 
tamed pale, and he was sare she trembled. 
Wa« that cheerfuhiess all unaseumed ? She wag 
snrelj thinner than when they parted at Cilling- 
ford — thinner, and not, perhaps, quite eo pretty. 

And then he wished that she had not been so 
gay, and that ahe had not smiled so persistent- 
ly. He would have been hetler pleased had she 
been silent, and agitated, and uncomplainingly 
sad. But she had been nothing of the kind. 
Granted that she did <!haDge color for a moment, 
Bbe recovered heir self-possession immediately. 
Her voice did not even latter when she wished 
him good-by. Ah, well! — she would at least 
not wesirj after him as his mother wearied after 
liim. She WHS spared all those apprehensions 
and snUerlngs ; and it was better so. It was, of 
course, better bo. He felt that be ought, for 
her sake, to rejoice in the turn that things had 
taken ; and yet it would have been pleasanter to 
believe that — that she was not heartless. Was 
she heartless ? There he paused. Wasitheart-: 
iBssnesB, or was it womanly pride? Was it levity ? 
Surely, heartleaaness was a terrible thing in a wo- 
man, and levity was almost wJrse. Kepose of 
manner, too, was so chatming '. His mother's re- 
pose of manner was perfect. Ilia mother smiled 
but seldom, and he had never seen her laugh. 
How dignified she was — how qoiet^how stately 
— bow worthy to wear and grace an ancient cor- 
onet! Ah! where should he find any to com- 
pare with her? Thinking thas, he went with 
long strides across the Gardens and the I'ark, 
and resolved in hia own mind that ho was glad 
he had not introduced Miss Alleyne to Lady De 
Benhaio — at all events, for the present. 

In the mean while, she had gone smiling into 
the house, and smiling past the trim parlor-maid 
upon the stairs, and straight to her own bed- 
room, where she quietly, shut herself in and bolt- 
ed the door. And then she laid aside her hat 
and gloves, and stood for a long time looking 
down at the little heart-shaped ring that Temple 
De Senham bad placed upon her linger that hap- 
py, h^py morning at Cillingford, only four short 
months ago. Then she look itotf, aiid kissed it, 
and still looking at it wistfully, wrapped it in sil- 
ver paper, and locked it away in her dressing- 
case. This done, she laid herself down npon 
her bed, and covered her face with her bauds, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

Had ahe forgotten? 



CHAPTER TTYT , 



Ob the morning of the sixth day after his re- 
turn to England Temple Be Benham was on the 
road to St. Petersburg, where it was his mission 
to recover a tong-siajiding and almost hopeless 
debt of fifty iJioHsand rabies ; the debtor there- 
of being a certain great Lithuanian prince, who 
was reported t« ha\e creditors fn masse in every 
European capital and wbo (fenced ronnd by 
special privileges and immanities) was wont to 
boast that he had committed eiety folly under 



the BUB — except (hat of paying one single kopeck 
that be owed. Now this'waa an avowedly bad 
case, and ifDe Uenham had come back at the 
end of a fortnight or so utterly routed, it nonid 
have been no more than Mr. Hardwicke expect- 
ed. Bat when the young man telegraphed to the 
effect that, finding all other means ineffectual, he 
had carried his case before (he British envoy; 
that through official channels he had caused a 

Catition to be conveyed to the emperor's own 
and ; and that within three days the recalcitrant 
prince's own steward had waited upon him at bis 
hotel and paid up every girthing of the fifty thou- 
sand rubles — then was Mr. Hardwicke more 
than ever triumphant over Mr. Timothy Knott, 
and more than ever convinced that he had in 
truth lighted upon a ran avU in Temple He 
Benham. 

"Music, indeed 1" he eaid. '"The idea of a 
man of young Debenham's powers of mind 
throwing bimself away upon music! You re- 
member him, Claudia ? He came to one of our 
parties last year to play the piano. Archie's 
friend, yon know — the organist at St. Hilde- 
garde's — pale yoimg fellow — very peculiar look- 
ing — splendid head." 

To which Miss Hardwicke, without lifting her 
eyes from her book — it was after coftoe one even- 
ing at Slrathellan Honse, when the brother and 
sister werealon e — replied somewh at abstracted lyt 

"Yes— I remember we had the organist to 
play. I did not observe his appearance." 

He is a remarkable young man," pursued 
Mr. Hardwicke ; " highly educated — speaks six 
or seven languages^full of energy and resource 
— bom to be snccessfiil — the sort of stuff that 
your Baleighs and Columbuscs, your daring sol- 
diers of fortune and bold discoverers, were made 
of." 

"He played very well,"snid Claudia, with su- 
preme indifference. 

" He will make a fbrtone some dny," said Mr. 
Hardwicke. " He means to make a fortune. 
He told me as much," 

Miss Hardwicke laid her book aside, with a 
feint, disdainful smile. 

"A noble ambition !" she said. 

The merchant looked grave. To despise 
wealth formed no part of his creed. 

"It is a very respectable ambition," he replied, 
pompously. ' ' Very respectable, and very pi-aise- 
worlhy. It is an ambition that ibe Hardwickes 
have cherished for— for generations." 

"Say, for three — our genealogical tree being 
Bomewhat stunted. " 

"You have been rich all your life, Claudia," 
pursued Mr. Hardwicke, coloring slightly at the 
mterruption. " You have never known what it 
is to work, and you have never known what it is 
to be poor. Therefore yon despise industry, and 
you undervalue wealth. It indicates — forgive me 
for saying so — -a defect of judgment on your part. 
And I have the highest respect for your judg- 
ment, as you know." 

" And this moral lectnre, my dear Josiah, is 
all a propos of your piano-playing hero ?" 

Mr. Hardwicke could not restrain a gestuie 
of impatience. 

" You are in one of your severe moods to-night, 
Claudia," he said. 

And then there was s. pause, daring which ihe 
twin giants came in with tea. This they hand- 
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Bnt MisB Hardwicke only Bmiled ; and her 
Biuile, somehow, was nOt as pleasant as it might 
have been — by teason, perhaps, of a certain curve 
about tlie be^tiful upper lip. 

" I believe 1 dislike all society," she aoid. 
"And I am not sure that peers and bishops are 
much less tiresome than aldermen and aldermen's 
wives. We must make it a large party, I sup- 

" Yes— large; but very choice: Eighteen, I 
should say, besides ourselves." 

" Eighteen very choice people, and Parliament 
not yet sitting! That will be diScuIt." 

" I don't know. We should give three weeks' 
notice; and by that time the session will have 
bc^tL Sir John and Lady Dawkins are in 
town; Sir John called upon me this momiog at 
the office. " 

"Sir John is only a K.C.B. ; aod his wiie is 
a half-caste." 

"Still, they will do. And there's Cromarty 
of the Home Office, and the Bishop of Falogo- 

"ColonJaL An English bishop ivoold be bet- 

" But he talks so well, Claudia. Besides, we 
know only one English bishop — " 

' ' True ; and he lives more than two hundred 
miles away. The Bishop of Patagonia will pass. " 

" Sir I^erick Howe?" 

"A physician!" 

"Ay; but a baronet, and a man of science." 

"Well, if we ask Sir Frederick Howe, we 
must on no account have Colonel Calderon. 
The Geolt^cal Society is eoough, without the 
Geographical." 

" Sir Solomon and Lady Bradfoot?" 

'^ Impossible. Once introduce the aldermanic 
element, and the pretiige of the whole thing is 
gone. " 

"You know that he is retnmed for Swindle- 
borough ?" 

" Yes ; bnt I also know that her father was a 
tailor. No — Sir Solomon might pass ; but Lady 
Bradfoot is simply unpresenlable. " 

And so they discussed the list of their acquaint- 
ances tUl the great ormolu time-piece struck elev- 
en, and then Miss Hardwicke rose lo say good- 
night. Her brother, always scrupulously court- 
eous, rose lo light her candle and open the door. 

"By-the-way,"be said, "I expect young De- 
benham back from St. Petersburg to-morrow. 1 
think we must make a Uttle dinner for him, and 
Timothy Knott, and one or two City men, before 
long." 

Miss nardwicke looked surprised and an- 
noyed. 

"Is that necessary?" she said, coldly. 

"Not ' necessary, ' perhaps ; but, as a matter 
of business, desiiable." 

' ' Against a matter of business I have, of 
course, nothing lo urge." 

' ' Are yon engaged for next Monday week ?" 

" I think not." 

"Then shall we fix It? We can ask Archie 
BIyth at the same time." 

"As you please, and when you please." 

"Thanks, ray dear Claudia. Good-night." 

Saying which, Mr. Hardwicke, as was his night- 
ly wont, touched with his lips her half-aveited 
cheek, and betook himself to his library and his 
nocturnal cigar. 



Temple De Benham did 
next day, direct from St. Pe 
and Miss Hardwicke did acco 
letter, in all due form, the pi 
pany lo dinner at Stralbella 
evening of the day agreed uj 
unquslitied amprise, he decUi 



CHAPTER X: 

The old year had not yet 
Benham left Kngland for Si 
new year was verging towar 
second month when he catni 
new yesT wag the year of i 
hundred and siKty-one. Fi 
newest of all new years that h< 
the first year of an utterly nev 
npon it as a voyager enterin, 
seas. He entered upon it w 
prospects, new ambitions, i 
having, as it were, formally dii 
with the past, and pledged hit 
He felt that he dai-ed not look 
to him as if Youth, and Lav< 
Art wete all dead with that i 
buried in its grave. No; t 
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unknown future, let that forwa 

A portentous new year, th 
have foreseen all that it was 
forth [ A new year not onl; 
fortunes of Temple De BenI 
the fates of nations, and sacr 
of millions! Already, in th 
February, while our traveler 
tersburg, the Emperor of all t 
creed the total emancipation o 
oot the length and breadth of I 
Already Francis of Naples ha 
and Victor Kmanuel had beei 
of Italy. Already, too, had ' 
and protracted struggle belv 
and Soulhem Slates of the 
which was destined ere its 
slain of slavery iVom the a 
World. The secession of th. 
States was now an accomplish 
Davis had been iuangnraled at 

Temple De Benham was n 
rolled in Mr. Hardwicke'sserv 
ever, to be boand by any kind 
He would not, he said, dispoi 
accept a fixed salary upon a 
liberal. And yet Mr. Hardu 
sorely, bidding as high as six 
year for his permanent sen'ict 
dred pounds a year was a con 
an income upon which a mai 
marry, and rent a house, and 
some amount of ease, and evei 
But he told himself it was no 
come that he needed ; it was 
now to accept six hundred p 
even the probability of a gradi 
hundred ora thousand, hemu 
more and nothing better, Ije t, , CiOOQIC 
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aa coany ss they might Kol thus eoald his tow 
be accumplished. Not thus might he hope to 
rebuild the home and win back (he lands of hia 
fethers. Such paltry sayings oa he might enc- 
eeed in scraping together from an income of six 
hundred pounds a year would be but as drops of 
water compared with the Pactolus of hie dreams. 
Mo; what he must have now was freedom to waich 
for, and seize upon, such chances as might pre- 
sent ihemsetvBB. Stirring times were at hand. 
Qreat questions were even now fermenting in 
men's minds; great interests were trembling in 
tbe balance ; great changes were preparing on 
eveiy side. Already he foresaw, though vague- 
ly, what opportnnilies might be his, if only he 
were patient to wait, and proof against present 
temptation, finrely, he thought, now that the 
tide had really turned, he should be mad to ac- 
cept any service that would not leave him free to 
take that tide at the flood when the precious mo- 
ment came and the waters were at tbeir highest ! 
So he declined Mr. Hardwicke's oifor of a salary, 
as he had declined his invitation to dinner ; where- 
upon Mr. 'L'imothyKnott confidently asserted (hat 
he was mad. Mr. Timothy Knott's employer, 
htfnever, was by no means of that opinion. lie 
recognized in IJe Benham's decision only anoth- 
er evidence of self-reliance ; and so valued, and 
coveted, and respected him the more. In ihe 
mean while, the yonng nan went hither and 
thither, transacting sach work as Mr. Hardwicke 
put before hira, earning money easily and pleas- 
antly enough, watching the progress of events, 
and biding his time. 

And now the great theatre of action was 
America. Day by day, week by week, all Eu- 
rope watched (he gathering of the storm, and 
listened breathlessly to the first mutterings of 
the thunder. The month of March was rife 
with evil portents. President Lincoln refused 
to receive the commissioners from tbe seceding 
States; and President Davis, in announcing his 
intention of preparing for war, demanded a levy 
of one hundred thousand men. In April, the 
war began. Fort Sumier, then held for the 
Union hy Major Anderson, was taken by (he 
Confederate troops. President Lincoln called 
upon the Northern States for a contingent force 
of seventy-five thousand men. President Davis 
issued letters of marque, and so let loose a swarm 
of daring privateers. At Harper's Feny and 
Norfolk Navy-yard, the officers of the United 
States Arsenal, being hard pressed bv the Con- 
federate troops, sank and burned thdr stores 
and ships of war. And President Lincoln pro- 
clauned the blockade of the whole tine of South- 
ern coast from Virginia to Texas. 

And now the nations stood by and beheld this 
sad and terrible spectacle of a great brotherhood 
eoddenly split asunder; bo(h sides preparing in 
fierce haste for the deadliest of struggles ; their 
strength turned against each other, and their 
love transformed to bitter hate — a desperate 
tragedy play^ on a mighty stage, with all the 
world lor audience. 

Nor was this audience, though individunlly 
passive, afffected only tlirough its sympathies 
with those in tbe arena. The interests and 
prosperity of tens of thonsands — nay, of mill- 
ions — in England alone, were periled by the 
conflict. The supply of cotton had suddenly 
ceased. At the mouih of every port along the 



shores of the cotton -growing Stales there now- 
lay, armed and vigilant, tbe war-steamers of the 
Union. Tbe cotton crop might blossom, and 
ripen, and bo gathered in ; but the North had 
decrmd that the great trade of tbe South should 
be paralyzed ; that the planter should not sell. 
and the stranger should not buy, and (bat no 
foreign gold should find its way to the treasniy 



ofth 



gove; 



in the mean while there were between fonr 
and five millions of British subjects to whom 
Cotton was Bread. There were ship-owners 
and seamen, who brought the raw material from 
America to England; merchants, warehouse- 
men, dock-owners, and dealers at Liverpool, to 
receive it; spinners, weavers, bleachers, caJen- 
derers, dyers, and printers all over Lancashire 
and the north, to convert it into fabrics for the 
public use; engine-makers, machinists, factory 
builders, export shippers of yam and manufac- 
tured goods, petty traders, workmen, and ex- 
traneous hangere-on of eveiy description who 
found their occupation either suddenly gone, or 
threatened witL a destruction which was none 
Ihe less certain because it was not immediate. 

And now those who had store of cotton laid 
up in Liverpool warehouses held it back, antici' 
pating great profits to come; mill-owners, fore- 
seeing the time when that store shonld be es- 
hausted, were already putting their men on 
"short ^me" work; newspaper writers were 
urging the merchants, by every consideration of 
patriotism and interest, to sell none of their re- 
serve supply to North American or Continental 
buyers, but to keep it all for home consumption ; 
speculators and stalesmen were busy with proj- 
ects for stimulating the Cotton trade of India, 
Egypt, and Brazil, and for fostering it ia all 
kinds of new districts — in Liberia, Persia, Ja- 
maica, Sierra Leone, Natal, Queensland, the 
Gold Coast, the Cape of Good Hope, and eren 
the Feejee and Hawaii islands. 

And all this time prices were going up, work 
was getting slack, wages Were on the decline, 
and a great dread and trouble filled tbe public 
mind. Tbe season of distress had not yet come; 
but that it must come ere long none daretl to 
doubt. The rich foresaw ruin ; the poor, hun- 
ger and cold, and the diseases bom of privation. 
Even Mr. Hardwicke looked grave, well knowing 
that any great commercial panic, though it might 
concern a trade with which he had no important 
reUtions, must aifect him indirectly in many 

But Temple De Benham, watching only tbe 
rising of that tide on which hia hopes were 
staked, knew now that the Qood was at hand. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



"If you are witling to take the risk, 1 am 

willing to take the danger." 

"It is a hold proposition," said Mr. Hard- 
wicke, thoughtfully. 

And then there was an interval of silence, 
which De Benham was the first to break. 

"It it a hold proposition," 
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— who is not even a seaman. I can not wonder 
if you decline it." 

" Supposing I dectine it," said Mr. Hardwicke, 
" what will jou do?" 

"Find some one else to undertake it, "replied 
De Benham, promptly. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave ; far here was 
the unwelcome possibility that he hud foreseen 
and tried to guard agamst from the first. It 
was out of the qiwation that he should let this 
young man transfer his talents to the senice of 
another employer. Having once found his rara 
avis, he coiild by no means endure to part from 
it. If, now, he had but succeeded in clipping 
the wings of that ram oci« — but, alas ! the creat- 
ure knew too well Ihe value of his own powers 
of volition, and would not submit to the clipping 
for even so high a bribe as six hundred pounds 
a. year. Mr. Hardwicke shook his head. 

"No, no,"he said, "that must not be. We 
won't part, Mr. Debenham, if we can help it." 

" It is not my wish, Sir," said De Benham. 

"Let us consider what you would require for 
this enterprise. In the first place, a ship — " 

"A steamer," interposed De Benham. "A 
steamer built for speed. " 

" Well, a fast steamer, then — a resolute and 
capable commander — and a crew proportioned 
to the size of the boat. What more?" 

"A cargo." 

"A cargo, of course — consisting of Manches- 

" Manchester goods, blankets, shoes, hata, 
small-arms, and ammunition." 

' ' I can not say that I approve of the smnll- 
arms and ammunilion," said Mr. Hardwicke, 
nn,.«lr. 

"They will fetch almost (hdr weight in gold." 
"But they would increase the risk." 
"Hot in the least. The risk can noBbe in- 
creased. If we are captured — why, we are cap- 
tured ; and steamer and cargo are alike confis- 
cated. Whether we carry milk for babes, in the 
shape of Manchesier goods, or strong meat for 
men, in the shape of rifles and revolvers, no worse 
fate can befall us. " 

"Touspaik lightly enough of the chances of 
capture," said the merchant, looking infinitely 
perplexed, tempted, and troubled. "But the 
loss, in such case, would be enormous— fifty thou- 
sand pounds, at the least." 

" Pardon me — I admit the magnitude of the 
risk. I should not dream of advising you to 
hark !n il." 

" Still, yon think the thing is practicable 
"I am snre that il is practicable. I know 
that it has already been done. I have certs' 
intbrmaiion of a small tug st«amer — a mere t 
of a boat, scarcely sea-worthy — that ran in 
Charleston from Nassau on the eighteei>th of It 
month. There will be scores of such boats a 
in the course of the summer and autnmn ; li 
the fkster they multiply the more stringent n 



It will stand at two 
twelve months are past," a 

And then again there wi 

"There is tliis Morrill 
ill our operations on (he C 
lumed the merchant. 

" Yes ; there is not mn 
present on the other side c 

" It would be cheaper tl 
market is closed npon the 

eke. 

"From twopence to tl 
Charleston or Wilmington, 
knowing that the merchat 
bach to the cotton questioi 

Mr. Hardwicke dipped 1 
jotted down a little coliun 
ner of his blotting-pad. 

' ' Take the average Ami 
dred and eighty pounds,' 
"then fifteen hundred bal 
hundred and twenty thoi 
cotton. And seven hund 
sand pounds of raw cotto 
the pound, would represc 
thousand pounds. Now g 
at — at two and threepenc 
would fetch — humph I eig 

ting for expenses and profit 
"Not a bad speculation, 
sides, there are the profits 
to be considered as well." 

" 8till, there is the risk. 

"Yes; there is always 
bling on a gigantic scale, i 

" And I have never gan 

"Then let no represent! 

Mr. Hardwicke sighed, 
and altered some of the fij 
the blotting-pad. 

"Increase the cargo tt 
and the profits would ar 
thousand pounds," said 1 
hwghtened color. "Anc 
ment of an iron steamer- 
sate or hire;— three hundrei 
— capable of carrying two 
least — Mr. Debenham, i 

' ' No, Sir, I do not iqm 
gravely decisive 



' ' And your own share 

Debenham ?" 

" Fifteen per cent, npoi 
" The risk being entirel 
"Not so. I risk my p 

come, if captured, a prisoi 
"Hnmphl I don't kno 

must talk it over with Mr 
"By all means," said I 

taking his hat. " When n 
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home by any route, bowSTer circuitoas, and at 
anj cost, howerer heav;. De Benhfun and he 
nere mere chance acqnaincances. Thef bad 
met daily, a few moatha back, at the tabk d'hdtt 
of an hotel in St Fetereburg— met, end cod- 
vecsed, and paited with that aort of mutual lik- 
ing that is BO pleasant to take ap, so easy to lay 
down, and yet might become friendship, if it had , 
time to ripen. i 

And now, but a day or two ago, ihej had i 
again — mn ogainat each other, as it were— i 
little by-street near the docke, where De Benh 
had frequent bpaineas. And then they had greet- 
ed each other and talked freely of many things, 
the Southern gentleman telling how he was wait- 
ing under an assumed name for the firat chance 
of a paesage oat, and De Benham. eager fur 
formation on the subject then uppermost in 
mind, conflding tO him by degrees his project of 
ninning the blockade. Bo now they were alliea, 
bound together by a strong common interest; 
and De Benham, had he searched all Enrope for 
the purpose, could scilrcely have fonnd an ally in 
every way so valuable. 

Mi, Hencage looked np from his maps, rose, 
and gTaaped his visitor by l]ie hand. 

"Well?" he said, eagerly. 

"Well, I hope by this time to-morrow that I 
may be able to promise you a passage," replied 
De Benham. 

" I will give yon a thousand pounds for it," said 
the Southerner. "Half down, before we start." 

" Give me yonr advice, and all the information 
you can think of that is likely to help me. We 
will settle the rest hereafter. " 

And then they sat down with a plan of 
Charleston Harbor between them, and Mr. Hen- 
eage pointed out the probable position of the 
blockading ships ; explained all about tlia lights 
and the bar; and went over the names of the 
different beacons — Lawford Beacon, Morris Bea- 
con, ChnriestoQ Beacon, Emd the rest. 

" Not in vain have I for the last fifteen years 
owned the fastest yacht in Charleston Harbor," 
said he, laughing. " There is not a pilot along 
the whole line of coast who is more farniliar than 
myself with every shoal, and current, and sound- 
ing of that dilEcnlt estuary." 

" What good fortune for mo to have you as a 
passenger!" said De Benham. 

" Heaven grant that your capitalist may not be- 
come fain t-heaned on reflection !" sighed t he exile. 

Now it is quite possible that Mr. Hardwicke 
might have become faint-hearted, had he taken 
counsel only with himself. But he chose to 
" talk the matter over" with Mr. Timothy Knott, 
and that excellent man betrayed so much right- 
eous horror at the proposition, and opposed it so 
vehemently, that Mr. Hardwicke at once made 
up his mind to undertake it. His courage need- 
ed some little spur before so bold a leap, and Mr. 
Timothy Knott was obliging enoagh to furnish 
that gentle stimulus at the right moment. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

It is abont three hours after daybreak — a light 
breeze coming and going; the water sparkling, 
flashing, brealting into ripples that eciatillale as 
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glowing 
oiros sKining rouna and aU 
the sky already one blaze of si 
excellent, English -built, doul 
the Stormff Petrel, Captain 
Liverpool, steams into the po 
ing made the run out in the s 
teen days and eleven hours fr 
lifting anchor at Birkenhead 
the Stormy Petrel may he tol 
sketched, m a few lines. 

Built for Messrs. Bodger a 
Leadenhall Street, and origir 
commercial world by the lesf 
of the Molly CareiB, this boat 
years past, plied as a mcrcbai 
Liverpool end MauritiuB. Sh 
trim and gracefal enough, of 
and iiSO horse-power. Her 1( 
her breadth of beam, S6 feet : 
of speed, thirieeb and a half 
miles) an hour. She drew el 
when loaded, and six feet for 
loaded; and her cons'umptio 
speed was just twenty tons in 
At her fullest speed she consi 
She carried ooal for twelve da 
MoUt/ CareiB ; such, with cen 
ilies lately superadded, is the 

For the Mollg Carew has 
been rechriatened, and, with . 
class of work in which she i 
employed, has undergone sum 
repairs. Her speed ia now i 
and a half knots an hour, 
passengers and "an experiem 
now her cabin accommodation 
every spare inch of space belon 
np for the stowage of cargd, am 
deck being cleared away so as 
visible proportions of the Sic 
lowest minimum. Her coal-l 
of an ingenious contrivance 
Benham himself, are disposed 
right recesses lining the hall o 
waist of the vessel; Mug, as ii 
iitg with coal that important , 
pines ore placed. Her spars 
light pair of lower masts witi 
nest" on the foremast for tl 
cross yards whatever. Her I 
to the level of the gunwales 
the ' ' telescope" kind, lies loi 
And her hull is painted of a 
green hue, which even by di 
distinguishable from that of i 
night, or in the lightest fog, i 
The Stormy Petrel, it should 
only anthracite coal, which yii 
nor sparks ; and her engines i 
that, in case of a sudden stop 
blown off noieelessly under wa 

Such are the outward lines: 
leristiCB of the vessel which si 
Harbor this glorious, early moi 
of June, I8G1, seeking fresh 
and a more stealthy-looking t 
closely adapted to thread the 

blockaded coast, never drop] 
wild far-away British port. 
" trelia bound for Charleston 
aeaorted cargo of Manchei 
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Not the boat alone, however, but her captMn 
and crew ore tdike new to the work. Indeed, 
the work in itEelf is net/, Blockade-ranning, bo 
sfXiXi to develop into pj» organized BjBtem, hiia 
as yet Bcaroely begun ; nnd the Stomig Petyel is 
the first well-appointed boat in the Held. But 
lier commander haa been accustomed to the nav- 
igation of these waters before ever the war was 
dreamed of on either side, and knows the whole 
coast and all the West India isles by beart. He 
isaWeat of England raau— a bom sailor — short, 
active, hairy, broad-shouldered, lacilnm, cross- 
grained, fearless as a lion, and about forty- 
vears of age. Thia officer, with three mates, a 
chief engineer, two ossintantengineers, eight fire- 
men, six seamen, supercargo, and one passenger, 
are all the souls on board. 

That passenger (who puis np, by-the-way, wifli 
a mattress and rug in the supercargo's cabin, and 
enjoys none of the usnal passengers' comforts) is 
a ceitain ex-benator, magtstrale, and planted of 
South Carolina, now stealing home to Charies- 
lon under the assumed name of tieneage. That 
sunercar^ (charged with the care and sale of 
the present cargo, and with the purchase of as 
much raw cotton as the boat can carry back from 
Charleston to Nassau) is Temple De Benhflm. 

And now the Stormy Petrel anchors, for the 
nonce, not far from the light-house at the mouth 
of the harbor, keeping weQ away from the quays, 
which, however, ore soon alive with spectators. 
Do Benham hangs over Che ship's side, sweeping 
the shore with his glass— that low-lying palm- 
fringed shore, with its stunted shrubs, white- 
washed houses, and dazzling coral-sands a\i ablaze 
in the sunshine — watching Ihe little silver-fish that 
keep perpetoally leaping and springing along tlie 
surfece of the water ; inhahng the soft and per- 
fumed air; and revding in this his first glimpse 
of Che New World. The captain at once dis- 
patches his fir^t mate to the town to purchase fuel, 
but permits none others of his crew to go on 
shore. The Stormy Petrel, however, is soon 
beaet by a swarm of small boats filled with free 
niggers of both sexee, clamoroas, grinning, im- 
portunate, who offer bananas, alligator -pears, 
pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, shaddocks, and other 
tropical fruits for sale. Toward mid-d»y the 
Stormy Petrel is brought in closer to the shore, 
and moored alongside a private wharf, so as more 
conveniently to take the coal on board. 

The crowd Qpon the quays, though constantly 
shifting and changing, continues, meanwhile, to 
increase. Here are sailors, soldiers, English of- 
ficers wearing white linen hats with a flap ijehind 
the neck,' porters, tree negroes, and all the mis- 
cellaneous loungers of a small British West India 
station. A motley crowd, gathered li^ether 
apparently from every quarter of (he little town — 
a crowd to whom this low-lying, sea-green steamer 
is eridently an object of the inCensest curiosity. 

And now, toward evening, when the cooler 
breeze is beginning to set in from the sea, and 
the band is playing in front of the barracks, and 
the harbor is gay with pleasure-boats, the Stormy 
Petrel, having taken in her coal, moves ont again 
to her farmer anchorage, and there awaits the ar- 
rival of her pilot — a seasoned, experienced New 
Englander, native of a cer««ti well-known whal- 



ing-station yclept Martha's Vineyard, on the coast 
of Massachusetts— one Zacharj- l-olter by name, 
who comes off presently in a row-boat with his 
wife, and has a private interview with the cap- 
tain before bidding her good-by. 

This man's price tor running the Stormy Pet- 
rel into Charleston and back again to Nassau is 
seven hundred and fifty pounds for the round 
trip, and half the mcmey down before starting. 
t£is risk is great, and therefore his pay is high. 
He will be rougldy dealt with if the Stormy f'el- 
rei falls in with one of the Northern blockaders 
on the way. So he has live minutes with closed 
doors in the captain's cabin before starting, nnd 
there receives across the table three hundrSi and 
I seventy-five pounds in good and true Bank of 
England notes. These he stows carefully away 
in the recesses of a welUwom pocket-book, which 
he hands over to his wife, who puts it carefully 
in her bosom. A hard-faced, weather-beaten, 
rough fellow of a pilot, ready (o take his life in 
hia hand; but tender-hearted withal, and not 
ashamed to draw his sleeve across his eyes and 
kiss his wife at parting! This over, she goes 
away quite quietly and steadily, rowed by a stal- 
wart joung negro in a striped jersey ; and when 
she is some Ittlle way from the steamer puts her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and looks back no more. 
"And now, Mr. Polter," says the captain, 
"what have we to expect out yonder! The 
Federals, I suppose, are ou tbe look-out tar 

Mr. Zachary Poller, regarding the deck in the 
light of a monster spittoon, and behaving accord- 
ingly, replies, diyly : 

" Wa'al, cap'n, I guess our people hev skinned 
their eyes pretty clean for the work, this time." 

"What ships have they now off Charleston 
Harbor ?" 

"The Wabash, the Seminole, and the Roan- 
oke; not keowntin' all kinder little wasps o' gun- 
boats and other small fry," saj-s Mr. Zachaiy 
Polter. 



Pawnee and the Pocahontas hev been off that 
coast, I know ; and thar's bin a whisper aSoat 
[his last day or tew that the Ironiidea is ex- 
pected to jine." 

' ' There is not a more formidable armor-plated 
vessel in the Federal service, " observes Mr. Hen- 
eage, stajiding by. 

Struck by the voice, the pilot toms and Icraks 
at the last speaker. " Hallo T' be exclaims. 
"Senator Shirley, Sir, is that yon? Wa'al, Sir, 
I'm glad to see you. And they'll bo glad to see 
you in Charleston, Sir. And I'm uncommon 
pleased to hev the job o' takin' you home again, 
Sir." 

Saying which, Mr. Zachary Poller puts oat a 
gigantic mahogany-colored paw, and shakes the 
ex-Senator's hand till he winces. 

"My name is Heneage till I get back into 
Charleston," says the South Carolinian, good- 
humoredly. 

" Sir. all ri^t — Heneage it is : but, I take it, 
well give you yer right speUin' afore we're forty- 
eight hours older." 

"This is not your first attempt atninning the 
blockade, Mr. Pilot," says the capIMn, sharply. 

"Why, no, cap'n. It is the second time. I 
ran a rotten old Mississippi tug-boat over jest 
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three days arter them ships had come down ; 
and pretty Bmart work it waa, lew, with a crack 
in bir steam-pipe big enough to lei in a dollar- 
piece edgeways. But it 11 be smarter work this 
time. There's more ships oni ; and them I'ar- 
rotc guns dew hit at a confounded long range." 

"Pshaw! we can afford to laugh at the farrott 
guns, if onl^ we keep well away from 'em," says 
the captain, coDtemptooasly. 

To which Mr. Zachaiy Polter (still laboring 
nnder that little misapprehension wilh regard to 
the deck) replies in bis dryeat maaner : 

" Wft'al, cap'n, I guess it ain't eitaclly a pleas- 
ure trip we air takin' together. Well laagh, if 
voa please, when we git back agin into this here 

And now the rapid dusk comes on. The men 
are at their posts ; the c^lain gives the word ; 
and the Slormg Petrel, which has been busily 
getting up her steam tor ihe last hour or more, 
swings slowly roqnd, and works ont of port as 
composedly and unobtrusively as she had worked 
in. The chain of lamps along the quays, the 
scattered lights sparkling along the shores of the 
bay, the steady Are of the beacon at the mouth 
of tbc harbor, fade, and diminish, and are lost 
one by one in the distance. For a long time the 
StOTmg Petrel skirts the Coast line, keeping in 
with the BaliAmas, and pursuing her way through 
British waters ; but a little after midnight (the 
crescent moon now dropping down the west, and 
a light breeze blowing from the soatheaat) she 

A lovely night ! the horizon somewhat hazy 
after the beat of the day, but the sea breaking all 
over into phosphorescent smiles and dimples, and 
the heavens one glowing vault of stars. The , 
Stormy Petrel, her sleam being now well up, , 
rushes on with a foam of fire at her hows and a ' 
trail of molten diamonds in her wake. Now and 
then a shark plays round her in her coarse, dis- 
tinctly visible in the light of his own progress, 
and then shoots olf like a meteor. Thus the 
night wears, and at gray dawn the boy in the 
crow's-nest reports a steamer on the starboard 
quarter. 

Scarcely has this danger been seen and avoid- 
ed than another, and another, is sighted at some 
point or other of the horizon. And now swift 
orders, prompt obedience, eager scrutiny are the 
rule of Ihedaj ; for the Stormy Petrel ii in peril- 
ous waters, and her only chanco of safety liea in 
the sharpness of her look-ont, and the speed with 
which she changes her course when anv possible 
enemy appears in sight All day long, therefore, 
she keeps doubling like a hare ; sometimes slap- 
ping altogether, to let some dangerous-looking 
stranger paas on ahead ; sometimes turning back 
upon her course ; but, thanks to her general in- 
visibility and the vigilance of her pilot, escaping 
unseen, and even making f^r progress in the teeth 
of every difficulty. 

And now the sun goes down, half gold, half 
crimson, settling into a rim of fog-bank on the 
western horizon. l.ower it sinks, and lower; the 
gold diminishing, the crimson gaining. Now, 
for H momeiit it hangs, a bloody shield, upon the 
verge of the waters, and the sky is flushed to the 
zenith, and every ripple crested with living fire. 
And now, suddenly, it ia gone — and before the 
glow ha'! yet had lime to fade, the sonthem night 
rushes in. I 



An hour or lo later the wind drops, and ihe 
Stonay Petrel steams straight into a light tog, 
which ties across her path like a soft, fieecy up- 
right wall of cloud. 

"This fog is in our favor, Mr. Poller," says 
Be Benham. pacing ihe deck with rapid steps: 
for the night has now turned somewhat chill and 

"Wa'al, Sir, that's as it may be," replies the 
pilot, cautiously, "The fog helps to hide us; 
but then, yew see, it likewise helps to run us into 
danger," 

And the event proves that that sagacious ren- 
egade is right; for at a little after midnight, 
when alt seems to be solitude and security, and 
no breath is stirring, and no sound is hear'd save 
the rushing of the Stormy Petrel through the 
placid waters, there suddenly rises up before (he 
eyes of all on board a great, ghostly, shadowy 
Something — a Phantom Khip, vague, moimtain- 

, terrific — from the midst of which lliere is- 

s a irumpel-iongued voice, Baying; 

'Hkave-to, a 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



It may be remembered thai Tem[Je De Ben- 
ham, smoking hia after-dinner pipe in the pordi 
of a certain river-side hostelry, chanced, one 
memorable evening, to overliear some fragments 
of a sufficiently animportant dislogue iu the ad- 
joining parlor. The speakers were Mr. and Miss 
Allcjne ; and almost the first expression of opin- 
ion to which De Benham beard the painter give 
utterance in the coHrae of that brief convei'sation 
was his didibe to the painting of commission pic- 

To hundreds — nay, to thonsands— of strug- 
gling artists such expreasion of opinion would 
sound like affectation orinsanity; bulin Mr. Al- 
leyne's case it was literally true, Ue loved to 
paint a picture for his own pleasure— to take his 
own lime about il^to feel himself unfettei^d 
alike in the choice and treatment of his subject 
Then, and then only, he used to say, it was pos- 
sible for him to do full justice to the power that 
was in him. Then only, as his daughter would 
admit when appealed lo for confirmation of the 
tact, he was wont to work with genuine indnstry. 

Yet Mr. Alleyne seldom found leisure to pro- 
duce more than one sueh picture in the year, and 
there were sometimes years when even that one 
was not forthcoming: His bands, in truth, weie 
always more than sutficiently full of those Com- 
mi!<sions which heprofessed to hate. Hotetbem 
as he might, however, and gi'umble over them as 
he might, he was bound either to accept them 
or fbrfeit his connection. Now Mr. Allejne was 
not a popular painter. He was not an R.A., 
nor even an A.RA. He exhibited very little ; 
for his works, being executed to order, went home 
to th^r owners, ibr the most part, as soon as fin- 
ished. His reputation, in short, high as it was, 
scarcely strayed beyond the limits of a certain 
small circle of aiisIocratiG patrons ; and Mr. 
Alleyne was not the man to give np that " audi- 
ence, fit though few," for the wider arena but 
leas certain issues of public favor. He knew tlie 
ralue of his connection, and falty ^preciated the 
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advantages aecraing iherennto. It maintuned 
him in comfort, and, had ho cared to work hard- 
er and spend tesB, wonld have maintained him in 
affluence. It ministered Co the {(ratiGcatioD of 
hiB tastes; uid it opened to him the sort of soci- 
ety he hked beat to mix in. For about seven 
months out of every twelve, for instance, Mr. 
Alleyoe wonld be staying at the eonncry place 
of one or other of hia patrons, pointing park 
glades, anceBtral oaks, Klizabelhan halls, ter- 
races, galleries, and all those wonderful land- 
scape and architectural subjecta in which our old 
English homes are rich beyond all parallel. 
Treated on these occasions with all the honors 
of a guest, he rode, and drove, and dined, and 
was invited out with his hosts, and fared like a 
prince. At other times, when not actually stay- 
ing at the great house, be would lodge at the 
Menard's, or some neighboring farm, or establish . 
himself, as at Cillingford, in the village inn, and 
have his daughter with him. In the winters he 
staid at home, still painting commissions from 
sketches made upon the spot, dining out fre- 
quently, and spending most of his evenings at his 
club. Mr. Alleyne, in short, led a vety pleasant, 
easy life, and amused himself by grumbliog at the 
sources of hia prosperity. 

Still, as it has already been stated, the artist 
did occasionally make time to produce what he 
called a ' ' holiday picture ; " and this holiday pic- 
lure, if not bought up before it left his studio, 
was sore to be sold the day of the private view. 



It had not happoied to him, indeed, (br many a 
long year — not, perhi^ig, since he had become a 
father and a widower — to have one of these pic- 
tores left npon his hands. 

Now it so feU out that, during the early spring 
of 1861, Mr. Alleyne solaced himself in the in- 
tervals of hia other labors by taking up a certain 
neglected canvas that had been standing with its 
face to the wall for years ; and, falling into a 
sudden etttbnsiaam for the subject (as one is apt 
to do with A sketch or poem long laid aside and 
forgotten), he Bnished it at a white heat, and got 
it off in time for the Academy. Having been at 
worb upon it vith closed doors up to the last 
moment, ha did not, this time, sell it off the easel ; 
but it was sold, and the red star was on the frame, 
before the rooms in Trafalgar Square had been 
thrown open more than on hour to that tavored 
multitude whom the President invites to the pri- 
vate view. And the purchaser of the picture was 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

It happened, of course, through the mere aeei- 
dent of taste. Mr. Hardwicke knew nothing of 
Mr. Allejne, except bj repnlation ; and Mr. Al- 
leyne knew nothing of Mr. Hardwicke, except 
that he remembered to have heard the Dame, bat 
could not tell in what connection. 

"The picture is sold, Juliet," he said, when 
he went home that attemoon. 

" Uf course it is sold, papa," replied his daugh- 
ter, lovingly. " I never doubted that. Has Siit 
Edwin netcher bought it ?" 
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" No — a stranger. A Mr. Hardwicfce. I fen- 
cy I know tbe name. Do yon remamber anj 
tbiuK about him ?" 

Miag Allejne turned to Che window, and began 
plucking tbe dead leaTsa from bar gerauiuma. 

" Where does he live?" sbe a*ked. 

" He is down in tbe Bed Book for a houee in 
the Kegent'a Fark, a place in Kent, and aome 
wBreliOQSB in the Citj. ' 

"Then I think I know. He ia a couuq of 
Mr. Archibald Bljth." 

"Ay? — anian of eome position, too." 

" I beliere he is very rich,"Baid Miss Alleyne. 

And then there were some moments of silence, 

"By-the-way," Baid Mr. Alleyne, presently, 
" is it not lo this Mr. Hardwicke's employment 
that that other young fellow, Debeuham, has be- 
taken himself? 

Miss Alleyne bent over her flowen. 

" 1 — yes, I think so," she replied. 

"A strange turn for a Toang man of talent to 
take I I fancied he was devoted to his art." 
. Miss Alleyne made no reply. 

" Bnt it's a self-indulgent, money-making, de- 
generate age," said the painter, philosophically, 
"and tbe true spirit of art is well-nigh extinct. 
I think, my love, I will take a cap of strong cof- 
fee and a chaise of cnrafoa befoi'e I go to dress. " 

"To dress?" said Miss Alleyne. "I thauf^t 
you dined at borne to-night, papa." 

"At, I forgot to tell you before — Captain 
Bstilurst has asked me to joia him at the Carl- 
ton. Tou are not disappoinled, my love ?" 

Miss Alleyne smiled, and would not allow that 
she was in ^e least disappointed. 

"You know of old," she said, "that I do not 
mind dining alone." 

She did not add, however, that, accustomed aa 
she was to his absence, she had of late so lost her 
old buoyancy of spirits that sbe bad come almost 
to dread the recurrence of these solitary evenings. 

" He is a gentlemanly-looking man," said Mr. 
Alleyne, presently, whQe sipping bis coffee and 
cura^oa. 

"Who, dear papa?" 

"Mr. Hardwicke." 

" Did yon see him ?" 

" For a moment. I went np Co learn who had 
bought Che picture, and the secretary pointed him 
out to me as he was leaving the rooms. " 

"I hope be baa tbe taste 10 appreciate it, "said 
Miss Alleyne. 

' ' Well, be baa had the taste to buy it, " said 

"That proves nothing. It may have taken 
his &ncy ; or some one may have advised him ; 
or be may have been to tbe place, and bought it 
for the BBSOciafioa." 

" Qa' imporlet His check will be none the 
less valid. " 

" Nay, papa— your best picture !" 

Mr. Alleyne, rising to go, pinched his daagh- 
ler's ear, and said, smibngly: 

" Ab, pussy, you always think the last [nctura 
is the best !" 

"Tou always think it ii tlje worst" 

"Just so. The. artist desponds, missing his 
ideal; the loving woman by his side (wife or 
dangbter, as tbe case may be) sees his work with 
the eyes of her heart, and finds no flaw. That 
is one of the few pleasant laws that bold tbis ou- 
comfortable world t<^ether." 



" Generabze as much as you like, paj>a,"s^ 
Miss Alleyne, nitlT something of her old, pretty, 
willful manner, " 1 maintain that ' The Al/iau 
of Perifiei' is tbe best picture you ever painted. " ' 

Mr. Alleyne stopped with his hand on tha 

" By-tbe-way," he said, "did yon ever hear 
Toung Blvth speak of his cousinv sister. Miss 
Hardwicke?" 

"I did not even know that there was a Mis« . 
Hardwicke. What of her ?" 

" What of her ? Simply that sbe is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw in my life." 

And with this he closed the door,, and was 
gone. 

Miss Alleyne looked after bim as if scarcely 
realiaing tbe fnll meaning of his words. The 
most b^utdful woman he had ever seen in bis 
life I It was a sweeping assertion — such an asser- 
tion as one accepts, for tbe most part, wilh a cer- 
tain degree of silent qualiilcacion. I'erhsps Mias 
Alleyne waa so qualifying it in her own mind ; 
at all eieuCs, she sat for a long time grave, and 
pale, and earnestly thinking. Then, having the 
dead geranium leaves in her lap, she began ^ow- 
ly shredding tbem to pieces — shredding them to • ' 
pieces, and casiing tbe fragments into the fire- 
place one by one. 

Tbe most beaudfnl woman be had ever seen in 
his )ile ! Ay, and probably one of tha richest 
women, too. Beautiful — and rich — and Mr. 
Hardwicke's sistet ! Her mind kept traveling 
round those three facts with a persistency that 
was painful to herself She went over them 
again, and again, and again. And SO the dnsk 
came on and found her bUU thinking. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



"GtTBasit's the Boanoie," observed the pilot. 

Even as he said tbe words, the American 
loomed out distincter, closer, within pistol-shot 
from deck to deck. 

The captain of the Stoitni/ Petrel answered 
the hostile summons. 

" Ay, ay, Sir, "be shouted through his speak- 
ing-trumpet. " We are hove to." 

And then be called down the tube to those in 
the engine-room. ' ' Ease her ! " 

" You won't stop the boat, Captain Hay?" ei- 
cloimed De Benham, breathlessly. 

"IAaii« stopped her, Sir," snarled the captain. 

Then thandered a second mandate from the 
threatening phantom alongside. 

"Lay to, for boats!" 

To which the captain again responded: "Ay, 
ay, Sir ! " 

De Benham ground his teeth. "But — God 
of heaven I man," he said, scarcely conscious of 
bis own vehemence, "do you give in thus — with- 
out.an effort?" 

The captain tamed upon him with an oatii. 

" Who says I'm going lo give in ?" he answer- 
ed, savagely. "Wait till you sec me do it, Sir!" 

And now the Storm// Petrel, her steam being 
suddenly tamed off, had ceased to move. All on 
deck stood silent, motionless, waiting with sus- 
pended breadi. They coold hear Sie captain 
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the open sea in such a night as this — even for i 
fun of capturing a blockade-runner." 

At this moment a. red flash and a trenieodi 
report deelai-ed llie prompt indignation of tlie 
Ketieral commander. But almost before those 
rolJinK ei:hoes had died away the Slonny Petrel 
was half a mile ahead, and not an' outline of the 
cruiser was visible through the fog. 

" Wa'ali now," said Mr. Zachary Poller, 
" that's what I call sinful extravagance. I col- 
claie ihem chaps will come u> want good pow- 
der and shot some day, afore they die." 

De Benham went up to the capcain with ex- 
tended hand. 

"Obtain Hay," he said, frankly, '.'I spoke 
just now under excitement — I beg your pardon. " 

The captain granted, and yielded his hand 
somewhat unwillingly. 

"It is not the supercargo's place, Mr. Debeo- 
ham, to question the discretion of the captain," 
he said, with some asperity— and turned awoy. 

De Benham accepted the rebuke in silence, 
knowing that he had deserved it. 

The night passed over without further inci- 
dent, and by Ave o'clock next morning (be 
Stormy Petrel was within eight hours of her des- 
tination. . Both captain and pilot had calculated 
on making considerably less way in the time, and 
had allowed a, much wider margin for detours 
and delays ; so that now they were not a little 
pei^ilexed at finding themselves so near the end 
of ^eir jonmey. To go on was impossible ; for 
thev could only hope to slip through the cordon 
under cover of the night. And yet to remain 
where they were was almost as bad. However, 
they had no allemalive ; so, after some little con- 
sultation, they agreed to he to for the present, 
keeping np their steam meanwhile, and holding 
themselves in readiness to repeat the manceuvres 
of yesterday whenever any vessel hove in Bight. 

The fog had now cleared ofF. The day was 
brilliant! the sky one speckless dome of intens- 
est blue ; the sun an intolerable Splendor fast 
climbing to (he lenitb. The blockade-runners, 
who would have given much for dark and cloudy 
weather, revenged themselves by saying uncivil 
things uf the glorious luminary ; till presently a 
long, black, horizontal cloud on the horizon 
warned them of a stoamer in the offing, where- 
opoD they edg^ away in the opposite direction 
aa qpickly as possible. 

And now their troubles had began again. 
Sometimes it was a frigate, sonielimes a mer- 
chant ship, sometimes a steamer, sometimes a 
sloop of war — but it was always something ; and 
the^birwy Petrel was perpetually sheering of!' to 
one or other point of the compass. 

Toward sunset, Mr. ^chary Volter began to 
look grave. 

" Guess we sha'n't know whur we air if this 
game goes on much longer, "said he. "It aren't 
in natur not to get oat of one's reck'ning arter 
dodgin' and da-vi-atin' oli day long in this style. " 

Still there was no help for it. Dodge and de- 
Tiate the Storing Petrel most, if she was to be 
kept out of harm's way; and even so, with ail 
her dodging and deviatiog, it seemed well-nigh 
miraculous that she should escape observation. 

At length, as evening drew on and the son 
neared (he horizon, preparations were made ibr 
(he flnal mn. Both captain and pilot, by the 
help of charts, soundings, and so forth, had pret- 



ty well satisfied themselves as to their poution, 
and Mr. Zachary Folter, knowing at what.hoqr 
it Would be high tide on the bar, had balcuUted 
the exact time for going into thehaFboY. .' ' 

'"Twonldn't be amiss, cap'Q,"said Ihis latter, 
" if you was to change that while weskit for 
sulhin dark; nor if you, Hir," turning to De 
Benham, "was to get quit o' that light siiiCaltt*- 
gether for the neii few hoiirs. " 

The captain muttered something about "an- 
necessary nonsense;" but went to his cabin, all 
the same, to change the obnoxious garment. 
Whereupon Mr. Zachary Polter gave it as his 
opinion thac if the captain and all on boantwere 
to black the whites of their eyes and put their 
teethin mourning it would not be more than 
the occasion warranted, : 

Afler this an unlm^ky cock, which hod traveled 



crowing lustily about midnight and the small 
hours of the morning), was hurried by the stew- 
ard to an untimely end. And then, the brief 
twilight being already past, the engineers piled 
the coal ; (he captain gave the word ; and the 
tnug Petrel steered straight for Charles- 
night ; clear, but not overclear, 
although the stars are shining. Objects, how- 
', are discernible at some distance, and ships 
sighted continaalty. But si none of these 
lie directly in his path, and as he knows bis oWn 
boat to be invisible by night beyond -a certain 
radius, the captain holds on his course nnhesi- 
' jngly. In the mean while the hours seem to 
. The Slorviy Petrel, now clearing ihewatert 
full speed, stretches herself like a racer to bbr 
work, flinging the spray over her sharp bows and 
speeding onward gallantly. About midnight 
~ ' stars begin to cloud over and the night thlck- 
; but there is still no mist upon the sea. To- 
ward two in the morning their paMnt lead tells 
that rtey are nearing shore. Then the pilot 
pvee oilers to "slow down the engines — a 
breathless silence prevails — eveiy eye is on the 
watch, eveiy ear on the alert — and, 'momentarily 
expecting to catch their firet glimpse of the 
blockading squadron, they steal slowly and can- 
tiansly on their way. ' ■ ' 

And now the sense of time becomes suddenly 
'ersed. Up lo this point the hours had gone 
by like minutes ; but now the minutes goby like 
hours. Beacons there are none to guide tbem, 
for the harbor - lights have all beeu ' abolished 
since the arrival of the enemies' ships outside the 
ttfir ; bat those on board began to ask themsetvei 
hether sonie outline^if the coast ought not, ere 
lis, to be visible.. And then comes that other 
question— have they indeed so "dodged and de- 
viated" that the pilot has lost his reckoning ? 

Still the Slormi/ Petrel creeps on— still each 
fresh sounding brings her into shallower water 
—still those eager watchers stare into the dark- 
ness, knowing that the tide will turn and the 
dawn' be drawing on ere long, and that after Gun- 
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length, when Bnspense is sharpened almost 
to pain, (here comes into sight a fkint, indefinite 
something, which presently resolves itself into the 
outline of a large vessel lying at anchor, with her 
head to the wind and a faint spark of light at her 
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Mr. Zscluuj Pdtw sUps faia thigb trininpli- 

" That ar'a tbe senior officer's ship," he whis- 
pers. " Slie lies jesi lew mile off the moutti o' 
Charleston Harbo:^-»n' she's bound, yer see, to 
diow ft light to her own craisers. Darned, 
now, it we ain't fixed it nncoimiioa tidy this 






ebjc 



I, but, 1 



1, as It were, si- 
mallaneaiHl J, the whole line of blockaden cornea 
into sight, some to tbe right, some to the left of 
tlul wbich shows the light. Of theee thej count 
six besides ihe flag-Bhip, all under waj and glid- 
ing ^wly, alnogt imperceptibly, to and &o in 
tbe darkness. 

Between some two of Itiese the Sionag Petrel 
must make her final mn; and npon this point 
there enausB a momentary altercatioa between 
captain and pilot— the former insisting that the 
wiaest passage lies between two cruisers a little 
way off to the right, and tbe loiter prefening to 
go in between the fiag-thip and the nearest block- 
■ ader on the left. 



threw as right as a fiddle; bat if we air colched 
sight of — wa'al, then, we knoie that one of the 
tew's at anker and can't ran arter ns. Besides,. 
d>e flag-diip aUeiB lies nigheet in with the chan- 

8o the captain giree in sulkily, as is his wont ; 
flteam la again got np to the highest preseure ; 
and the Stomii Petrel ruahee on at full speed, 
Then the two ships between which lies her peril* 
oua path giow momentarily clearer and nearer^ 
and a dark ridge of coast becomea dimly Tiaible 
beyond ihem. 

And now the supreme moment is at band. 
Straight and fast the good boat flies, her propel- 
lers throbbing fariousiy, like a poise at high fe- 
ver, and the water hissing past her bowa. Now 
eveiy man on board holds his breath. Now flag- 
ship and cmiser (the one about half a mile to the 
right, the other about half a mile to the left) lie 
hat a few hundred yards ahead — now, for the 
briefest second, the Stormg Petrel is in a line 
with both — now ahe baa left them aa many hun- 
dred yards astern— and now, nil at once, she is 
in the midst of the current, and rushing straight 
at that long white ridge of boiling surf which 
marks the position of the bar I 

' ' By Jove ! " saya the captain, drawing a long 
breath, " we'ye done it." 

" Don't yew make tew sartin, cap'n, till we're 
over the bar," rephes Mr. Zacharj Poller. "We 
ain't out o' gunshot range yet a while." 

Over the bar they aie, fiowerer, ere long, safe 
and BQCcessfuL 

And now the ateKm-whigile is blown twice, 
shrill and fearleaely, and two white lights are 
hung oat over the bows of the vessel ; for th«r 
pilot has been in beibre, and knows the signals 
necessary to be observed inside the cordon. 
Were these signals neglected, the Stormy Petrel 
wonld be fired npoo by the Confederate forts. 

And now, too, lights are tit, and tongues art 
loosened, and eyen Captain ITrank Hay unbendi 
for once, promising the men a double allowanct 
of grog, and inviting De Benham and Heneage 
to a bottle of Champagne in his own cabin. A 
long irregular line of coast has meanwhile 
emerged, as it were; into the gray of dawn ; and 



just as the first flush of crimson stream* up tbe 
eastern sky the Stormy Petrel casts anchor tin- 
der the eand-bag batteries of Moms Island. 



CHAPTEB XXXVI. 



HoRBTS Island, seen by brood daylight, 
proved to be an nnattisctive place raoni^ low 
and fiat, diversified by rolling mounds of sand, 
patches tif starved grass, and hitler salt-water 
marstee. There were tenta pitched here and 
there among tbe aand-hills ; and just against tbe 
beach, long hanks of sand-bag batteries, sur- 
mounted by a line of black parapet, port-holed 
like a ship's side, with the muzzles of the gutu 
grinning through. 

Sidlivan's IslMid — a long tongue of land rtm- 
ning out some way lower down on the apposite 
shore — partook B;^«rently of the same low, 
sandy, mai'shy characteristica, relieved, however, 
by the noble water-front of Fort Moultrie ; while 
midway between both shores, the Stara and Bars 
fiannting gayly overhead, rose, as it seemed, sheer 
out of the broad waters of the estuary, the. bat- 
tered, eyeless walls of Fort Samler. 

Yellow and torbid as tbe Tiber at the foot of 
St. Angelo fiowed river and tide, now fast ebbing 
oat to sea. White and dazzling stretched the 
sandy shores on either side. A hot wind blew, 
oppressive as the Italian sirocco, and thick witb 
sand as the winds of the Egyptian desert. Half 
choked, half blinded, with smarting eyes, parch- 
ed lips, and burning throats, the crew of the 
Stormy Petrel agreed together that Ihe bold de- 
fenders of these harbor forts must have a dis- 
i^reeahle time of it. 

No sooner was the camp awake end EtiiTing 
on Morris Island than tbe beach was crowded 
with Confederate officers and soldiers, ail dresa- 
ed pretty much alike, in coarse gray cloth, with 
worsted braid and yellow facings, and palmetto- 
tree buttons. Their eagerness, their enthusiasm, 
their excitement knew no booade. Abonl a 
dozen officers put off in a boat and came on 
board at once, shaking hands with eveiy one, 
pressing them to land, and breakfast, and make 
the tour of the batteries ; asking a thousand 
questions, and volunteering all kinds of hospital- 

"By Joret gentlemen, yon ore the first who 
have ventared to mn the blockade with a steam- 
er of this size," said one. 

"An almighty plucky thing to do, captain!" 
exclaimed another. 

"I reckon now, you've brought a cai^ of En- 
fields, to help us whip the Yankeea!" cried > 
third. 

A fbarth went round addressing himself in ibe 
same words to the c^loin, sopercoigo, and pas- 

" You'll dine with me to-morrow, Sir, at the 
Mills House. Seven sharp. My card — CtJoiid 
Drummond, at your service." 

' ' Every brave Britisher who rana the block- 
ade of this harbor is the guest and brother of 
every man, woman, and child in Charleston city!" 

"Dam my eye-teeth, gentlemen, if I let you 
go on to Charleston without first coming over to 
my tent for a bottle of Madeira !" 
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Beiiatiiig all this, however, and mnch more to 
the aame ell'eot, the captain of the Stormy Petrel 
succeeded at last in eetiing rid of his militai; 
visitota ; and bo, Tunning np the Union Jack, 
prepared to be gone. Then the battery saluted 
him with a eingie gan at parting ; Fort Moollrie 
ibliowed up the coo^linient with another ; and, 
acknowledging each civilitj with a dip of her flag, 
the blockade-rimner, thus greeted, steamed on 
for Charleston. 

Fort Suml«r was now passed — pitted, and 
seamed, and bisckened from the sh^ling it had 
gone through. Then came Fort Johnson, on 
another saiidj promontory to the left — then, ly- 
ing well off the land jasi at thai point where the 
Ashley and Cooper riTera meet and mingle, 
Shnte's Folly Island with Castle Pinckney (a 
huge round fort, like a gigantic martello tower), 
showing a hold front toward the sea— then, on a 
sandy delta between the moutha of the two riv- 
ers, BparkUng, many-colored, many-ateepled, pre- 
uenting a stalely show of wharves and quays, 
vhtte domes, green trees, and public and private 
buildings of every description— Charleston. 

News of her arrival having in the mean while 
been telegraphed from Morris Island, the Stormy 
Pttrel, as she steamed in, was met by an excited, 
hnizaing, welcoming mnltitude, which greeted 
the b)ot£ade-niDner as enthuKiastically as if she 
were fresb from the scene of some great naval 
victory. On they came, running along the quays 
ns the boat drew on, and gathering about the 
landing-place as soon as she was made last along- 
side—soldiers, townspeople, women, children, 
and niggeis, waving caps and handkerchiefs, 
clanking spurs and sabres, shouting, langhing, 
elbowing, surging 10 and fro, and wild '"'" ''""" 



hich, i; 
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pervades the idr like an inflammable gas, 
ready (o flame out upon the smallest provocation. 

The gangway once adjustiul, it became no easy 
matter to keep the crowd at arm's-length. Hav- 
ing issued orders, however, that no one should be ; 
allowed to come on board except the municipal 
authorities, or persons having business with the 
supercargo, the captain stationed tivo men at the 
top of the gangway and one at the foot, and so 
kept off^ intruders. 

Mr. Heneage, or, as he should more properly 
becalled. Senator Shirley, had in the meanwhile 
seised the Qrst opportunity of landing; and, being 
instanlly recognized, was seen by those on board 
struggling tu shake a hundred hands at once, 
now carried this way, now that, and finally Swept 
away by a compact body of fellow-townsmen, all 
IxHslerously cheering. 

And now, captain and pilot, mates, engineers, 
and half the crew, having done so much of their 
work, were free Vt go ashore and make merry ; 
but the supercargo's work was only just beginning. 
An anxious day was it for Temple De Benham. 
In none of those business transactions npon 
which he had been employed by Mr. Hardwicke 
had he as yet been called npon either to buy or 
sell ; and now, for the first time in his life, he 
fonnd himself responsihle for the sale of property 
to the value of many thoosands. He fully ap- 
preciated the weight of this responsibility. He 
knew thai for the doe iiilfiUment of his task he 
should need all bis coolness of head and all the 
preeence of mind be could command. He knew 
that he must be prompt, but not precipitate ; 



bold, and yet cautions. Above all, he knew that 
he must betray no sign of the commercial novice. 
To assnme experience, though he had it not, 
was almost the first necessity of his position. 

Having thought it out, and resolved with him- 
self beforehand that his best plan would be to 
Cemun on board for the transaction of all busi- 
ness relating to the present cargo, be had cleared 
hie little cabin and tnmed it into a temporary 
ofBce. A table and a couple of chairs, a ledger 
and order-book, a dispatch-box, a pile of blank 
invoices, a large inkstand, blotting pad. and so 
forth, gave the tiny place quite a business-like 
air. Then the young man tried to transform 
himself In 'like manner, thai he might look as 
business-like as his cabin. It was well that be 
had made all ready beforehand, for his customu's 
were pressing to come on board long enough be- 
fore the captain was willing to admit them. 

The Stormy Petrel left Morris Island while 
the day was yet yonng, and so reached her moor- 
ings by eleven a.m. Before two P.M. De Ben- 
ham, had he so pleased, could have sold eveip" 
item of hia cargo ; but he hung back, testing his 
market and holding out for the highest prices. 
By five P.M. he had sold every item — at a profit 
of from nine to twelve hundred per cent. ! 

Several thousand pairs of men's flannel shirts, 
for instance, bought wholesale at a great Man- 
chester warehouse for sometliing like fifty-fouc 
shillings the doaen, were taken by a single pur- 
chaser at the rate of ten dollars each shirt, A 
like Dumber of ctump-soled boots for men, cost- 
ing live shillings the pair, were sold en ntiuss at 
two pounds eighteen shillings, Ten cases of re- 
volvers by Boissy of Li*ge, for which Mr, Hard- 
wicke paid about six hundi'ed francs (or twenty- 
four pounds English) per dozen, were sold by 
De Benham at the rate of twenty pounds for each 
weapon. The rest of the cai^o, consisting of 
hats, hosiery, cotton goods, and the like, went at 
prices bearing the same proportion to their orig- 
inal cost; and as for the blankets and Enfield 
rifles, they realised (be heaviest profit ot all, be- 
ing at once bought np on account of the Cotifed- 
erate Government by the Superintendent of the 
Military Store Department. 

When the last "trade" was done and the last 
bnyer had left the ship, De Benham shut h 
self up in his cabin and sol to work to draw 
a rough balance-sheet of the day's transactio 
Allowing a broad margin for expenses, this b^' 
ance-sheet, at Che end of two hours' hard calcu- 
lation, proved a clear profit of about eighty-seven 
thousand pounds English. 

The supercai^ did not wut to conuder what 
his own percentage on this sum would come to. 
The result once mastered, he locked up his ledg- 
ers and papers, seized his portmanteau, landed, 
called the first hack that came in his way, drove 
to the great hotel in Meeting Street known as the 
Mills House, and went straight to bed with the 
worst headache he had ever had iu his life, 

Beingwaked, however, somewhere about mid- 
night by a braying of trnmpets and trombones, a 
trampling of manv feet in the street below, and a 
tumultuous chorus shouting the refrain to " Dix- 
ie's Luid," he sat up in bed, rubbing his eyes, 
wondering where he was, and for the moment 
forgetting what had happened since he was a poor 
nrt-student at 2SollenstrBsse-am-Main. Then it 
suddenly flashed upon him that he was poor no 
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B wu Ml the bifch-Toad to wealth ' 
SDlitled to fifteen per cent, on tbe 
realized. And then, had ai bis 
be conld not help 



ted to no less a sum than thineen 
fly pound*. He could not believe 
ver it again and again in his head, 
:he Bame result. At last be was 
fteen per cent, came lo one hnn- 
pounds in every thousand; and 
nes one hundred and 6!tj amoant- 
f uestion, to thineen thousand and 

lis chances of sleep went snddeniy 
ind he never closed bis eyes again 
d dajligbt. 



ilAPTER XXXVn. 

T A BAD BABOAIN. 

ly or two in Charleston was pi-en 
; the Sformi/ Petrel, delivering the 

sei'eral purchasers, and receiving 
e same. De Benham was careful, 
stipulate for the latter in the shape 
nglish houses. He could not bring 
ow, to pat mnch bith in brand-now 
iank-note«, which, tifce the fairy 
sh legend, might, he thought, in a 
am suddenly to a mere heap of 
3, Then came the main business 
fing of the cotton. 

then actually in the town was, 
seuilj; fbr, in consequence of the 
the trade, it was yet lying at the 
the country. Bat there was plenty 
lenham's purpose in the long, low 
beds along the quays — plenty and 
he fieightage of a whole fleet of 
s. Some of these sheds were still 
otton bales, each bale in its ** bag- 
bales, ready for removaL But the 



remoTalfl were now few and Ca between, and the 
trade was already at a dead-lock for want of 
buyers and a market. There was something 
singularly melancholy in the sight of all this 
precious produce upon which so mnch baman 
labor had already been expended, and for want 
of which so many millions of workers must be 
thrown out of employment. De Benham could 
not help saying so once or twice; but those to 
whom he spoke — hot-blooded Charleston mer- 
chants turned soldiers, with jingling brass spurs, 
and clanking sabres, and the palmetto-tree em- 
broidered on their caps — onlyMniled, boasting of 
how soon ibey meant to "whip" the Yankees, 
^ drive off the blockaders, and astonish all crea- 

" Besides, Sir," said one, a (all, lanky man in 
nnifonn, with a pen behind his car, " it^ all very 
well for you Britishers to preach about non-inter- 
vention, but you can't stick lo that long. Sir. 
You have between four and live millions depend- 
ing on us for thwr daily bread ; and youll pretty 
soon find out that it must be cotton or a revolo- 
lion. Sir, I reckon you won't risk a revotntion. 
We shall have your ships of war in Charleston 
Harbor before Christmas-day comes ronnd, and 
then I rather think tlie Yankees will flod them- 
selves nowhere 1 " 

Said another: "No, Sir— your Government 
will have acknonledged us, and every bale of that 
cotton will be in Liverpool, before the fall. You 
will have come over lo us as allies, Sir, by 'that 
time — if we haven't already polished off the 
Yankees without your helpl' 

To such replies De Benham could oppose only 
a grave protest or a civil silence. But all prot- 
eflation was in vain. That the policy of Great 
Britain was a fixed policy, not to be reversed by 
any pressure of discontent or distress at hoiou, 
was what they could not and would not believe. 
As fbr their gay, reckless, hectoring self-confi- 
dence, it only struck him, stranger as he was, as 
the very saddest phase of all this fatal struggle. 
He saw from the first that it was a doomed cause, 
and that all these hot hopes and valorons im- 
pulses must end in defeat and death, and humil- 
iation more bitter than either. 

It was not to the warehouse of the merchant, 
however, but to the office of the broker that X>e 
Benham went for his homeward cargo ; for cot- 
ton is bought and sold like stock "down South," 
as it is at Liverpool, and in iis mere transfer 
supports an intermediaiy class. 

Dingy; remote; odorous of the almighty dol- 
lar; odorous also of tobacco ; lurking in gloomy 
ground-floors or dingy firal-fioor flats in Eastbay 
Street, were then, as now, to be found the count- 
ing-houses of the Charleston cotton brokers. 
How silent they seemed, these haunts seething 
with business but a little while ago ! how desert- 
ed those staircases and passages, but lately echo- 
ing to the daily tramp of hundreds of eager foot- 



with which his house had long had dealings — the 
firm of Harper, Trtdeaux, and Barbuckle — and 
to the offices of Messrs, Hnrper, Prideaux, and 
Barbuckle De Benham repaired accordingly. 
These he found, after some little difficulty, on the 
first-floor of an immense gloomy building, which 
harbored dozens of firms on every flat. A 
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strange sort of nfiicef too, when found, and cu- 
riously unlike those tiny dens, Bacred to the 
stock-broking world of Threadneedle Street and 
Aoslin Friara — an ufiiee consisting of one large 
barren room, Uke a seeond-clasB waiting-room 
at a railway station, with a little space railed ofl' 
at one end for the clerks, and another little 
space railed off at the other end for the princi- 
pals; catpetless, of course, and painfully sug- 
ges^ve of the utility of spittoons; with hard, 
uncomfortable chairs standing about; and a 
huge black stove in the middle of the floor ; and 
grimy n-iadows ; and framed advertisements of 
Emigration Agencies, Fast-sailing Lines of Tack- 
et-lxrats, Celebrated A I Clipper Ships, putent 
Steam-plows, St«am tlirashing-machines, and 
other agiicolturd implements hanging on the 

There was but one clerk in this cheerful apart- 
ment—a sallow, sandy vouth of about eighteen 
— whom De Benham surprised in the act of 
practicing the broad-sword exercise by himself 
with great energy. He desisted in some con- 
fusion at sight of a stranger, and apologized for 
his occupation by saying that he hod lately join- 
ed that famous corps known as the " South Car- 
oUnian Invincibtes. " 

De Benham then explained that his own busi- 
ness with the Ann of Harper, Pridennx, and Bai^ 
buckle was not militaiy, but commercial ; where- 
npon the " Invincible' hung his weapon on a peg 
behind the door, snatched up hia cap, and, ' ' reck- 
oning he shonld find the major on parade," van- 
ished precipitately. 

The major came in dne time — a patfy, watery- 
ered, stolid-visaged man, buckled in much too 
light at the waist, and considerably embarrassed 
by hia sivord. He proved lo be the Prideaui of 
the Arm; and commenced proceedings by un- 
buttoning and unbuckling as much as possi- 
ble, and vociferating furiously for "Boker's Bit- 
ters" — a marvelous compound much beloved by 
Charles ton ians, which was promptly brought 
by a white-headed old negro whom De Ben- 
ham had seen sitting on a stool in the entrance 
hall. • 

De Benham tried to excuse himself from par- 
taking of this beverage at so early an hour in ihe 
day — the American clock on the chimney-piece 
waa then pointing to twenty minutes past nine 
A.M. — but the major would not hear of it. 

"Sir," said that commercial warrior, "there 
are two things which can not be cultivated in this 
climate without the aid of cool drinks; and those 
two things are Trade and War. If you and I 
are to do a trade together, Sir, we must sure-ly 
drink together — and cotton, let me tell you, is a 
powerful absorbent." 

"There seems lo be no business doing of any 
kind," said Ue Benham. 

" No, Sir. How should there be business do- 
ing, with our porta shut up, and our young men 
all gone over to the ranks of the army, and these 
cursed Yankees still upon our hands ? But, Sir, 
we don't lake much account of business at a time 
tike this. Wears a commercial people, it is true; 
but we are also a military and a pa-triolic people. 
We are burning just now. Sir, with military ardor. 
Our souls are in arms, and our swords thirst for 
the blood of the invader. What quality of cot- 
ton, now, do you think of buying?" 

And plunging thus abruptly fiom the heroic 



to Ihe commonplace, the gallat 
scrambled upon a very high, B[ 
fice-siool, and pi-oduced from 
bureau a number of little wood 
ing specimens of raw cotton, 
quality of fibre, length of atapl< 
then proceeded to discourse w 
ness, recommending his " Bo' 
one excellence, his " Middling 
other, and getting quite enthni 
ject of "S«i Island." 

Burning with military ardoi 
ever, and thirsting for the bloc 
the major proved to be an v 
man of business, quoting the h 
something over and above the 
the market- — if, indeed, it could 
waa now any market at alL 
had not been three days in C 
getting himself acquainted wit 
ulars. He knew quite as well e 
to how low an ebb the price of 
and of how much importance 
he had to give must be, at 
house in that city. 

" I may as well tell yon oi 
Prideaux,"he said at length, 
to buy the best article I can 1 
at the lowest price for which i( 
and 1 mean to buy on no othei 

"And, Sir, I ofl'er lo trans 
seven- and a half cents — the lo 
on (Charleston 'change this sum 

"That waa a month ago, 
Benham. 

"Sir," replied thomBJor,wi: 
not telling you that prices havf 
but I do tdl you that not a ce: 

"I imapne that is because 
has been done," said De Benbi 
hardly be Said to have fiillen 
buying or selling k°'"8 on: I 
comes more and more of a dni 

"Sir," said the major, "tb 
Prideaux, and Barbuckle — " 
I beg vour pardon," inferp 
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five cents per pound for the b 
lands, of which I will take tw 
If you think jou can do it foi 
I shall be happy to leave Chi 
hands— if not, I have the he 
good-moming. " 

The major dipped hia pen in 1 
ly aa if there had been no che 
matter, and, filling in an obloi 
paper, ^id : 

"Same as sample number 
Sir?" 

"The same as sample nnm 
De Benham. 

Then followed soma last woi 
and packing, and the affair wai 

" Well, Sir, I don't think yc 
dom-teeth twisted out in a bur 
jor, with an admiring twinkle i 
shook handa at parting. "Yc 
trade at the lowest figure that 
yet ; but I reckon yon wonldn' 
so slick if there was ere anol 
market '." 
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CHAPTER XSXVIIL 



With tha dinner parly pven at Strathellan 
IIoiiBe, in honor of Lord Slockbridge, we have 
here no immediale toncem. The Hardwickes 
were already famoos for their sumplnooB enler- 
tainmentB; and of this entertainment it need only 
lie siud that it was as simiptuuus as the most 
larish display of gold and silver plate, hair-pow- 
der, and gorgeous liveries coald make it. There 
was, beside, a fair sprinltline of minot titles, and 
the inevitable Bishop — that tlerical course, with- 
out which no stale banquet of (he period is com- 
plao. 

This dinner-party, however, was important in 
its resulu, in so far as it converteii Lord Stock- 
bridge into an assiduous habitut of the big house 
in the Regent's Park. Now, Jjird Stockbridge 
was all that Miss Hardwicke had described him 
to be — and more. He had lived by his wits from 
Ma jonth upward ; and for the last fifteen years 
had eked out that precarious capital by trading 
upon his probable BuecesBion to the estates and 
^tles of a childless second consin. He was in 
debt ; and his debts were not all of the most 
creditable kind. Ilombarg, Baden-Baden, Hpa, 
Wiesbaden, Ems, Monaco, knew him far their 
own. Upon the turf, wherever there was a turf, 
fav and wide, at horae and abroad, he had — a 
reputation. His coiHemporarieB (especially his 
continental contemporaries) laid more vices to 
hia charge than could, perhaps, be (airly proved 
against him ; yet there were one or two dark 
Btoiies current in the hells of Paris and Vienna, 
one or two disagreeable whiapers afloat at Chan- 
tilly and Newmarket, which Lord Stockbridge 
would have done well to silence, if. haply, it had 
been in his power to do so. That he did not 
silence them, was taken by his detractors as 
proof positive of their truth. 

Of these things, however, Mlas Hardwicke 
knew nothing. She had heard no more than 
that he was extravagant, that he had spent most 
of his time abroad, and that his alTairs were sup- 
posed tfl be emhaiTaased. The truth was that 
Lord Stockbriiige's affairs were a very slough of 
embarrasstnent. He was steeped to the lips in 
mortgages, and from a rent-roll of seven thou- 
sand a year touched less than as many hundreds 
for his personal maintenance. 

The spendthrift's common resource, however, 
was open to him ; and he was minded to reha- 
bihtate himself, if practicable, by means of a 
wealthy marriage. 

Thus it happened that Lord Stockbridge waa, 
as he elegantly expressed it when in familiar con- 
Terse with his club cronies, "J'orsale, abaigain." 
Thus, also, it h^pened that the splendor of his 
reception at Strathellan House was not without 
its efioet. Being " for sale," he Conceived that 
here, if anywhere, he might fetch his price. Not 
to be misiaken on this point, however, he look 
occasion one morning to direct his steps east- 
ward, and dropping in for an hour or two at 
Doctors' Commons, amused himself by turning 
over the wills of Hardwicke p^, and Hardwicke, 
Alderman and sometime Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; and very pretty reading he fbund them. 
When, hesidoa tlie wealth conveyed to Mibb 
~*lardwicke under those two interesting docu- 
its, he also learned that she inherited a third 



(brtnne from her mother, this worthy nobleman 
invoked the aid of the gods, and resolved that 
thn great prize should l« his if skill and perse- 
verance, a per^aasive tongue, the remains of a 
flue person, and a coronet, might avail to njn it. 
For he had been a particalarly handsome man 
in his time, and was handsome still, though pre- 
serving only the wreck of his former besutj. 
His age at this time was exactly forty-nine ; and 
though he looked worn and dissipated, yet soci- 
ety was disposed, on the whole, to credit him nith 
fewer than bis actual years. A sUghtly bloated 
look about the lips and jaw; a figure inc]inin|; 
to become heavy, but belled into bounds ; an eye 
apt to be bloodshot, and a hand somewhat given 
to tromulousneBS early in the day, were traits and 
tokens significant enough to such as knew how 
to read them. But then society never saw him 
till after two p.H. Now Lord Stockbridge yawn- 
ing over his hreakfaat at mid-day in dressing-gown 
and slippers, alone, jaded, brooding, ofl^ his guard, 
with the remains of last night's headache upon 
him, was a veiy diflerent person from Lord Stock- 
bridge di'essed to perfection and mounted on a 
neat park hack at five or six, retailing piquant 
scandals between the courses at nine, or gliding 
from room to room with a camellia in his button- 

The Hardwickes, of coarse, saw him only at his 
best. Always urbane, always amusing, he came 
and went; celled on the brother at his office in 
the City ; rode beside the sister's carriage in the 
leiTs crowded drives of the park ; fell in with Mr. 
Hardwicke's pompous manner; accommodated 
himself to Miss Hardwicke's coldness ; and slid, 
somehow, into the position of a frequent and fa- 
vored guest. 

Such was the state of affairs at Strathellan 
House when Temple De Benhara started on his 
firat expedition to the Southeni States. Xiord 
Stockbridge had just begun to pay open homage to 
the great City heiress ; Miss Hardwicke, haughty 
and impaflsible as ever, neither encouraged nor 
discouraged his attentions ; and Mr. Hardwicke, 
charmed to have a lord constantly at his table, 
was still more charmed by the evident pos&bility 
of having that lord for a brother-in-law. 

" Lord Stockbridge is a lery pleasant person," 
Bud Mr. Hardwicke to his sister, as they came 
itrolling slowly homeward from the "Zoo" one 
glowing Sunday afternoon — that very day, by- 
the-way, that the Stormy Pe(re/wasdoubfing \a 
and fre in those perilous waters that lie between 
the Bahamas and the coast of S^outh Carolina. 
"Lord Stockbridge is a very pleasant person, 
and improves upon acquaintance." 

"Doj'oii thinkso?" said Miss Hardwicke. 

" I fsncied he would have been at the Gardens 
this afternoon, "Continued the merchant. 

"Perhaps be was there," said Miss Hard- 

"No, I am sure he was not. I looked for him 

in every direction ; and when you were sittuig 

down, 1 asked the man at the gate." 

"I should not have thought the fact was worth 

so much trouble to ascertain." 

" He admires yon very mnch, Claudia," said 

Mr. Hardwicke. 
Miss Hardwicke looked supreme indifTerence, 

and answered nothing. 

" It is, indeed, something more than more ad- 
ration," he went on. "If J am not greatly 
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misti^en — and I do not thinfc I am often mis- 
taken in mf estimale oF motive — Lord Stock- 
bridge is BCtnaied by a Tar deeper feding. " 

"Veiy probably, said Miss Hardwicke, with 
a Bcomful smile. "I am rich." 

"In pereonal attractions, mj dear Clandia; 
and in menial acquirements — noConlyin money. 
1 am prepared to admit that Lord Htockbridge 
it probably obliged lo consider the qaeetion of 
money^wonld be unable, perhaps, (o many 
without money ; but it does not follow, becaoae 
yonr fortune might possibly weigh with him, in- 
to- alia, that his sentiments — " 

"The topic is not worth dtscnssion," inter- 
mpted Miss Hardwicke. 

" You would not reject a man of birth and 
position, simply because you were rich and he 

"I can not teU." 



"Bnt Lord SWckbridge has given me no op- 
portunity of either accepting or rejecting him, 
and IB likely to give me none. I shoidd be sor- 
17 to have the allemative forced upon me." 

"You snrprise me, Clandia. A man like 
lord Stockbridge— «legant, accomplished — " 

" Am 1 to underetand that be has retained you 
for his special pleader?" asked Miss Hardwicke. 

"He has never opened bis lips 10 me upon the 
BnbjecL " 

"Thea oblige me by following his example. 
This sort of conversation is disiaateful to me." 

They had now come t« a wicket leading into 
their own gnmnda. This gale Mr. Hardwicke 
unlocked, and held open for Ub uster Ut pass 
through. 

" It is not wonderful that I sbonld wish to see , 
70a a peeress, Claudia," he said, presently ; ' befallen hei 
'even thongh I shonid have to pan fttim yoa." j way of 

HUs Hardwicke smiled at him, almost lender- 

" Ton are the best brother in the world, Join- 
afa," she said; "bat that pleasure might be 
Irauglit at too high a price." 

C<aning round to ute front by a path through 
the shrubliery, they found one of their own 
grooms leading a well-known bright chestnut np 
and down the drive. 

" He is here," said Mr. Hardwicke. 

And as tbey entered the hall one of the twin 
jpania stepped forward to say that Lord Stock- 
bridge was in the drawing-room. 

They found him looking out of the window, 
and whistling softly to himself. His quick ear, 
however, caught the faint rustle of the lady's 

"The servants told me you were at the GSar- 
dens," he said, as tbey shook hands; "but I 
feared to miss yon by Uie way. Was the ' Zoo' 
ve>7 gay this anornoon ?" 

"Crowded," replied Mr. Hardwicke. "We 
looked for you." 

"I had intended to be there; bnt dropping 
in at Lady Chetwynd's en pastant, I lost so much 
time that 1 thonght it best to come here direct. 
Miss Hardwicke. I bilng you a card for Lady 
Chetwynd's &ncy-dress t>alL I hope you care 
for the sort of thing, for I have broken all the 
ten commandments, and well-nigh committed 
suicide, to get it for you." 

Miss Hardwicke, superbly dressed in some 
kind of delicate silk_ covered with costly lace, ly- 



ing back in a low, long chair, with ber baok to 
the light, looked up and smiled languidly, 

"Many thanks," she said; "but I do iMt 
know I^dy Chetwynd. " . , 

" Tfaat is nothing. There will lie at least a 
hundred others in the Same position. Givers of 
crowded parties in these times don't expect to 
know half their gnests ; and in such a case at 
this, people beg cards for themselves and friendt 
in eveiy direction. " 

"Such persons must be lost to all sense of ' 
self-respect," said Miss Hardwicke. " I mean, 
of coniiie, those who beg for themselves." 

Lord Stochbridge shrugged his shoulders. 

" Eveiy body does it," he replied. " I know 
a certain lady— a peeress in her own right — who 
would go on her knees lo Lady Chetwynd's 
groom of the chambers for that card in yonr 

"What a fortnnate penon I am, then,. and 
how grateful I ought to hel" said Miss Hard. 
wicke, somewhat diadfinfuUy. 

"Yes, if you were a nmre woman of iashioo,' 
with no other object in life than to be seen every ' 
where and to he paraded daily in the colnnutB u 
liie Moniing Poit" 

' ' It will be a very brilliant partv, I anp- 
pose?" 

"The event of the season. Lady Chetwynd 
does these things very well, aitd means this time 
to surpass heiMlf. Besides, the Prince is go- 



Miss Hardwicke looked down, and put control 

Dpon her features : bat she could not keep ba«k 

a faint flush of rising color. She had sat once 

or twice at a great civic banquet graced by th« 

of a royal duke; but it had ne>^r yet 

eet royalty thus in the oriiiary 

ly of society. Too proud to give expression 
to her pleasure, too proud even to let it bo soeiir 
that she was pleased. Miss Hardwicke could not 
keep down that flush 'of gratilied ambition. 
Lord Slockhridge, on the watch for some such 
token, saw it, and scored a point, mentally, in 
liis own favor. 

"I could not go alone, "sud Miss Hardwicke. 

"A chaperon is easily found. IHiere is niy 
aunt, for instance — Mrs. Cadogan. She would 
be channed." 

"What dress vrill yon wear, Clandia?" asked 
Mr. Hardwicke. 

"The very question I would have asked, if I 
dared," said Lord Stockbridge. 

"I ought to wear sackcloth and ashes, if sncb 
a catalogue of sins has been committed for my 
sake," replied Miss Hardwicke. " But is a fan- 
cy costume indispensable?" 

"Not absolutely, of course; but it pleases 
one's hosts. When people give a character ball^ 
iJiey like all the court-cards they can get. " 

"What do you say to Cleopatra?" asked Mr. 
Hardwicke. 

' ' Highly efTective, if the asp vrere real ; bnt 
therefore inconvenient." 

"Medea?" snggesied Iiord Stockbridge. 

"Medea and Rislori are one in the eyes of 
the world ; and 1 could not undertake to look 
like Kalori." 

"Queen Gninerere — Medora— Dido 7" 

Miss Hardwicke shook her head, 

" I should not think of assuming a character," 
she said. "The utmost I could do, would be ~~ 
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adopt and accurately cany out some old Italian 
dress, after one of ihe Venetian pictnrea." 

"T|u lad; in crimson by Bordone, for iii- 
staoce^n the National Gallerj," said Mr. Hkrd- 

"No; I am thinking; of a portrait at Genoa— 
a htdy dres!^ in white and gold brocade, with 
pearls in her hair, and a fan of peacocks' feather? 
in her hand." 

" It sounds channlng, " said Lord Stockbridge ; 
" but can you trust your memory for the details f " 

"No; 1 must have a sketch made of it, or a 
colored photograph. Tbere will be time enough ; 
. the ball, I see, is six weeks henco." 

"Shall I go to Genoa, and get it done foe 

Miss Hardwlcke smiled incrednkiusiy. 

"What would yon do, if I were to say Yes?" 

"Start to-night by the mail-train." 

"What a paladin ! No, mj lord, I will not 
put your chiisliy to so sevBre a test. I know 
of a certain copyist at Turin who will go to Ge- 
noa gladiy at my bidding ; and I shall have the 
drawing in a fortnight." 

Some question then arose as to the aathorship 
, of the original picture, Mr. Hardwiche maintain- 
ing that it was a Tintoretto, and Miss Hardwicke 
being of opinion that it was a Paul Veronese. 
At last she referred the matter lo her note-book, 
and went to fatcli it ; Lord Stockbiidge holding 
the door as she passed out. 

He stood for a moment, and Hatched her out 
of sight; then drew a deep breath, came back 
into the room, and, laying his hand familiarly 
on Mr. Hardwicke's arm, said : 

" By Jove ! Hardmcke, I can not tell you how 
ranchladmireyoursister. Ineveradmireda wo- 
man so much in my life — never, upon my soul !" 

"ThM is saying much, my lord," said Mr. 
Hardwicke, bowing. 

" Not more tban I mean — not half as much 
as I mean, my dear fellow." 

" Unt, having no doubt seen most of the court 
heoQlies of Europe — " 

" I never saw one fit to hold up Miss Hard- 
wicke's train," interrupted Lord Stockbridge, 
emphatically. "Besides, it's not only her beau- 
ty, egad ! it's her style— her style; her personal 
dignity; what our fatheia used to call ' the grand 

" &Ianv persons think my sister's manner loo 
haaghty,'' said Mr. Hardwicke. 

"Ah, that's just what I like— that noB me 
tangere manner. She's a woman who might be 
bom to the purple, by George! But I've no 
business to say all tbis to you, Hardwicke." 

" It is verygratifying to my feelings, my lord," 
replied the merchant, with another bow. 

"It's confounded, bad taste, any how— but a 
man can't help speaking, sometimes, when he's 
in earnest." 

At this moment Mies Hardwicke cune back. 

"Well, is it Tintoretto or Veronese?" asked 
her brother. 

" Neither," she replied. " It is a Palma Vec- 

Andthentheytalkedaboutpainters, and paint- 
ings, and foreign galleiies, till Lord Stockbridge 
started up, protesting that he had no idea ' 
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' ' Thanks — I wisb I could ; bnE I am pledged 
to some fellows thi.s evening at the club. Miss 
Hardwicke, pray remember that I'm the most 
devoted of your slaves — and that I am quite 
ready to go lo Genoa, or Timbuctoo, if you 
please, at an hour's notice. My dear Hard- 
wicke, pray don't lake iha trouble to come down 
with me!' 

Bnt Mr. Hardwicke, of coarse, disregarded 
this entreaty, and accompanied his gnest t« the 
ball. Then, returning to the drawing-room, he 
closed the door behind him, and, with some ap- 
pearance of mystery, said: 

"Claudia, believe me, I was not mistaken in 
what I said to you just now. " 

"But I am sure you are mistaken," Miss 
Hardwicke replied. "I have not only entered' 
it in my note-book as Palma Vecchio, but I have 
underlined the passage in Murray. See, here it 
is: ^ Nwiiher tao huHdred and Iwelce, portrait 
o/aWy— Pa/Hifl Vecchio.-" 

" Pshaw ! I am not speaking of the picture," 
sud Mr, Hardwicke; "hut of Lord ^ock- 

" Of Lord Slockbridge ? Surely we have had 
enough of Lord Stockbridge for to-day. " 

"That coronet is at your feel, Claudia, if yon 
will but stoop to pick it up." 

Miss Hardwicke, deep in the pages of ber 
ooie-book, made no reply. 

"His admiration for yon is boundless," con- 
tinued the merchant. " He told me that he liad 
never admired any lady so much in hia life." 

Miss Hardwicke looked at her watch. 

' ' The dressing-bell ought to have been rang 
before now," she said, rising. "I am so glad 
we dine alone to-day. Are not you ?" 

"I should have been veiy happy if his lord- 
ship coflld have staid to dine with us," replied 
the merchant. 

Miss Hardwicke frowned. 

"Pray oblige me, Josiah," she said, "by not 
calling Ihe man 'his lordship.' You are not a 
footman, remember. And do me the favor not 
to mention Lord Stockbridge's name again to- 
night." 

Saying which, she swept from the room, leav- 
ing Mr. Hardwicke snubbed and discomfited. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



De Bbnbam had reason to be satisfied with 
his bargain. He Iiad bought two thousand bales 
of the best "Middling Upland" at the rate <^ 
five cents American, or two-pence half-penny 
English, per pound. Now, the ordinary Ameiv 
ican bale contains about four hundred and eighty 
ponnds of cotton ; so that his two thousand bales 
represented some nine hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds of the raw material, Costing in round 
numbers twenty-four thousand American dollars, 
or nearly five ^ouaand pounds in English mon- 
ey. This CDlt«n, be knew, was alresdy worth in 
Liverpool one-and-sijipence per pound,' and 

_]Mrt»fn at wh»l 
; in this conulrr 
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would rise- in Tala« dail^. It would realize, if 
sold at once, a gross proUt of sixty-seven thou- 
sand pound.4; but (hen, he (old bimseir, the 
temptation to sell mngt be resisted. Mr. Hard- 
wicke would be sure to incline toward an imme- 
diate sale, and Timothy Knott would be equally 
sure to nrge bim upon that course ; but Ue Ben- 
ham thought be could rely upon his own inSu- 
en«e so far as to induce Mr. Hardwieke to adopt, 
tor once, a bolder poliej. His brief experience 
had already shown him that the war must, and 
wonld, go on for a long lime ; probably for years. 
He knew the power and resources of the Ngnh ; 
he had the reckless enthnsiasm of the Souljlfbe- 
fore his eyes. He saw that every spark of broth- 
erly love was extinct between the belligerent fac- 
tions, and that thej already hated each other with 
B. soand brotherly hatred. That the war shonid 
now cotne to any sudden ending was impossible. 
The time for reconciliation. Or even for compro- 
niise, was too evidently gone by. They innst 
fight it ont. They were bent on fighting it out. 
And when a war is carried on, not by two oppos- 
ing armies, but by two nations in arms, the cam- 
paigns are likely to be many, and the struggle is 
certain to be long. 

And therefore De Benham resolved to esert 
bis Dtmost influence in persuading Mr. Hard- 
wicke to hold back the cotton. The war would 
go on ; and so long as the war went on, the sup- 
ply of cotton would be cut off. ' A time must 
come, he argued, when there would be absolute- 
ly no American cotton in the market; and if 
prices were so high now, »hen the stock in hand 
waa not yet neaily eKhausted, what wonid they 
be then ? In the coarse of that memorable con- 
versation, during which he had proposed this 
present enterprise for Mr. Hardwicke's consid- 
eraUon, he had predicted that cotton woald go 
up eventually to two-nnd-sixpence per pound ; 
but he believed now that it might go higher still 
— perhaps to twice two -and -sixpence. Who 
could tell ? 

But this was mere wild specnlation, not lo be 
acted Qpon — not even to be spoken in words. 
l^et the cotton once touch two^and -sixpence, or 
even two-and-threepence per pound, and he would 
mot himself desire to see it held back for a single 
hour. And then he calculated that, sold at the 
rate of Rvo-and-threepence per pound, these two 
thousandbaleswonld fetch £108,000; of which 
sum, when the five thousand was deducted for 
coat here in Charleston, £103,000 would remain 
for expenses and profits. 

And besides all this, he meant to run the 
blockade ag^n, and again, and perhaps again^ 
supposing always that he had luck, and that Mr. 
Hardwicke was wilting to go on. Why should 
not the two thousand bales become tour, or six, 
or ten thousand? Why should not the profits 
be multiplied over and over again ? Already, 
upon the single cargo that he had brought in, 
Oiey amounted to £87,000, Take, say, £80,000 
as the probable average profit npon each cargo, 
import and export ahke, why should he not 



Is the ataple moet Id demand tor mannfkctnrine pnr- 

ret) was tut, however, at this time quite eo high as 
Bd. per pound ; Ibausb It soon after reached that 
Blandard. InOclober, 1802, ltroeeto£a.!l(f.per pound 
In Liverpool; andlu 1864, tnongli not generallyqunied 
above it. T\<1., did occasional]; fetch as mudi as 



make five round trips and bring that profit to 
ilofj£800,000? 

lese were bold dreams ; hut there was f 
dream still bolder Imking all this Jime in a dark 
corner of his bnay brain — a dream which he had 
IS yet permitted himself to dcRne or dwell 
upon ; but which, if he had chosen to put into 
words, would probably have resolved itself into 
some such proposition ns this: 

His own cl^m on Mr. Mardwicke amounted 
already -to something over £18,000, and it was 
reasonable lo conclude that when he next ran 
into Charleston with a similar cargo it would be 
with a similar result. Granted, therefore, that 
both the cotton cargoes remained for the present 
unsold, he wotdd still be entitled, at the end of 
the second joomey, to some £2ti,000. AniJ then 
why should he not, with that £26,000, buy a lit- 
tle steamer of his own, hire his own captain and 
crew, lay in his own cargo, and go on running 
thebtockade for his own exclusive beneSt? Sup- 
posing that he ran it five times on Mr. Hard- 
wicke's account, with Mr. Hardwicke's money, 
bringing np the profits to £800,000, his own 
share at fifteen per cent. wonId come only to 
£130,000; whereas with his own boat and his 
own cargoes he might make three or four hun- 
dred thousand for himself alone I 

But then there was always the chance of cap- 
ture; and capture meant confiscation for cargo 
and steamer, and some weeks of a New York 
prison for all on board. It was an evil chance 
that might befall the Slormg Petrel this very first 
trip on her way hack to Nassau, and then — Ah, 
then, indeed, it would be all over with him, and 
he would have to begin at the first rung of the 
ladder ! Whenever bia thoughts reverted to this 
side of the picture, De Benham would smile a 
bitter smile, and tell himself that he was like the 
barber's Sfth brother in the dear old story of the 
Arabian Sights — building a palace and marrying 
a beautiful princess upon the possible profits of a 
trayful of glass, which is presently kicked down 
and shivered to atoms! 

In the mean while it was important for two 
i-easons that the new cai^ should be shipped as 
speedily as possible — the first reason being that 
it was now high tide after dark for going over 
the bar; and the second, that more blockading 
vessels were rumored to be upon the eve of leav- 
ing New York. So De Benham hastened all his 
preparations, urged on the immediate deliveiy 
of the cotton, hired a gang of expert stevedores 
to pack it, and so got ready tbr sea in less time 
than would have been possible in any country 
where people were not accustomed to live and 
work at perpetual high pressure. 

It was marvelous to see the skill and speed 
with which these stevedores disposed of the great 
cotton bales, each bole already reduced by hy- 
draulic pressure to a compact mass, apparently 
as solid as marble. First, of course, they stowed 
the hold ; slowing the bales the way of the ship's 
lenglh ; laying each bole as r^ularty and exact- 
ly as if it were a block of granite in the hands of 
tliB builders ; and so covering the whole floor one 
tier deep, all except an opening under each hatch- 
way. Into this opening they presently inserted 
wooden " loms" or blocks, to which they applied 
the patent worm-screw— an agent of tremendous 
force, by means of which the cotton-b^es were 
driven back into about two-thirds of the space 
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thay at firat ocenplei The room thns gained 
wan then filled in, and the same process repeated 
till the whole wss packed so close and firm that 
even a mouse must have been cnrshed between 
them, had anj sea-going mouse been luckless 
enongh to And its way there. Then, npon the 
floor thus laid, (hev built a fresh tier, filling up 
the hatches last oF all, and applying the arrow at 
before, till the hold was quite full and the hatch- 
es were battened down. After this, every spare 
inch between decks was temporarily crowded 
with cotton ; and lastly the spar deck itself was 

Kked, a tier of bales being laid tore and afL, 
liag only a norrow lane or two leading to the 
cabins, tlie engine-room, and the men's forecas- 
tle; and on the top of this tier another some- 
what qprrower ; and then, still lapering pyramid- 
ally as the structure rose, another. When all this 
was done, and the bales on deck had been firmly 
lashed to their places, theSfimnjf /"etre? looked 
like a ship roofed in for an arctic winter. 

De Benham spent all his days on board while 
the work of stowage was going forward, but slept 
Bt the Mills House, and was so overwhelmed 
with invitations that he might have dined three 
or fonr times over evety day between the hours 
of five and nine f.m, A hospitable, hot-headed 
people, these Charleston citizens, welcoming the 
strangers with open arms, and passionately de- 
sirous of being favorably reported of " on the 
other side." 

"Tell your conntirmen, Sir," said a beaulifnl 
girl, Diana Ashby by name, one of three charm- 
ing sisters, the daughters of a certain Colonel 
Ashby at whose house De Benham was dining 
oneevening — "tell your countrymen that you saw 
the Stars and Bars waving over Fort Sumter j 
and whether they help ns or whether they aban- 
don us, there is not a man in the Southern States, 
nor a woman either, who for the honor of that 
, Sag is not ready to die twice over." 

"I have five sons in the ormy,"' said another 
lady, on another occasion. " They are all with 
the Army of the f^henandooh, nnder General 
Johnston; and I have a sixth son, who is only 
sixteen. But, should the war last another year, 
and should bis brothers have all fallen in the 
coarse of it, he will then, please Heaven, be 
old enough to join, and avenge them !" 

Such, nnirer^ally, was the enthusiasm of the 
women ; such, iu rougher fashion, was the reck- 
less valor of the men. In the home, in [he 
streets, in the camps, it was every where the. 
same — at night, bands of yonng men traversing 
the city, shouting to the tune of " Dixie's Land," 
or the ''Marseillaise;" by day, waving of flags, 
and marching of volunteers, and eager crowds 
gathered round street orators, of whom there 
were scores ready to jump upon an empty sugar- 
cask, and declaim by the hour together on the 
smallest provocation. To sober Englishmen fnll 
of their own risks and profits, and bent on utter- 
ly practical ends, as were the captain and super- 



me-half of whom were mad and all intoxicated. 
At length, all being ready, the time came for 
starting. The Stormy Petrel having taken in 
her coal, had gone down to a point a little below 
Fort Pinckney, to be searched and smoked- — a 
process to which every vessel leaving a Confeder- 
ate port was at this time subjected by the military 



authorities. DeBenham,notc«Hiigtobesmoked 
with his cargo, had been dining with Mr. Shir- 
ley, who lived at a place called Hampstead, a 
little way out of Charleston, in an exquisite lit- 
tle green-shuttered, verandaed, Inxorions, bache- 
lor's cottage — a bijpa of a place, buried in trees ; 
stocked with the choicest books, pictures, and 
bric-a-braearie that a refined taste conld bring 
together ; and surrounded by well-kept gronnds, 
washed on one Bide by the waters of the Cooper 
River, fragrant with magnolia blossoms, and tbe 
haunt of humming-birds by day and mocking- 
birds by night 

It had teen a pleasant party. Consisting of some 
ten gentlemen, most of whom were planters and 
merchants, one the editor of a Charleston news- 
paper, and all volunteers. They had been loung- 
ing in the veranda after dinner, smoking and 
taking coffee, and talking, as nsnal, war, politicE, 
and cotton; and now the br-away chimes of 
St, Michael's Church were heard, and the city 
clocks struck eight, and lie Benham, who had 
ordered the gig to be round at the steps at the 
bottom of Mr. Shirley's grounds at that hour, rose 
to take his leave. Uis host went down with him 
to the water-side, where they found the boat in 
readiness, and the men resting on their oera. 

" I shall not soon forget this scene," said De 
Benham, looking back at the houae, with its 
back-ground of dark trees and its fore-ground of 
undulating sward studded with beds of scarlet, 
white, orange, and violet flowers, abont which the 
fire-flies were already flitting in myriads. 

" But for you. Mr. Debenham, 1 think I shoold 
never have set foot in tbe little place again," said 
the planter. " I am a sickly man, and I was dy- 
ing by inches when yon met me in London. An- 
other month or six weeks in Europe would have 
kiUed me." 

And as ha said this he tiled to press a small 
pocket-book into the young man's band. 

" Wliat is this?" said De Benham, drawing 
back. 

' ' It contains five thousand dollars — mj pas- 
sage-money from London." 

Ue Benham shook his head. 

"I have no right," he said, "as fer as iny 
owner is concerned, to refuse your passage-mon- 
ey altogether, but I can not, even on his accoimt, 
accept sach a sum as five thousand dollars. The 
infonnation you gave me in London was ao valo- 
aUe that, if the ship was my own, I woold ac- 
cept nothing, and yet think myself well paid. 
As it is, you shall pay whatever is a fair price for 
a very comfortless passage, and not a cent more. " 

Mr. Shirley urged and persuaded ; but in vain. 

"You will accept at least a thousand dollars 
for your owner, and a thousand for yoQtBelf,"he 
said, after offering eight, and six, and five thoo- 
sand successively. 

" X will take two himdred and fifty dollars on 
account of Mr. Hardwicke, "replied De Benham ; 
" and that is far too mnch. For myself, Mr. 
Shiriey, I can only thank yon fbr yonr hospital- 
ity, and wish you forewelL" 

The pluiler colored punfblly. 

"If yon do not accept some little token of my 
friendship, Sir,"be said, taking a ring from bu 
own finger, "I shall fear I have offended you. 
You won't refuse to wear this for my sake ? 

De Benham look the ring without looking at 
it, and thrust it into bis waistcoat pocket. 
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"Not when it ia offered in friendship, Mr- 
Shirley," he said, smiling; "and now it mael 
he gcod-by ; tw the clocke haTe just gone an- 
other quarter, and we must be over the bar be- 
fore midnigbl." 

" Good-bj, then, and goodlackgo with yon!" 

So they shook hands heartily, and parted. In 

another moment De Benham nad taken Ms seat ; 

tb« rowers had beat to their can ; and the gig 

bad shot ODt opon her way like a sea-bird o 

When be remembered this incident of the ring 
— which was not till nearly a week after — and 
took it for the first time oat of his waistcoat 
pocket, he found that ic was a magnificent brill- 
iam, large as a large pea, limpid as a dew-drop, 
and radiant as a little lump of live sunlight. 

By half past nine the Stonni/ Petrel 
steaming out at a rapid pace in tlie direction 
of Morris Island. 

The moon, which was but a Crescent when 
they ran into Charleston some ten days before, 
was now waning, and would go down abont elev- 
en. The pilot had, therefore, so timed it that 
they shonld slip out a little before midnight with 
tbe ebbing tide, and make use of the next four 
hours of darkness to get as far upon their way 
as their engines at full speed could carry them. 
Every moment was, therefore, of importance. 

And now, with a clear sky overhead, and the 
^rowing blighter as the night deepens, and 
Is of stars, like diamond tesseree, inlaying 
the Taalt of heaven, (hey aijeed on wward the 
coast. Castle Finukney is soon left far astern, 
and Fort Johnson is passed upon the right. Then 
comes the long while front of Fort Moultrie, 
gleaming ghostly in the moonlight — then Fort 
Sumter, dark and isolated in the midst of the 
broad stream, like a monster ship at anchor. 

Tbe tide is now running ont with a smooth, 
Bwifl current ; the moon is going rapidly dovm ; 
and a lender, silveij sheen lies upon the water, 
seeming to permeate the very air, so that the 
night is scarcely night at all. but rather a denser 
twilight. And now the moon has sank quite 
out of sight ; and now it is midnight, and they 
are fast nearing the mouth of the harbor. Now 
Morris Island and the sand-hag batteries, where 
they cast anchor coming in, are gained and left 
behind. And now the month of the harbor lies 
before them, widening out to the open sea ; while 
yonder, cruising solemnly to and fro about half 
a mile beyond die bar, loom some six or eight 
dark hulls, each an armed sentinel. 

And now the same breathless suspense, the 
same silence, the same intense watchfulness as 
before reigns on board the blockade- runner. 
Slowly and stealthily, the muffled thump of her 
propeller beating like an anxious heart, the 
Stormy Petrel crawls on toward, the bar, mak- 
ing for [he same point between the flag-ship and 
the blockader next in shore. The pilot's whis- 
pered orders come hissing throngh the still night- 
air. The captain stands by silent, with fblded 
arms, his eyes riveted upon the Federal ships 
ahead, A faint creak is audible now and then 
from the engine-room. A single spark flutters 
now and then from the funnel. And now, the 
tide bapnning to ran low, tlie Stormy Petrel 
plunges into the surf, scraping and grinding as 
she strikes the bar — and now she ia fairly out; 
and tbe whispered order comes, "Full speed 



ahead;" and away she flies into the very leeih 
of the danger, trusting even less to the chance 
of escaping miseen than to her own speed and 

Scarcely, however, has she dashed in between 
the two outer ships and cleared the line of the 
cordon, than a rocket shoots up into the darkness 
from some point abont half-way to the shore, is 
answered by another from one of the more dis- 
tant vessels, and instantly followed by Che pro- 
longed roar of a heavy gun, 

"Give her way I" shouts the pilot, all caution 
being at an end ; and now there is a tumultuous 
rush to (he engine-room — the utmost pressure is 
put on — the propeller revolves at the rate of 
seveoly lo the minute — and the Stormy Petrel 
plunges on headlong, making desperate way, 
tearing up the foam at her bowa, and leaving a 
boiling furrow in her wake. 

Nor is her speed put on one moment Coo soon. 
Out from the midst of the blockading squadron 
shoots a small, black, dangerous-looking crafi, 
pouring a torrent of red sparks from her chim- 
ney— out from among the sand islands lying oft' 
the coast to the right, whence the first rocket 
rose, rushes another — and now the chase bepna 

"Gun-boats, by God !" exclaims the captain ; 
and the words are scarcely out of his lips before 
two more shots are fired, one of which pssses 
clean jiver the ship's bows and splashes heavily 
to leeward. 

"Shift some of this cotton aft," says Che pilot, 
with a stamp of his foot 

And mscanily, all of the crew who are not at 
work below fall upon Che cotton-bales, De Ben- 
ham and the captain lending each a hand, and 
bear abont a score of* them away to the only 
vacant space nhah the funnel. The screws be- 
ing now more deeply immersed, this increase of 
weight is followed by an immediate increase of 
speed ; and, laden as she is, the Stormy Petrel, 
with her two powerful engines answering gal- 
lantly to the strain, and her hoilera all but prim- 
ing over from the tremendous pressure, soon 
shows that she is more than a match for her 
pursuers. On they come; but the blockade- 
runner distances them at every turn of her 
screws — they fire; but their shots each time 
fell shorter and shorter of the mark. And no* 
those two black outlines seem to stand still. They 
diminish, they grow dim—they are swallowed up 
and lost in the darkness — and the Stormy Petrel, 
once more out of danger, is alone upon Che open 
sea, and running straight for Nassau. 



CHAPTER XL. 

AnonT forty -five bonrs after going over 
Charleston bai^thaC is Co say, about half past 
ten o'clock p.m. on the evening of the next day 
butone — the Stonw^/'efre^casl anchor once again 
in the safe and pleasant waters of Nassau Hsr- 
hor ; having sighted and steered clear of several 
vessels on tlie way, but having met with nothing 
further in jhe shape of adventure. Then did 
Mr. Zachary Pol ter forthwith receive the remain- 
ing half of his modest fee; and, late though it 
by that lime, hasten ashore to render np alt 
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account of bimself and his three hnndred and 
»eveniy-liTe pounda aau> the wifb of bis boaom. 
And then, the anchor watch being eet, captain 
and crew and supercargo tamed in to sleep as | 
men sleep who for three days and two nights 
have scaxcelj closed an eje for five minutes to- 
gether. 

Tbe next was a bnsy i&j. The cnstom-honse 
officers -were on board as eoon an the sue was 
birly np ; and when their Tisitalion waa over 
De Benbam had out the quarter boat and hast- 
ened aaliore. He went slraight to the poal-of- 
fice, and there found a packet of newapapers and 
four letters awaiting him— one from Lady De 
Benbam, one IVom Mr. Hard«icke, one from 
Archibald Bljlh, and tbe fbuith from an old fel- 
low-stadenl hight Franz Eielmann, written in a 
tiny crabbed German character on tlie thinnest 
foreign paper^ and stamped with the familiar 
Zollenstrasse post-mark. He tore open hie mo- 
ther'a letter {irst — a long, loving, anxious letter, 
of which be did not then wait to read the whole, 
but, having seen that she was well, turned with 
some eageraess to Mr. Hardwicke's. The mer- 
chaot's letter was brief but satisfactorf. It lan 



"Pbiob 



"J«h— ,1861, 



a. Loud 



"Dear Mr. Duhknuah,— I am duly 
ceipt of yoars dated the — mst. With regard to 
the proposal conveyed therein, I can only aay that 
I prefer to leave you full discretionary powera, 
and that I beg you to act according to your own 
best judgment, and as the force of circumstances 
may direct. Shotild yon make the routid trip 
Kuecesgfiilly, and on your rewm to Nassau prefer 
to veittnre again before retaming to Kngland, 
yon are at liberty W do so. Tou can, in snch 
case, warehouse the cotton E)r a few weeks in 
Nassau ; and, if yon write immediately on receipt 
of this, I will at once dispatch a saibng vessel 
to bring off the doable lot (i. <., 40O0 balea) to 
Liverpooi. Our brig Sabriiui, just in from Odes- 
no, will answer the purpose ; and can take oat 
whatever cargo you may direct, in case yon 
choose to risk a third venture. In tbe mean 
while, yoQ will be pleased to forward ail bills, 
etc., received in payment at Charleston or else- , 
where, and continue to draw upon ua for your 
further expeusea. Should you decide on ranning 
the blockade again immediately, you will, of 
course, require another cargo of auch goods as 
yon find most in demand; but this, I presome, 
you can lay in at Havana. 

"Anxiously awutingyour next, and with best 
wishea for your person^ safety and health, I am, 
dear Mr. Debenham, 

" Yours, etc., Josuh Habdwickb." 

Now this was a very satisfactory letter — the 
most satisfacl«ry letter, according to De Ben- 
hain'8 views aiuj wishes, that Mr. Hardwicke 
conld possibly have written. Having read it 
twice through, the young man put it .carefully 
away in hia pocket-book, tearing out a leaf at the 
same time and penciling these words to the cap- 

" Dbab Captaib Hat,— In consequence of a 
letter just received from Mr. Uardwicke, I find 
it tiecessarv to make arrangements for unshipping 
the cargo at soon as possible — probably to-mor- 



row — BO that we may ai 
again by the end of the week. 

"Yours truly, T. D." 

This he twisted into the form of a note, and 
sent it hack to the ship by the coxswain ; and 
then proceeded at once to use the discretionaiy 
power with which, to his great joj, he found him- 
self invested. And ao actively did lie use it, 
that be not only succeeded before nightfall in 
making every arrangement for warehousing and 
unloading bis cargo the following morning, but 
found time also to wiite a long letter to Mr, 
Hardwicke, detailing all that had happened since 
he left Naaeau, and inclosing a rough statement 
of his accounts, together with such billa and in- 
voices as he had brought away from CharlestOD. 

And then, besides all this (for the English post 
chanced to be going out that very evening), be 
scrawled a baaty line lo his mother, telling her 
that he was safe aild well, but not coming home 
for a few weeks longer. 

In the mean while all Nassau had again tnmed 
oat to look at the blockade-runner, which, if ahe 
waa attractive on the occasion of her firat appear- 
ance in ihoee waters, woa still more attractive 
now in the ^c!at of success. Row -boats and 
sailing-boata, filled with caiioua gazers young and 
old, black and white, men, women, and children, 
swarmed about her where she rode at anchor 
about half-way between the mouth of the harbor 
and the town. No one, however, was permitted 
to come on Imaid, and none of the crew had leave 
to go on shore ; so the public curiosity, except 
in so far as staring went, remained an^U£ed. 

When the day's work was done, and De Ben- 
ham had gone back to the Slomii/ Petrel and 
talked over his plans with the captain, he at 
length found time to ait down in his little cabin 
and read the rest of his letters. First Lady De 
Benham's — he had begged her, on leaving home, 
to remove to a better quarter of London, but he 
found that she was still in the old Canonbury 
lodgings. " You wish me," she wrote, "to be 
in the neighborhood of the parks ; bat what 
pleasure would they give me without yon ? Can 
I accept additional comforts while you, iny own 
boy, are exposed to hardship and peril ? No, 
dearest, Jill I have you home again and all these 
distant enterprises are ended, 1 prefer to stay in 
this quiet nook, ' the vorld foigetciug; by the 
world forgot.' Yesterday I dusted your books 
and m^^ic, and rearranged your drawers. Yoiu' 
desk, and some roses in a tumbler, stand on your 
little writing-table. Every thing looks as if yon 
had only gone oat for an hour or two, and were 
coming back as usual to tea. I know it is veiy 
childish; but I love to have it so— even though 
it makes me sad." It was a long letter, breath- 
ing tendemoBs in eveiy line, and the young man 
kissed the loving signature era be put it away. 
" Deat^— dearest Mtttter," he said, half aloud, 
" there is no one in the world like her !" 

And then he read Archie's letter, which waa 
written on office paper and sealed with (he office 

"Prior's Walk, July — , 1861. 
"Dbak old Man, — We are all awfully anx- 
ious for your next letter. Old Tiro Knott shakes 
his bald pate and croaks doleful prophecies from 
morning till night. Cousin Josiah looks grave. 
We all read the American news aa eagerly as if 
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tlie credit of A« hoa»e was it Btake ; and the 
Allows in tbe connting-liODBe do DoChing bat bet 
Dpon J<ta. I hare backed 7011 heavil; ; so yon'ra 
boond to get ibroogh aU ri^t, if oat; for mj 
sake. Mj six weeki' holida;^ it Jnat due again. 
I don't know where to go, or who to go with. 
It won't be half jolly without yon, any how. 
Charley Bennett in off to Switzerland, and has 
ogked me to join him ; bnt it would cost thirty 
pounds, and I can't afford it. It's all very weU 
for Bennett, who has a hundred a year more sal- 
ary than myself, beiiides what he earns writing 
theatrical notices for the S/iooting Stan but it 
won't do for A. B. 

"Wilson's going 10 be married, and we are 
dubbing togethei- to pve him a dinner and tea 
service. Jones and one or two others wanted to 
make it a silver inkstand ; hut what's the g(M>d 
of a Bilver inkstand lo a fellow who is dipping 
his quill all day long into a leaden one in a mer- 
chant's counting-house? Frotheroe's aunt has 
died somewhere up in the north, and left him 
a pot of money. You remember Protheroe? 
Sits at the same desk with me — long-legged chap 
— red fcce and prominent eyes — like a lobster. 
He's a good fellow, though, and no one grudges 
tum hia lock. 

" But I'm afraid all tbia ' shop' won't interest 
yoD, having been so little about the connting- 
honae, and not knowing half the fellows even by 
sight. 

"The Hardwickes are gone down to Hard- 
wicke Hall — the place in Kent, you know ; and 
a grand old place, loo — belonged once upon a 
time to some favorite of Queen Elizabeth— red 
brick honae all gables and weather^CDcks — park, 
plantations, preserres, and alt that sort of thing. 
Cousin Josiah is a great man down there, and 
fills the honse with visitors every anlmnn. They 
gave a great garden party at Strathellan House 
last week, just tiefore leaving town, and asked 
me. There were lota of swells— among others a 
certain Lord Stockbridge, who waited upon Clau- 
dia like her shadow. He's at least thirty years 
older than she is, and has a worn-out, dissipated, 
disagreeahle look about him ; hat I &ncy it will 
be a match for all that. 

" He got her a card of invitation, I heard, to 
a bncynlreis ball at some grand house in Bel- 
grave Square, a little while ago. Yon may guess 
what a swell afiair it waa, when 1 tell jon the 
Prince waa (here. Well, Claodia went, dressed 
so wonderfully and looking so handsome that 
faia Boyal Highness, they aay, asked the lady of 
tbe house what Queen this was whom she had 
invited to meet him; I shouldn't wonder if ne 
next heard ofher being preuented at court. 

"I have not ventured to call on Mrs. Deben- 
ham since you left. If I thought I could be tbe 
least bit nseliil or pleasant to her, I would go any 
where or do any thing — but I'm so afraid of in- 
trading. I know she is well, however, for I in- 
quired at the door tbe other night without going 

"I wish I jnst knew where yon are and what 
yon are doing at this moment. When 1 think of 
you as you were a year ago, playing the organ at 
SL Hildegarde's, and believing in nothing but mu- 
aic, and then think of you out there in the West 
Indies, ranning the blockade and getting in the 
way of all sorts of danger, it seems like a dream. 
Hnppoee it actually did turn out 10 be a dream 



all the time, and I was lo wake presently and 
find myself in our old quarters at the 'tiilver 
Trout!' 

" By-the-hy, I went to see the pictures at the 
Royal Academy last Saturday afternoon, and 
who should I come upon bat Mr. and Miss Al- 
leynel He asked after yon, and I said you were 
in tbe West Indies— not a word, of course, about 
the blockade. That's one of the things it won't 
do lo talk about just now. They asked me to 
go and see them at Kensington, and I said I 
would. I thonght she looked as if she wonlil 
like to hear more about yon, hnt she said no- 
thing. She is paler than slie was at Cillingfivd 
a year ago, and, I fancy, looks taller. Hr. Al- 
leyne has a splendid picmre in the middle room 
— 'The Athens of Pericles' — sold, of course, and 
to whom do yon suppose ? Why to no less a per- 
son than Josiah Hardwicke, Esquire! 

" Now, good-by, dear old fdlow. Do send 
me a line to say how you are, and what has hap- 
pened to yoii. I don't want to bore yon with let- 
ter-writing, but 1 do want half a doien words, 
and will be contented with half a dozen. Take 
are of yourself, if you can, 

"Yours ever, Archibald Blyib. " 

De Benham read 'the last page of this letter 
^ce over, and then laid it down with a heavy 
ligh. He had not seen Miss ADeyne since the 
day when he had met her bj tbe ronnd pond in 

Kensington Gardens, and that — yes, that wai 
just after Chriatmas— 4even months ago. She 
did not know that he was in the West Indiea. 
How should she? Well, she knew it now. Ar- 
cbia told her — and Archie thought she looked 
" as if she would like to hear more." Poor lit- 
tle thing ! — grown paler, too — but then she said 
nothing. Why did she say nothing?' Was it 
pride ? Or indifl^rence ? She seemed indiffer- 
ent enongh, and gay enough, chat day in the gar- 
dens. ' Ffihaw I of what use to go over all that 
ground again? And so, telling himself that it 
was of no use whatever, De Bechom broke open 
the envelope of his fourth letter. 

This fourth letter carried him back into a wofM 
which he had never forgotten ; which be never 
conld forget ; bat of which he now thought Kt 
seldom, that the going back to it thas vividly had 
in it something that almost startled him. This 
letter told of the sayings and doings of peofh 
whose tanfa, voices, tricks of manner were ODce 
utterly bmiliar 10 him. It set him down in the 
midst of a town where every house-front along 
the streets and every tree in the public squares 
wore, once upon a time, the lace of a Iriend. 
It spoke of the Academy, and as be read he 
seemed again to tread the well-knovra floors — of 
the parish church, whereof the tongue of every 
bell in the belfrey came back upon his ear as fa- 
miliarly as the tones of bis own voice. It told 
him that Herr Voa Kinkel, tbe Grand Duke's 
Kapellmeister, was dead, Herr Von Kinkel 
dead I How welt De Benham remembered him, 
his wig, bis brown coat, the ribbon in his bntlon- 
hole, the very painting on the lid of his siraff- 
boi ! Herr Zschokke had retired from the pro- 
fessorship of classical Isnguages, and gone to live 
at Freidorf. Fiaulein Thimm was married — not 
10 the old Town CoancilorBraun after all, but to 
a certain Doctor Blitze from Berlin, who had 
lately settled in ZoUenslrasse. The little Lyric 
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theatre in the Fischmarkt had been borned i 
down. The Krone hotel was being reboilt. A 
eoD of HeiT Fhiltiport, the Post Director, had 
carried off the gold medal for painting in oils ! 
last examination, ahd Bern hard ClaBBS had writ- ; 
len the prize symphony of the year. And then ' 
the writer had aomelhing to tell of himself also. I 
He had lately been appointed to the leadership 
of the Grand Duke's priyace bsnd, and had some 
hope of encceeding Von Kinkel in the post of 
Kapellmeister. If this great good-fortane should 
indeed befall him, the ohjeet of years would be 
attained. He would be in a position lo marry, 
and then what happiness for Annchen and Frans ! 

"Thou rememberest my maiden, Lieber 
Freund," ran the letter ; " she whom thou didst 
nsed to call ' the fair one with the golden locks ?' 
She is as fair as ever, and as good, and an dear. 
We have been betrothed (verhbt) for more than 
four jeaTG ; and it only Deeds a little more of as- 
sured income on ray part to enable us to marry. 
The little white house with the green blinds at 
theiornerof the NordlingenStrasse, just outside 
the Kordlingen Thor, is to be let. If I succeed, 
I shall hire it at once. It is bnt a bandbox of a 
house; yet it will be big enough for ua. Our 
ambilion soars not high — it is only onr love that 
is bonndless. My maiden will have a thoosand 
rhalers from her uncle, and I liave saved a tittle 
monoy to huy fomilare. Heaven grant that the 
ICapellmeisCership may yet be mine! Give us 
thy good wishes. 

By the lime that De Benham had come to the 
end of this last letter the daylight was fading 
rapidly. Still, however, he si^d there, sitting 
flC his desk, his eyes riveted upon the open page, 
his cheek resting on his hand, his thoughts far 
distant. Ah, yes — be remembered her so well, 
"the fair one with the golden locks!" She was 
the daughter of a small bookseller in the Homer 
Strasse, and he used to see her almost daily, 
knitting stockings behind her father's counter. 
How he used to laugh at Franz Kiehnann in 
those days, recognizing only the ludicrous side of 
alt this wordy, outspoken German sentiment \ 
Well, he fell iio disposidon to laugh now. lie 
alinosl envied them their patient, faithful, honest 
love — their four years of mutual trust — their nar- 
row hopes — their contented obscatity, "Oar 
ambition soars not high— it is only our love that 
is boundless." Happy, thrice happy, for them 
that it should be so ! 

"And I, too — I loved her jnst like that!" he 
muttered lo himself, with another heavy sigh. 
But the " her'' meant^ Juliet AUeyna. 

Yes ; he hud loved her "just like that" — fbr a 
fortnight or three weeks. He, too, had dreamed 
that delicioas dream, and known that sweet in- 
toxication ; but then he had waked wonderfully 
soon from the dream j and the intoKication, in 
passing oil; had left him soberer than ei'er. Still 
there were times when he could not help regret- 
ting the sweetness — when he told himself that 
he did not believe he should ever, ever know 
the laete of it again. He felt as if it were in him 
lo love but once ; imd he knew Ihat he had loved, 
and that he loved oo longer. Had things fallen 
out differenlly — had ihey known each other lon- 
ger, had they he^n engaged for years, or even 
months, before that day when he took his solemn 
vow in Benhamplon Church, this change might 
never have come upon them. Or bad his heart 



remained untouched for a few years longer, till 
the great end of his ambition was achieved, and 
had he then loved some fair and high-bom wo- 
man — ah, Chen nothing would have had power to 
shake him! Hes|y)iild have gone on loving her, 
and only her, to the end of the ehapter. But now 
—alas ! now that sacred fire was all burned out, 
and only the dust and ashes of it were left It 
could never be lighted again, he thonght — never, 
for him. It was not in his natnre to love twice. 
He had dreamed his dream, and walied from iL 
He had drunk of the cup, and drained it- And 
now all was over, and he must try not tothink 
of it again. Regrets, self-reproaches, sighs were 
all assess now, and worse than useless. Tliey 
conld neither bring back the past, nor renew it 
in the tuture. Nothing could do that : 
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So, for the second time that evening, he put the 
subject from him, resolrihg lo banish it thence- 
forward from hts thoughts as much as posdhle. 
And then, having locked his letters away in his 
desk, he went np on deck lo smoke a cigar with 
the captain. 

It was characleristie of the man — is charac- 
teristic, perhaps, of most men under similar cir- 
cumstances — that he never once reflected npon 
the fact that alt these changes were of his own 
making. He never reproached himself for what 
he had done; or, indeed, was conscious that he 
alone had done it. He felt that Ufe was des- 
tined to be somewhat more barren for him in the 
future, and he pitied himself that it should be so 
— and Ihat was all. He never thought of piQ^ng 
Miss Alleyne, having made up his mind that she 
had long since forgotten, or ceased lo care about 
him. He even fell it a sort of grievance dial Rbe 
should have forgotten him so easily. If any one 
had dared to teil him in plain language that be, 
Teinple De Benham, had preferred his ambition 
lo his love, and acted hearliesslj in this matter, he 
would have resented it vehemently, and have de- 
nied it with as strong a connclion of his own 
rectitude as when Archie once upon a time ac- 
cused him of having changed his mind. In all 
that had happened he saw only the hand of £ite 
-—the force of circumstances — the necessitieB <£ 
his own peculiar position, and so forth. That he 
was in this instance his own fate — that his posi- 
tion was of his own choosing — that his t 
were of his own making, were possible v; 
the question that never for one single i 
occurred lo his mind. 



CHAPTEK XLL 



The world went round fiBler' than she has 
ever been known to do before or since, in these 
times of which we are writing ; and great erents 
SQCceeded each other across the Atlantic with a 
bewildering rapidity that held all Europe breath- 
less. But even this vivid interest ended at last 
in that sort of jaded indifference with which we 
may suppose a Roman audience to have regarded 
the last gladiatorial combats of a long day in the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. States seceded, armies 
were levied, battles were lost and won by everj 
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mail ; and each fortnighriy budget or American 
news ContBiDed inatMr enoagh lu fiirmah onr daily 
papera with leaders, paragraphs, and special cor- 
respandence for three mouthit together. The audi- 
ence, honever, had, aa it were, only just taken 
their seats in tliese Ute midsammer dajs of 
IdGl; the pralurio was only just over; the 
tntmpet had only just given the signal ; the real 
fighting had only just begun. The battle of Big 
Bethel on the 10th of June, followed within a 
month by the battles of Carthage, Athens, and 
BJch Mountain, and by innumerable BkirmisheH 
in Tirgiuiaand MiBSOuri, inaugurated the tenibte 
spectacle ; and even now, while Temgile l)e Ben- 
ham was for the lirst time mnning the blockade 
of CharlBBton Harbor, the memorable battle of 
Boll Run had been fought near Centreville, 
some twenty-eight or thirty miles southeast uf 
Washington. 

HewB of this "dolorooa ront" had hat jnst 
reached Nassau when the Stormg Petrel put in 
again lo nnsbip her earga Here, as in England, 
public sympathy was divided between the two 
causes; but the majoritv — as might have been 
expected, considering tkeir proximity to the 
Southern States— sided •ith the t'onfederates. 
Nor was the prev^ling excitement contined only 
to neutral looheis-on. There were plenty of waifb 
and strays from the adjacent coast, aa well as a 
sprinkUng of Northerners, in the place, and party 
feeling ran hot and high between them. On the 
quays, in the markel^place, at the bar of the sol- 
itary hotel, indoors, and out-of-doocl, throogh- 
out the little sea-port town, the talk was all of 
Bull Run and the war. 

" We've whipped them. Sir, as if they were a 
pack of cura, and they ran away Uke curs, " said 
an excited Southerner, addressing himself to De 
Benhamj who, far too busy to discuss politics 
with a stranger on the public quays, was super- 
intending the uoladiog of hia cargo. 

" The Army of the Potomac exista uo longer, 
tmd that's a fact," said another. 

"Twenty thoosand of them killed and wound- 
ed, and the rest gone straggling home all over 
the country '." chimed in a third. " It's the end 
of the war, as sure as snakes. " 

" It un't no more thh end of the war than it's 
the end of the world," snarled a gaunt-lmking 
Northerner. "I'm a Boston man, I am. I 
know what stuff our sodgera air made of. If 
they're whipped to-day, they'll whip the world 
to-morrow. Yow call em curs, dew you ? Call 
'em cnrs, if yew like; bat yewTl find 'em bars 
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"Beckon you Yankees fipd tall talking easier 
than figh^ng," said the first speaker, conlempt- 

" Beckon wa shall give yew darned rebels a 
lesson in lighting afore we've done with yew," 
retorted the Yankee, savagely. 

And then came a storm of cnrses, and a scuf- 
fle, and the gleam of a knife; and ifthe by-stand- 
ets had not rushed in, there would have been 
bloodshed. As it was, the combatants were 
separated with difficulty, and De Benham, who 
diigged the Boston man out by the collar, re- 
cdved an ugly gash across the'back of his left 
hand. A red-faced little English officer came 
bustling up at the first token of a row. 

"Come, come,"besaid,ButhoiitBtitel7, "well 



have no eivi! wan here. This is Biitish grcmiKl 
— if you want to Hght, you innBt go eUewhere to 
do it. Clear otf at once, or 111 have ttvrj 
American present arrested fur a breach oC the 

Whereupon the crowd dispersed and the bellig- 
erents went snUenty away— to meet again, and * 
quarrel again before night. Scenes of this de- 
scription were breaking out a dozen times a day 
in Nassau while the Sloriai/ Petrel remaiited in 

The next morning, when De Benham had for- 
gotten all about him, the Yankee came back. 
Finding the steamer still alongude the quay, the 
work of unlading still on hsjid, and the busy su- 
percargo still superintending it, he sat himself 
down upon a cotton-bale, lit a cigar, and bqw - 
a conveisatioD. 

" Stranger," he said, "yew meant it kindly — 
but I'd rayther hev fit that fight out." 

" They were four to one against you," said De 
Benham, checking ofl' the bales in bis note-book. 

" Me bbe," replied the Boston num. <* I didn't 
keownt 'em." 

"Besides, you were unarmed, and Ihot Isll 
man had a bowie-knife." 

"I'd rayiher hev fit it out, Sir, all the same," 
said the Boston man, refiectlTcly. 

"Six hundred and forty-eight — six hundred 
and forty-uine — six hundred and fifly,"sungont 
the mate on the gangway. And Ue Benham en- 
tered six hundr^ and fifty in his nole-hook. 

"Tightiah work, I gness. Sir, running tfee 
blockade ?" said the Ytuikee, presently. 

De Benham made no reply. It was a sul^ect 
that he conld hardly discoss with a native of 
those States whose laws he, a neutral, had juat 
been evading. 

"I shouldn't mind dewing a trade with yew 
for that theer cotton, " pursued the other, aflW a 
brief silence. " Yew've bought it cheap, I reck- 



"I mean to sell it dear," said De £ 
smiling. 

' ' Wa'al now, 111 buy it at an advance of twen- 
ty-five per cent, on whativer yew paid for it — and 
Uiat's as &ir an offer aa yew'll git any day be- 
twixt Nassau an' Christinas." 

De BenhaiQ shook hb head. 

" If you really conclude that we have run the 
blockade," said he, "how can you dfler to buy 
the cotton ? From jour point of view, it has 
been illegally obtain^." 

"I don't know that the cotton, aa cotton, is 
any the wusa for that, stranger, " said the Boston 
man, dryly. 

And then he tried i^ain to lead De Benham 
into telling him what price he had paid, what 
price he would take, and so forth, till the other 
^riy lost patience. 

"1 mean lo lock the cotton np till it's worth , 
two-and-sjxpence per pound in Liveipbol," he 
said at last. "If you like to buy at that price, 
1 will sell it — if not, let aa waste no more words 
on the subject." 

The Yankee screwed up his month, and gave 
utterance to a prolonged whistle. 

"Sir," SBJd he, "if those air your terms, I 
guess yonll not trade this aide o' the Milluini- 
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Tbe next evening soon after sanset the Slormt/ 
Petrel ateaxaei out again, this time in the direc- 
tion of Hartuia. And now, being on their -aaj 
from OQQ neutral pun to another, with no cargo 
on board, the blockade-runners put boldlj ant to 
■ea, knowing that ihej had nothing to fear be- 
tween Nasson and the Isle of Cnba. 

The weaker continued maleficent, the snn- 
seta and snnrises increasing in splendor aa the; 
neared the tropica, and the heat becoming honr- 
Ij more intense. By-and-bj the little steamer 
had to make head against the Gulf titream, and 
then her progresa Qeceesorily slackened. Twice, 
also, in the couree of the second da;, was she 
hailed and brought to by United States GniiserB ; 
both of which, however, the captain coold eaailj 
have eroded had he aeen canse to do ao. As it 
was, he ran up the Union Jack, and received the 
Federal officers with a degree of eqnanimitylbat 
must have been extremelj irritating to those 
sharp-sighted Northemera, AtlengththejStormy 
Pe^re/ entered the Tropic of Cancer; and a few 
hour^ later, steamed into the port of Havana. 

In this West Indian Naples, with ils wooded 
hills, ita enchanting bay, ita dreamy climate, its 
. Spanish ' looking streets and promenades, ita 
cathedral, its opera-honse, ita Plaza de Toros, its 
cof^a, ils billiaids, its balls, its cigars, and its ices, 
De Benham lingered not one hour longer than 
was necessoty for the purchase of his new 

The captun and ship's officers, having nothing 
to do, went on shore and ecjr^ed theoieelves. 
The crew bad Ibeir "liberty days" in turn. 
But (he snpercargo's work was incessant, begin- 
ning with the dawn, and never ending till he lud 
bis weary head each night npon his pillow. 

His &st morning's experience ahowed him 
that every thing waa done which the Cnban Gov- 
ernment could do to foster an exclnaively Span- 
ish trade. Spanish wines, Spanish oil, Spanish 
wares and manufoctBres were cheap and abimd- 
^t ; while the protective duty on foreign goods 
was almost prohibitory. As br English fabrics, 
they woiUd have cost him so much M buy, that 
he resolved to take in a cargo altogether different 
from the last. So, in place of Manchester goods, 
ready-made boots and shoes, and Witney blank- 
eta, he bought coarse Spanish woolens of Anda- 
Insian mannfiictnre. Cordovan leather in skins, 
small-arms of Barcelona make, and some 100,000 
pounds of gunpowder in barrels. And he took 
care not lo forget the qainine suggested by Ma- 
jor FrideauK. In all this he had to hold his 
own against the Cuban dealers as he best contd ; 
and that waa no easy task. Snpematural was 
their activity in overreaching while yet a bargain 
was. pending; and supematnral was the apathy 
into which they relapsed when the bargain was 
glrnck and it only remained for them to deliver 
the goods. To baggie, to urge, lo threaten, to 

rsuade, to implore — to loD from store to store 
the overwhelming heal — to stand by and see 
his purchases uneardied from the warehouse — lo 
fbllow them to the qnay — to siiperiniend the 
stowage of them in the hold, was De Benham's 
incessant occupation in Havana. 'Hids four- 
teen days were consumed ; and it seemed to him 
througbont those fonrleen days that he waa the 
only huay man in the place. A dreamy, volup- 
tuoua, lotua-eating city, where the women daw- 
dled through life in rocking-chairs and volanlei. 



and every man's career began and ended, appar- 
ently, with the smoking of gigantic cigars some 
aeven inches long! . 

At length, about Toar o'clock p. h. on the aft- 
ernoon of the fifteenth day, all being in readiness 
for the Stan, their new pilot^ — a free nigger, black 
aa "blackest midnight" — came on board; and 
they steamed out again, to the encounter of what- 
ever perils mi^t await them between the coasts 
of Cuba and Alabama. 

For their destinatian waa of necessin determ- 
ined by thdr point of departnre; ant^ starting 
from Havana, the nearest cotton-port was Mo- 
bile. 

"United States Conanl berry 'spicions, Sbt," 
grinned the pilot, pointing with a jerk of hia 
thumb to a dainty little yacht hovering close nn- 
der Fort Morro, at the month of the harbor. 

And then De Benham saw that this dain^ lit- 
tle yacht mounted the Stars and Stripes, and 
that on her deck ahe carried a gentleman who 
was welching them intently iltrongh his double- 
barreled opera-gloss. His observations would 
doubtleBs have taken a more active form, had it 
been in this gentleman's power lo commnnicate 
hia auapicions with su^cient promptitude to any 
Federal cruiser. Bnt there happened lo be no 
Federal cruiser jnst then in Cnban waters, nor, 
indeed, nesrerthan Key WestArsenal; sohisdon- 
bie-barrel proved an inoffensive weapon enough. 

Happily for the Stormy Petrel and the fortones 
of all concerned in her, the blockade of these 
more southemly ports was at Erst less stringent 
than the blockade of Charleston and those places 
abutting on the northern territory. They fonnd 
the aea comparatively clear till within some fitiy 
or sixty miles of the coast, and then bad to 
change their course not oftener thon t^ree or 
four times before night came on, bringing them 
the safety of darkness. 

Some three hours later they encceeded in dip- 
ping unobserved through a strolling double cor- 
don of blockading vessels; and sonrise found 
them at anchor about o mile from the pictur- 
esque, foreign-looking city of Mobile, the third 
morning after their departure from Havana. 



CHAPTER XLIL 



Again aafe, again auccessfol, baring mn the 
gaqnilet of oil those waters lying between Cuba, 
the Great Bahama Bonk, and Florida Beef; hav- 
ing hod some two or three narrow escapes also, 
en route ; and having come vriib the Gulf Stream 
at a tremendous pace nearly the whole way, the 
Starmif Petrel mode her third entiy into the port 
of Nassau one broiling Seplcmber afiemoon, just 
seven weeks from the date of her departnre for 
Havana. Seven weeks — a short time whertin to 
have purchased, stowed and transported two fall 
cargoea, and sold one; to hove twice ran tlie 
blockade of Mobile ; and to have twice traveraed, 
aay at o rough guess, 1200 miles of sea! A 
ahon time for the performance of much hard 
work; some of it within the tropics. A vet? 
short time for the gaining of at least one hundred 
and hdy thousand pounds— and yet longenough 
to hare wronght a sudden and startling change 
in the little port of Nassau. 



DEBENHAM'S ' 
" Hon foil the harbor is t" Bud De Benhtun, 

as aooa as they had passed the l^ht-hoose. 

" Stress of weadier, I suppose," replied t 
cftpt&in. "Atlantic stomiB, of which we have 
seen nothing in the Gnlf" 

l>e Benham shook his head. 

" I don't think so," he said. " Look there l" 

And he pointed to a little knot of sieamera, 
one or two veiy small ; one alniust as lat^ aa 
the Storing Ptlrelt some painted gray or green ; 
one funereallj black, like a gigantic gondoia ; all 
with low niking funnels ; all bare of masts, like 
themselves ; all obviously bent upon the same 
business. 

The captain did look — uttered an exclamation 
— looked again — swept the harbor with hia glass, 
and grimly smiling, said : 

" Well, in future, at all events, we sha'n't want 
for company." 

And that was jnst it. The Stonau Petrel 
was henceforth bat one among others. Till now 
she had been, if not the very first to run the 
blockade, at all ayantfl (he first well-appointed 
boat in the field : but while she was making these 
first two trips other speculators had waked up to 
the golden opportunity j other boats had been pat 
into trim for the game purpose ; and bloekade- 
runoing, as a trade, had set in suddenly, in right 
good earnest. And what a change the new trade 
had wrought far Nassau I But sei'en weeks ago, quite 
and there were not more than three or four yes- waan 
sels in port; but seven weeks ago, and except lonp 
when the whole town turned oat to stare at the ' 
Siormy Petrel, or when the band played in the 
evenings, there would scarcely be seen a score of 
people on the quays together. And now — now 
here were Bteamers at anchor; steamers unship, 
ping ^eir cotton alongside the wharfs ; a whole 
fleet of dingy coliierfi ; merchant vessels taking 
in the cotton brought off by the steamers ; other 
merchant vessels fresh from Liverpool, Lisbon, thefi 
or Bordeanx, discharging Ibeir own cargoes of tbe fi 
goods and aromunition, presently to be retrans- wooh 
ported for Confederate uses; small boat 
Hlioals plying to and fro — cotton boles piled upon 
the quays — crowds of busy strangers, stevedores, 
sailors more or less drunk, with their pockets full 
of doUars. Yankee spies, sharks, sharpers, 
traders of every description thronging to and 
ovevlilling the one hotel and tdl the lod; 
houses and taverus in the town, and keeping 
little port in a perpetual uproar. 

Much of this — of tlie general press and hi 
of business both on shipboard and on land- 
plainly lo be seen oven from the somewhat dis- 
tant poitit at which the captain cast anchor ; and 
a very unexpected sight it was in the eyes of all 
on boani. 

" Nebber see nuffin like this in Nassan afore, 
Sar," said the black pilot, scratching his woolly I 
pale in sheer amazement. " Nassau berry dull ' 
place. No business — no 'mnseraent — no money. 
All 'live now, by golly !" 

Then De Benham began to look round. Wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Hardwicke's promised ship, the ( 
. Sabrina, were among these numerous arri' 
and then, just as before, he hail the quarter- 
lowered, and went ashore for letters. Alas for 
the mutability of things human I The quays t 
were lined with gazers when last the Stormg Pet- 
rel, laden with cotton half-way up her funnel, 
made her appearance in those waters; ai ' 
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and 80 on, and ended by offering me the trip < 
hera passage free. Wasn't it good of him?" 

" It wae kind, cenuidly ; and i, al leaal, am 
heartily srateful to him." 

listened wich pleaanre. 
t isn't a bore to you, my com- 
be said, simply, 
oed De Benham. " Deai old 
iny money to have yon I And 
lut it — bow long have you been 
.te yon been doing?" 
:d here nearly a week, and I'' 
sit in a cold bath all day and 
iearens, what a temiftratnn ' 
t heal meant before, 
y Cuba," said l>e Benham. 
Nassan's enough for one whil< 
-as dehghHul. Commend n 
il, I say. Why, the Sabrir. 
I like a swan I There she is- 
— that gracefol-looking three- 
r, with the red and whjte peu- 

Lamined the ship through his 
capital glass, bought at Ila. 
have served him at thrice the 
e the gilded water-nymph, and 
"Sabhina — London," which 
>od ship's prow, 
back in her?" asked De Ben- 

an give me any thing to do," 
gerly, " Hardwicke said if I 
useful to you, I might stay as 

And I can give yoa plenty to 
supercargo's clerk — I ve want- 
Lgh, the whole time. " 
ling you please^" said Archie, 
ht. 

talked of Temple's adventures, 
md of all that bad happened 
Archie had the latest news 
him Db Benham learned how 
1 been taken by General Butler 
ugnsi, wiih a loss to the Con- 
n handred prisoners and one 

protracted struggle," said De 
desperate daring on (ha one 
■esolve on the other; but the 
)wn, and the North most win, 

ik Bo in England," said Archie, 
k so when you have made Uie 
e to Charleston," replied the 
1 see why it must be so. The 
iplendid fellows ; but there will 
and which their resources can 
Now the resources of the North 
ixhaustible; and besides that, 
lade of that indomitable stuff 
when it is beaten." 
old Archie of the Northerner 
a attacked by fonr Southerners 
ay ; and who, thongh menaced 
himself Dnarmed, would fain 
It out," let the odds be what 

added, laaghing, "that same 
} bought up my first cargo of 
ring one jot for the breach of 



the law. By Jove! here's the mm himself. 

Did yoa ever see such a thorough Jonathan?" 
" He's coming to apeak to yon," said Archie. 
"Ah — he wants to propose a 'deal' of some 

sort, d^ad on it." 
liie Boston man Mine up, grave and business- 



like. 



"Waal, Sir," he s 



1 find 



Nassau has become the centre of a new trade, 
air — an illicit trade ; but a trade that will in- 
crease. Sir, every day. No nation on airth, fjlr, 
can efTectuoUy blockade three thousand miles of 

"There must, no doubt, be points at which 
anch a blockade will be inoperative," aaid De 
Benham. 

"Sir, it is impossible it ehoiUd be otherwise. 
In the mean while, foreseeing that thia port is 
likely to ho pretty crowded for some time to 
come, I her laid down a patent sUp at Victoria 
Creek — jest round that pint yonder, abont a 
mQe from whor we air standing. If yottr t'essel 
wants refitting or repairing at any lime. Sir. I 
shall be happy to dew ray heal for yon." 

And with this he gave De Benhara his card, 
bowed, and walked away. 

The young men burst into a roar of laughter 
as aoon as he was out of hearing. 

"And that," said Archie, "is Yankee patri- 
otism! What's the feUows name?" 

'"Wilbur H.8akem.'" 

"Then I should think Mr. Wilhar H. Sakem 
will find himself rather strictly dealt with, if ever 
bia Government chances to hear of this little 
specntaljon ! " 

"Ay, but you must not think, because be can 
not resist malung dollars when dollars are to be 
made, that our Friend is devoid of patriotism." 
said De Benham. "Ask bim to repair a Con- 
federal* boat, and ha would refuse, though it 
were the best bargain ever olfered. Tender pay- 
ment in Confederate bank-notes, and be would 
not touch them with a pair of tongs. Pit him 
agaiost any number of armed Confederates, and 
he would not only fight them, but, like the dough- 
ty warrior in the old ballad, if big legs were both 
shot off, he'd fight upon hia stumps." 

"You make him out to be a hero!" 

' ' BecauBB the vein of heroism is actually there ; 
imbedded, perhaps, in much base metal, hut sdll 
there — an inherent part of the man's nature. Ay, 
and inherent not only in the natnre of Wilbur 
H. Sakem, but inherent in the whole universal 
Yankee nature, which is more to the purpose." 

" But what about the worship of the almighty 
dollar? There is nothing very heroic in that" 

" Well," replied De Benham, "thereiseven 
a symbolic element mixed up with the woiship 
of the almighty dollar. Dollar 19 ppwer, and 
power is national greatness — so, even here, pa- 
triotism is tonched at a tangent. The tmth is, 
Archie, that those httlenessea and absurditieB 
which we love to classify under the head of 
Yankeeisms ore for the most part mere surface- 
traits, after all, and overlay much that is admi- 
rable. The more a man sees of the American 
people, whether Federal or Confederate, North- 
Southerners, the more clearly he recog- 
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Talking thus, now of great public qacstion 
now uf events and persuiis intereiiliiig only 
themselTes, the rriends strolled to and fro under 
the trees in the promenade till nearly sunset, and 
afterwarddined together at the hotel — now crowd- 
ed, and noisj, and exorbiUMlj dear. 

"Yon'ye no idea what it will coscl" said Ar- 
chie, dismayed, when Ue Benham ordered a pri- 
vate room, and called for terrapin soup, canvas- 
backed ducks, and other rarities eniered (un- 
priced) upon tbe bill of fare. "I dined here 
the fint day, knowing no better , bat I have 
never dared to repeat ihe experiment. I had to 
paj five dollars for a chicken, a plate of atewed 
oysters, and half a pint of sherry. A bottle of 
Champagne, I am told, costa twenty-five shil- 
lings.' 

I)e Benham laaghed. 

"My dear fellow,'' he said, "I don't care 
nliat any thing costs. We will have Champagne 
and ChfUeau Margaux, too, every day we are in 
Nassau, thoagh the price should he double twen- 
ty-fii-e shillings a bottle, Yoo are my guest, you 
uiow, and 1 must make much of you. I am a 

And fur the first time he tasted the pleasure 
of wealth. It was delightful to see Archie's 
honest face at the other side of the table — to 
spend money on him — to ffile him — to have him 
fur a guesc. Kever had he felt that he loved his 
fiiend Efo well. Never had friendship in itself 
seemed so good and pleasant to him. A man 
might be forced to renounce love. Many men 
were forced to renounce it, and did renounce it, 
missing it, and living solitary all tbeir lives 
through. But no man was called npon to re- 
nounce friend^ihip. That treasure — the treasure 
of Archie's friendship, so faithful, so devoted, so 
unselfish — was at all events his own, to have and 
to keep while he deserved it. And he resolved 
that he wonld deserve it. He resolved that he 
would he good to Archie, as good as he knew 
how to be, his whole lite long. 

"It was thepleasanlest surprise I ever had, old 
fellow, seeing your face to-d^y at Ihe top of the 
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And then ther chinked their glasses acros! 
table, once, twice, thrice. Not for many and 
many a month had Archie seen De Benham 



CHAPTER XLIIL 



To go hack to Charleston — hospiiahle, excit- 
able, Madeira-consuming Charleston — seemed to 
those on board the Starmt/ Petrel like going back 
into the society of old friends. ' It was, however, 
a pursuit of society under difficulties; and the 
diSit^tilties, as they speedily discovered, were 
much greater than on the occasion of their first 
visit. If bold blockade-runners had increased 
aiyl meltiplied, so also had the blockading squad- 
ron become more numerous and more vigilant. 
These vessels, which cruised off the coast by day, 
drew in round the mouth of the harbor, forming 
a close double cordon, at night ; while op and 
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To he»r Diana Ashby's low, clear voice once 
more, to watch for die faint color rising in her 
cheek, uid for the coming of that strange biack 
ligbtning in her eyes, were not among the lea^ 
pleasant of De Benham's anticipMiuns whso 
again the flood tide carried the Stomy Petrel 
over the bar of Charleston Uatbor. 

It has been said that there were pleasant 
things going in these days — excursions to ^e 
camps and latteries, luncheon, parties, dinner 
parties, evening parties, and the like ; and, some- 
how, De Benham contrived to find more laisDre 
for such oadngs than heretofore. At Havana, 
to be sure, bis work was difficult, and at Mobile 
be was among strangers; while here ha could 
rely on the promptitude and good faith of Mesant. 
Harper, Prideanx, anil Bavbuckle, and those conr 
nected with them. At all events, he now went a 
good deal into society — especially .nto the socie- 
ty frequented by Colonel Ashby's dangblerB. 

One evening — it was at the Aishbys' own house, 
after dinner—Archie revealed the fact that De 
Benbam could play. He revealed it to Janet, 
the youngest of the sisters, with whom he had 
follen into a way of taming over photograph 
books, loitering in conservatories, and talking 
confidential chit-chat — that sort of pleasant chit- 
chat that means nothing, but is, perhaps, there- 
fore all the pleasanter. 

"Play?" said Janet Ashby. "What does he 
play f" 

"Any thing — every thing--Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Mendel^hn — whatever you put before 

"Hien tbe [oano, I suppose, is his iostru- 



But your friend must be a genius, Mr. 
Blyth!" 

" lie i« a geiiins — that's jnst it," replied Ar- 
chie, warmly. "And he's not only a mnsica] 
genius — he's a gieat linguist ; and he has the 
most extraordinaiy talent for commerce. You 
can't think, Miss Ashby, what a wonderful &i- 

"He 13 very fortunate, whoever he may be, if 
all his friends appreciate him bo thoroughly," 
said Elinor Ashby, coming up behind her sister's 
chair. ^^May I ask where this genius is lo he 
found?" 

"It is Mr. Debenham, Nelly," replied the 
other. " Mr. Blyth says that he is such a great 
musician — do ask him to play." 

So Elinor Ashby went up and asked him ; 
and De Benham, who had scarcely touched an 
instrument of any kind since his abandonment 
of tbe profession, would fain have excused him- 
self. 

"lam ont of practice," he pleaded. "I have 
not played for months." 

But then Diaiia A^bj added her eotreaties 
to those of her sister, and be yielded. 

He played first a wild prelude of John Sebas- 
tian Bach's — a stormy, impetuous torrent of notes 
followed by a cbsin of ponderous chords that 
crashed out, one by one, upon the ear, like the 
falling of forest trees smitten by the tempest. 
Then, leading away inio a lighter measure, he 
ended with a capriccio by Chopin ; one of tbe 
daintiest, airieai, most fimtastic i 
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ham, Uiat yon, an Englishmim, aboald be able | 
to interpret our nalioiial music in Ibis wonder- I 
fill waj. Only one of onr own people onght to 
stir onr hearts like that. " 

" What replj can I make to onch a compli- 
meat ?" said De Benham. 

" I think KB are bound to impress jon, tor the 
sake of the cause, whether you will or no — nat- 
uraliie you, as my &ther anggeated, and turn 
you into a citiien of the Confederate States." 

" But I am one, in a certain sense, already," 
replied DeBeDhani. "The artist is a, citizen of 

" Of the Old World, I fear," she said, quickly. 
"Uf that world which was the cradle of the 
arts— not of oar New World, with its material 
needs and its efforts after material progress." 

"Weil, the artist, perhaps, takes but a lan- 
gnid iatereet at all times in mere material prog- 
ress — I mean in that sort of progress that is rep- 
tcsented by steam-plows, baby-jumpers, and sew- 
ing-machines ; bat be sympaihiies with patriot- 
ism and Helf-deTotion, wbererer ihey are to be 

" It is Bympatby that we covet," said Miss 
Asbby ; "that, above and beyond all else." 

And then she tamed to the old subject of the 
war, and of the feeling with which it was re- 
garded in England, and of the reasons vby the 
lilnglisb Government shonld, must, and ought to 
come to the aid of the seceded States. 

"It is for your interest to do so," she at^ed. 

"Nations, like individuals, sometimes over- 
look their interests," said De Benham, seeking 
refuge in generalities, but wishing with all his 
heart that the lady would not drive him to talk 
politics. 

"Not commercial nations, when their com- 
mercial prosperity is at stake!" 

"Our commercial prosperity does not hinge 
upon cotton only," said De Benham, smiling. 
"Besides, that is not all. Setting questions of 
interest aside, our people and onr pens are alike 
in favor of peace." 

" Yet but a few years ago you took up arms 
for the Turk, with whom yon have nothing in 
common — neither blood, nor religion, nor com- 
merce ; and it was only yesterday that your vol- 
unteers were mounting the red shirt in Sicily. 
Whereas wo am your own kith and kin, speaking 
your own tongtre, descended from yonr own Cav- 
aliers, inseparably connected with you iu a thou- 
sand ways — to say nothing of growing the cot- 
ton which gives employment to millions of yonr 

De Benham groaned in spirit. He was so 
weary of being reminded of those odd millions 
of cotton operadves I 

"But that is nearly all tme of the Northerners 
as well," said he. "They also are of onr own 
blood — they also speak onr language — with them, 
also, we maintain a great international trade." 

"Yon are a Unionist, Mr. Debenham," ei- 
clidmed Miss Ashby, her cheek flushing, her 
band grasping the chair-arm, in act to rise. 

De Benham looked at her, almost silenced 
—not by her indignation, but by the splendor 
of her beauty. 

"Indeed, no," he said. "I am speaking 
personally — putting my own opinions altogether 
aside, and trying to show you in what dit^rent 
lights this question may be viewed on the other 



of the Atlantic. There are many reasom 
we English should heeiiaie (o plunge into 
a great war. There is the terrible cost in blood 
and money; there is the slitl further cbecfe to 
our commerce ; there are our Canadian colonies 
to be defended; and — " 

He hesitated. He conld not niter the thoagbt 
that was in his mind. He could not say to her : 
"Gallant and chivalrous as yon are, descended 
from old English Cavaliers as yon are, cotton 
growers as you are, your cause is stained with 
the sin of shivery; and on the side of slavery we 
may not, and will not, fight. " It was impossible 
that he should say this to Diana Ashby ; ao he 
broke otT abruptly. 

"And your sympathy for us is not strong 
enough to outweigh all those cousidei'atioiis," 
she said, bitterly. 

" Not at present," he replied, "if I may jndge 
from the tone of such English papers as I have 



" Well, we can but go on as we have he- 
gun— alone. And we shall go on, lo tKe last 

And with this, she rose and swept away into 
the next room; and De Benham felt that some 
shade of displeasure against himself was mingled 
with the bitterness of her speech and the maoner 
of her departure. 

A ^w minutes later, when the gnests were all 
taking leave, he again found himself for a mo- 
ment alone with her. 

"Miss Ashby," he said, "you must not mis- 
take me. I was speaking just now forEn(^nd 
— not for myself." 

"What would yon say, then, Mr. Debenham, 
if you spoke for yourself ?" asked the lady. 

' ' I woold tell you tliat I am not s free man ; 
that my hands are tied ; that 1 am vowed to ft 
dnty which it will consume all the best years of 
my life to fulfill, and to which every oUier Con- 
sideration must yield, for me. But I would also 
tell you that if it were not for that sacred obli- 
gation — if my life were my own to fling away ; 
which it is not — then I would mount the i»l- 
metto-tree and draw my sword for the Stars and 
Bars to-morrow." 

' ' Would you, indeed, do this, for my dear 
country's sake ?" she exclaimed, eagerly. 

And as she spoke, that look came into her 
eyes, that dark and dazzling lire, taking away 
hie breath and his prudence together. 

' ' I would do it — ai all events — for yours, " he 
said, dropping his voice almost to a whisper. 

Miss Ashby colored crimson, and, Archie com- 
ing up at that moment lo make bis bow, she 
wished them both, somewhat formally, good- 
night. 

"That Janet Ashby is the sweetest girl I 
ever saw in my life," said Archie, enthusiastic- 
ally, as they walked hack to their hotel in the 
moonlight. 

"Beware, my friend, beware of pitfalls," re- 
plied De Benham. "The sweetest girl that 
breathes in Charleston ciiy most be the soureet 
of sour grapes for thee — or me. " 

" 1 don't see that," said Archie. 

♦'No? Would you be prepared, then, to tnm 
Confederate for her ; or to nm the blockade each 
rime von paid her a visit?" 

"Well, no— not exactly." 

" Neither would I, my dear fellow. Perhaps, 
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on the whole, it ie as nell that we mnet be olT 
agfun to-morrow night. These beaatifiil Soulb- 
emers are dangerouejieighbors." 

And then, for the rest of the way, he went 
Binpcg; 

" It etae be not fair for in«, 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Db Benh^m was light when he said that it 
was perhaps well for Archie and himself th^t 
thej should be off again on the morrow. Men 
who live iv'iih "one foot on aea and one an 
shore" become, by the mere force of eircnm- 
stances, mare snsceptibls than other men to the 
inllaence of snch bright eyes as they chance to 

means desirable ihnt either should suffer himself 
to be slain hy the bright ejes of a demoiselle 
Ashby. De Bechiun, at all erents, had no mind 
to be so slain. Next to the misfortune of being 
captured by a Federal cruiser, no accident that 
coald befall him would, as he well knew, so im- 
pede his labors and mar his prospects as an en- 
gagement, or any thing approaching to an engage- 
ment, with Diana Ashby. Her lover, of all men, 
must be devoted, hke herself, to her country's 
cause ; must, most unquestionably, mount ,tha 
fahnetto-tree and fight for Che Stars and Bars. 
No alien would hme a chance with her — unless, 
indeed, he became, in very truth and earnest, a 
naturalized citizen of the Confederate Stales, 
This De Benham knew that he would neVer do. 
He knew that he would never lay down his cor- 
onet, renounce his ancient title, give np his na- 
tive England and eveiy hope of winning back the 
fie& and lordships of his aDcestors, for any eyes, 
blue or black, transatlantic or otherwise. No ; 
not if they were the brighlest that aver rained in- 
llnenceon knight or poet It behooved him, then, 
above all things, not to fall in love with the eldest 



Miss Ashby — and he felt that he wa4 fast drift- 
ing that way. It was, indeed, well thatheshotdd 
be off and away befbre he drifted farther. 

And now they were again on the point of start- 
ing. Hitherto aU had gone well with them — so 
well that the ship's crew began to boost that the 
Stormy Petrel was bom to good luck, and proof 
against all those perils that blockade-runners 
were heirs to. Two round trips had been made 
in safety, and the half of another. Three fall 
cai^foes of miscellaneous stores had been sold at 
an almost fabulous rate of proiit. Two of cotton 
were even now on their way to Liverpool, on board 
the Soirtna; and a third was jost bought, stowed 
on board the Slormt/ Petrel, and ready tor the 
mn. The blockade-runner, it is needless (o sav, 
had in the mean while paid her expenses ten times 
over. It was no wonder that captain and crew, 
highly salaried as they were, should exult aikd 
make merry. 

This time, however, De Benham felt more 
than commonly anxious, and even somewhat de- 
pressed. Diana Ashby counted, perhaps, for 
something in (he matter. He told himself that 
she certainly did so, and that he was a fool for 
his pains. He'would not for one moment allow, 
even to his own thoughts, that his depression had 
in it any thing of that vagiie nneasiness that goes 
by the ugly name of evil presentiment. And 
yet, in his secret heart, he would have given 
much to put off the start for juat twenty-foor 
honrs longer. Had any cause for doing so pre- 
sented itself, his relief of mind would have been 
great. Could he even have devised any reason- 
able pretext for delay, he wonid have put that 
pretext forward, and have acted upon it nnhesi- 
tatingly. But with these nn acknowledged pre- 
sentiments and anxieties, Diana Ashby's eyes 
(bright as they were, and reluctant as he was to 
tnm away from tbe sphere of their brightness) 
bad substantially nothing whatever to do. 

By eleven a.k, of tbe day following the events 
last related, the Slormg Petrel hod taken in her 
coal, and gone down to the old point below Castle 
Pinckney to be searched and smoked as before. 
At six P.M. they were to weigh anchor, so as to 
be ready to go over the bar as soon as it was 
dark. Id the mean while Poller had to go to 
head-quarters to get posted up in the signals; 
and for De Benham there were papers to he 
signed, &rewell visits to be paid, and so forth. 
Among the farewell visits, last on the list, bat 
certainly not last in importance, came that which 
was due to Colonel Ashby and his daughters. 

Colonel Ashby was from home, but they found 
the ladies in the garden — a charming garden, all 
grass down to the water's edge and dotted over 
with clumps of spreading trees; yet less like a 
garden than a comer taken from a well-kept 
English park. And there were rocking-chairs, 
and pieces of matting, and a table covered with 
books and needle-work, set out in the shade. De 
Benham thought, as the black footman ushered 
him and Archie across tbe lawn, that he had 
never seen a more exquisite picture than was 
made by this group of beandftil young women 
sitting together in their white dresses, with the 
deep gloom of the trees behind them, the green 
grass at their feet, and the glowing sky above. 
It was a picture that might have been painted by 
Walteau or T^ncret ; or, better still, by gentle 
English Stothard. 
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do it, but whether they can do it," e^d De Beci- 

'"IlieD be assured that thej cao not do it — 
chat we will not salfer them to do it. Do 70U 
thin^ Mr. Debeoham, tliat our Southern men 
will nand passively by and see oar nobis harlxir 
—God's own gift to uiose who go down to the 
sea in ships— destroyed forever f" 

" Not, certAinly, if the most dtnatless gal- 
lantry on shore can prevent it." 

' ' Yoa mean that we want a naval force ; bnt < 
we shidl have our own iron-dads and gwi-boats 
before long." 

They were now stroUing toward the honse, and 
De Benham, pauaing tor a moment as if to look 
bacic at the view over the harbCH:, contrived to 
linger somewhat in the rear. 

"Will yon not giie me something before 1 
go7'''be said, presently. " Some^iuig to beep 
— I will not say, M remind me of ^e happy 
botirg I have spent here, for I shall need no re- 
minding. I shall remember them all my life — 
perhqu only too well." 

" Nay, what can I give yoa, Mr. Debeoham ?" 
asked Miss Ashby, smiling. 

" A flower — a glove — a scr^i of your hand- 
writing) Any thii^ yon will !" 

' ' Ttju shall have a photogr^h in which we 
are all diree grouped together, like the Graces, 
or the Fates, or, if yon prefer it, like the Witches 
in ' Macbeth. ' " 

" I shall be most thankful for the photograph, 
Mies Ashby," said De Benham; "but— bnt 1 
also want sojnething which shall be of yoo, and 
from you, alone. May l^tbrgive my presamp- 
tion! — may I have that little knot of ribbon from 
your sleeve ? See — it hangs only by a thread, " 

She blnshed^hesicated--biil complied. 

"They are the Confederate colors," she said. 
" Let them remind yon, not of me, bat of my 
oonntry's caosa." 

Then, without giving him time to reply, she 
called her youngest sister Co her side, and begged 
her to fetch two photographs — one for each of the 

Archie received bis with profuse thanks and 
protestations, making no secret of the regret with 
which he said good-bv. 

" I'ln gnre I don't know bow I should go away 
at all," he said, "if it were not for the hope of 
coming back again. Tell me. Miss Janet, what 
I shall b^ng you from England. Do, please, 
say something — and let it be aomethiog that I 
shall have a deal of trouble to get. The more 
trouble it gives me,' the better 1 shall likeit!'!. 

To which Janet Ashhy, of coarse, replied-at 
first that she wanted for nothing in heaven or 
earth ; hut confessed at last, after nuich entreaty, 
that it was the desire of lier heart to possess Mr. 
Tennyson's antograph. Whereupon Archie vow- 
ed that it should be hers, though he walked thrice 
round the Isle of ^igfat with peas in bis hoots to 
get it 

"Unboiled, you know," he added. "No 
hedging, by Jove 1 All on the Biinare. " 

In the mean while De Benhun, having said 
&rewel1 to the two others, was holding Diana 
Ashby's hand — holding it, indeed, much longer 
than the business of leave-taking demanded ; 
and mnch faster, loo, as if fearing she would 
withdraw it. But she made no effort to do 



"Good-br,"heBaid, relnctsntly. "Grood-by, 
Miss Ashby. Pray do not quite forget me." 

"Good-by, Mr. Debenfaain,".' she replied. 
" All good fortune attend youl'' 

" And you — and you, dear lady." 

He fancied that her voice wavered. He 
glanced round j saw that the ochen were already 
at the gate ; eaw, too, that none were looking ; 
bent low over her hand ; whispered, ' ' Forgive 
me I" raised it to his lips, and turned precipitate- 
■ ly away. 

' ' I never was so sorry to leave a place in my 
life!" exclaimed Archie, when they had gone 
about a quarter of a mile on their road back to 
Charleston. " As for Janet Ashk^, I'd---I de- 
clare, I'd do any thing tor her '." 

" A dangerous frame of mind fbr any nan to 
be In!" said De Benham, thinking of his own 

,«m. 

"Bat isn't she charming?" 

" My dear fellow, they are all charming — so 
charming that, if we get through this time, I 
think I'll never venture over the bar of Charles- 
ton Harbor again ! " 

"You don't mean that?" said Archie, with a 
look of dismay. 

" Most poatively." 

"Than where will yon go for the cotwu?" 

"To Wilmington. It is simply taking up oop 
head-quarters at the Bermudas instead of at 
Nassau; and, from all I hear, Wiimiogton is 
easier of access, now, than Charleston. But, 
hark ! that was five o'clock, and we are due on 

As they were due, so they were on board to 
the minute; and found a group of Charleslon 
friends waiting to wish them farewelL Among 
these were Colonel Ashby, Major Prideanx, and 
Senator Shirley — the latter armed with two hngo ' 
boxes of choice dgars. One for De Benham, and 
the gther for Archie. 

"If there's smoking in Paradise," said he, 
"these are the cigars yon may expect to. find 
there. And, Mr. Dehenham, 1 have been block- 
ing up your cabin with a case of that old Madei- 
ra that yoa liked the other day at dinner. No — 
no — pray do- not thank me! yon should have six 
dozen dozen of it, if you coohl spare the stowage. 
Hon voyage J" 

Then thev shook hands warmly all round ; 
and the visitors, with mnch waving of hats, 
pulled off in chdr own boat. By a quarter past 
six the Stormjf Petrel was once more ondei* way. 

Now it happened- that tlie tide was low this 
evening, and thai; the navigation uf !lie boat, owt 
ing CO some shifting in the sandy bed of the es- 
tnary, was more than usually diflicalt. From 
oiTCumming's Point and along the beach of Mor-^ 
ris Island, they were keeping as near in under 
the land as possible, and taking soundings the 
whole way, 

"It's the damdest river for sand in all crea- 
tion," said Mr. Zachary Poller, savagely. 
" Take another cast, mate !" 

The mate obeyed, and sung out : "Twelve 
feet and a half!" 

' "Twelve feet and a half— look at that now! 
One hour later, and we couldn't hev got her threw 
nohow. Here'fl siit channels, and^" 

"Twelve feet!" sung the mate. 

"About she goes! — six channeb, and nary 
one with more than eleven foot of water at low 
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tide — nor that to be koownWd onl Anothn 

pilot gnunbling and growIEng, 
i lead, and the dark fastgatb- 
h, the Startni/ Petrel, follow- 
of the Main Ship Channel, 
lowly and painfully out as far 
tfries ; and then made ready 
rer the bar. 

IS night — cloady OTerhead; 
damp ; with a faint breath of 
iming and giung ; and a boil 
>ar. Looking out anxiously 
De Beriham that the blockad- 
j an almost continoons chain, 
e cruieera yonder than when 
ght ago,"he aaid, addressing 



3 all tliese bales c 



said the captain ; "we're on 

; his lipa, the Stormy Petrel 
f— stnicX the bar— recoiled— 
ief instant lo stand still — 
mard, grinding her keel into 
and shuddering tbrongb all 
lipped off into deep water, 
ler, and we couldn't hev done 
dollars on airth !" enclaimed 
Qw, 1 guess, them chaps down 
hat their injines air made ol. " 
illy to good speed and good 
e boat rushed out toward the 

s if from beneath her very 
1 shot up, comet-like, through 
iroke into a crimson star high 
n, for the first time, they saw 
lut run over a tiny row-boat 
le bar. Quick as the answer- 
Ist's pistol, a blue-light broke 
n three points along the line 
: row-boat (already left far be- 
a green rocket ; and those on 
Petrel saw some liTe or six 
Jiately hastening to thdr en- 



ick again on the safe side of 



>f their basted signals," 
down the deck with rage, and 
nces together with voUeys of 



the choicest transatlantic oaths. "They've &aed 
'em up into a regular code, as plain as talking ; 
and DOW we shall her to tie uiug for the next 
threeor four hours, till the tide turns, and they've 
forgotten us a bit — dam 'em '." 

" Bat why didn't you make a nxtb for it, pi- 
lot?" said De Benhara, half angrily. 

"Make a rush for it, and them ahead of us?" 
exclaimed Mr. Poller, with inexpressible scorn. 

Perhaps, Sir, you'd like to send 'em a note 

!xt time, just to say we air comingf No, Sir 

■if we'd only bin 'toiber side of the line I'd hev 
shown them the cleanest pair of heels they ever 
In all their busted lives ; bat / aja't panial 
icide, whativer your taste may be. Cap'n, 
I'll thank yon for a tumbler of cold brandy and 
water — pretty powerfuL My nerves air con-aid- 
erably npset." 

The next three or font hoars went by slowly 
md heavily. The Stormy Petrel drew olF as 
close under the batteries as the excessive shal- 
lowness of the water woald permit \ and there 
lay, waiting. Captain and crow, supercargo and 
pilot, were alike disappointed and annoyed. It 
was their first failure— their first stroke of aoj 
thing approaching to ill luck— -and they knew not 
how to put up with it. The captain, to soften 
matters, ordered out a doable allowance of grog. 

At length, between half past one and two 
o'clock A.M., Mr. Zachary Polter gave the word, 
steam was got up agiun, and they prepared for 
another start. 

The tide was now seftjng in nith a strong, ea- 
ger current; and against this current the good 
boat had to make head. So fkr, circumstances 
were against her. But, on the other hand, a light 
mist haa come up with the morning, and there 
were already fourteen icet of water on the bar — 
important facts j -' - - 
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them. Gliding noiselessly above the bar, they 
saw no signal-boat this time, and Were seen by 
none. The mist, though so sUght and transpar- 
ent, helped to veil them from observa^on, as it 
also helped to veil the enemy from their sight ; 
and it WHS not till they were actually darting 
through the cordon that they could see, loom- 
ing vaguely to right and left of their course, 
the ahadowy outlines of two large ships of war. 
Their own gray-green hull and piled-np cotton 
bales matched too nearly, however, with the 
waves and the mist to attract attention ; and they 
flew out to sea, unchallenged. 

"We sha'n't see Now York for nothing this 
time, by Jove!" laughed Archie, exultingly. 

"I'm not so sure of that," replied DeBenham. 
" We've lost three hours of darkness, remember; 
and it will be broad daylight at four." 

It was broad daylight at four — the sun shining, 
the mist clearing, the sea just ruffling before the 
breeze. About five, the breeze freshened, and 
blew off the last shreds of fog. Then from three 
voices at once— the voices of De Benhara, of the 
first mate, and of the watch in the crow's nest — 
there went up a sudden cry of: "Steamer, ho!" 

And there, not four miles distant, was a large 
paddle-wheel steam-^oop, on thdr larboard bow. 

The pilot rushed lo the speaking-tube; the 
caplain to the engine-room ; and the good boat 
leaped under the sudden access of pressure, like 
a racer under the spur. At the same instant, 
the cruiser ran up the Stars and Stripes, wheeled 
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about to giTB chaae, and sent a ahot clean ovar 
her boHB. 

" Fil^ tbem coElon-balea orerbourd !"gbonIed 
tbe pilot. 

And over went tha cotton-balaa — the precious 
cotton-baleSf worib perbaps Rftj, perbapa sixty, 
pounds apiece— 'Splashing into the sea bs fast a» 
ihe combined eflbrls of every man on deck could 
beave them over the gnnnalea ; aplashing and 
plunging like lead — rising and floating like feath- 
ers — and loft behind in an instant 

Meanwhile came another shot— and another 
— and another ; all too well aimed to be pleasant. 

Suddenly, jnat as the blockade-runner waa be- 
ginning everv moment io make more and more 
way, something like a slight shocks— a concus- 
sion, Bs it were, that seemed for a moment to 
thrill the deck beneaib their feet — was felt by all 
on board. Then, before ihey had time to ask 
themselroa what had happened, tbe ship's pace 
slackened — she came to heavily against her helm 
(i, e. , lurched half romid), and lay broadaide to the 

The pilot flew to the stem ; the captain came 
rushing up from the engine-room, breathless, 
with the perspiration streaming down his face. 

"In Heaven's name, what is the matter?" 
cried De Benham, seeing them both hanging 
over the gunwales. 

"Matter enough, I guess, "replied Mr. Zach- 
ary Poller, bringing out his words slowly and 
savagely, and shutting up his glass with a click. 

' ' One of them darned cotton-bates has got 
tangled in the starboard screw 1 We air cooked 
this ^me, and no mistake about it '." 

And so it was. Sirail under tbe starboard 
counler by the force of the waves, one of the 
ejected cotton-biile^ had been canght in the sweep- 
ing blades of the screw. In a moment it was 
ripped open, and bagging, roping, and cotton 
were b^ng whirled and twisted about the shaft. 
In a moment the screw was hopelessly clogged, 
half the boat's speed was gone, and tbe gome 

De Benham turned an appealing look to the 
captain ; but the captain only shook his head, 
and folded his arms. At this moment the cmis- 
er fired again twice — one of her shots tearing 
through the water not a dozen yards in their 

"Thereain'tnotbin'forit bnttolay tewwith 
a good grace, cap'n," said tbe pilot. 

De Benham heard, turned on his heel, and 
went aft in silence. 

Archie followed him. 

"Dear old chap," siud ha, the tears in his 
honest eyes, " I am so sorrj 1" 

For a moment De Benham looked away — 
gnavting his mustache; listening with a heavy 
Irown to the shrill rush of the escaping steam. 

"I expected as roach," ho said, at length. 
" I felt, before we left Charleston, that we should 
come t« grief this rime. But, there! — it's no- 
body's faalt. " 

"It's awfully hard," said Archie. 

" It's ^e fortune of war," replied De Benham, 
bitterly. 

The Stormy Petrel was now lying pasdvely 
to, just swaying with the swell of the seaj and 
they codld already hear the apprcaching clatter 
of the cruiser's paddle-wheels. 

"Ii mi^t have been worse," conttooed De 
H 



Benham, more to himself than to Archie, " It 
might have bappeoed the flrsl time — still, I widl 
we had got through this once." 

I'hen, muttering again that it was " tbe fbr. 
time of war," he went into his cabin and shot the 
door. He could not endare to be preMut at the 



CHAPTER XLV. 

WcEn De Benham came oat of bis cabin, be 
fbttnd the Federal commander, accompanied by 
two of his officers, a detachment of marines, and 
some twelve or fourteen seamen, already in pos- 
session. Swd commander — a fine, bronzed, 
bearded, authoritative man — turned an eagle eye 
upon the new-comer. 

"Who are yon. Sir?" he asked, sharply. 

" I am the supercargo," sud De Benhun. 

"Partowner?" 

"No, Sir." 

" And this young man t" pointing to Andiie. 

"Supercargo's clerk," 

"Good. Where is your pilot?" 

Mr. Polter, his hands in his pockets, his quid 
in his cheek, stepped forward. 

" Wh'bI, I ain I ashamed of myself noways," 
said he. "I'm tbe pilot." 

"What's yonr name? Where do you come 
from?" 

"Zachary Hannibal Poller — Martha's Vine- 
yard — Massachusetts. " 

The Federal captain turned toward bis men. 

" Pat that rebel in double irons," he said. 

Mr. Zachary Polter gave his quid a twist, 
screwed up his mouth, and submitted. 

Then the Federal captain again addressed him- 
self to De Benham. 

' ' Have you any specie on board ?" he asked. 

"About eight hundred dollars." 

' ' Paper securities ? Bills of exchange 7" 

"Soioe — on London and Liierpool houses." 

"Produce them — and the specie. Lieutenant 
Kissick, accompany the prisoner, and see that 
he conceals nothing." Then turning to Captain 
Frank Hay: "And yon. Sir; have yon Ml j gun- 
powder on board ? Any munitions of war F" 

"None whatever." 

"Hand over your papers." 

The captain of the SiortBg Petrel went to his 
cabin fbr the papers, fbllowed by the other Fed- 
eral lieutenant. In the mean while the cnptun, 
of the crtiiser bad the whole cretr up one by one, 
asking each man his name, age, and nation, and 
then sending them, two and two, below the gang- 
way, to be handcuffed. This done, and the oth- 
ers having returned upon deck, he took posses- 
sion of the money, and glancing over the ship's 
papers, said : 

" You are all Europeans, it seems — except the 

"We are. Sir," replied CaptMO Frank Hay. 

"So much the better for you— so much the 
worse for him. I shall send you all to Phila- 
delphia, to be dealt with according to law. LieU' 
tenant Kissick, I leave you in coraraand of this 

So saying, he went aft, and leaning against the 
binnacle, conversed with his lieutenant for some 
minutes in a low voice ; giving his orders, appar- 
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eutlj, and lookiag serosa ererf now and then to- 
ward hid prisoneni. He wan then Been to hand 
OTST the ship's papers and Da Benham's papers 
into the cascody or the neff pme-master, himself 
retaining ot\\y the specie ; and thett he prepared 
to ha goDe. 

One by one, passing through a double lile of 
marinea at the head of the gangway, the crew 
of the Starmy Petrel were then conducted down 
the ship's side, and removed in two large boats 
already waitii^ to convey them to the Federal 
Bleamiloop. All were thus drafted off, except- 
ing only the chief engineer, two firemen, the pi- 
lot, Archie, De Benham, and the capuun. 

Twelve seamen were than tuld otT from the 
crew of the man-of-war, all armed. These, to- 
gether with a huge Mexican Creole named Manu- 
el, who, beting master's mate on board the sloop, 
was now depuled second in command, remained 
as prize crew On board the blockade-ruaner, an- 
der Lieutenant KissicL 

The first watch was then set ; the engineer and 
firemen were sent below under charge of an 
armed seaman ; the ship's head was put abont 
to the north ; the Stars and Stripes were rnn up ; 
the lieutenant and mate took off their bats ; and 
tBe captain went back t« his ship. 

" Keep that rebel in irons, Mr, Kissick!" were 
bis last words, as the boat puUed off. 
- "Ay, ay, Sir," replied the priie-master. 

And then tha prisoners on board the Slonai/ 
Petrel were loft ione with their captors. 

It was a weary day for them — a weaiy , heavy, 
listless day ; the air raw ; the sky dull ; the good 
boat crawling dinmally along at &e rote of about 
eight knots an hoar. At two o'clock p. h. they, 
going norlhward, repaSBed within a few miles of 
Charleston Harbor, sighting many vessels on the 
way, moat of which were Union cruisers. With 
these they exchanged signals. Ho more doub- 
ling and feigning now — no more speed — no more 
exci[«mcnt! All doll, plodding, cheerless work, 
with captivity at the end of ii. 

Archie, who could not by any possibility 
continue melancholy for long together, plucked 
1^ his spirits in the course of an hour or so, 
and chatted qaite pleasantly with the mate and 
the prize-master. But Captain Frank I lay, who 
had lost his command, and with it the best pay 
he had ever tonched in his life ; and De Ben- 
ham, who knew that the blockade-runner and 
her cargo would inevitably be confiscated, did 
not even aifect to shake off the gloom and bitter- 
ness of their IhoughlB, But of the two, De Ben- 
ham's thoughts were the gloomiest and the bit- 
terest. Captain Hay might get himself appoints 
ed to another blockade-runner. The trade was 
increasing; and his previous experience would 
be in his favor. But De Benham knew that Mr. 
Hardwicke would never be brought to repeat the 
Bpecnlalion. Besides, his own personal loss upon 
this very cotton now on board amounted to lea 
or twelve thousand pounds. But even that was 
as nothing compai'ed with all that the capture of 
the Stomg Petrel entailed upon him in the loss 
of preslige, of future opportunities, of his em- 
's confidence. 
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lo k and bar, with only his own apprehen 
to lun^ him, he was, peiliaps, in the worst 



Toward evening, the prize-master and mate be- 
ing bnsy in the captain's cabin, going over the su- 
percargo's books, the ship's papers, and so forth, 
the three prisoners at large — De Benham, Cap- 
tain Hay, and Archibald Bly th^fuund themselves 
alone on the after-deck with only a single sea- 
man pacing to and fi-o, and the man at the helm. 
The cook was standing at the door of the gal- 
ley, in his shirt-sleeves, smoking his pipe. Some 
five or BIX of the crew were gathered about the 
windlass, listening to a long yam which was be- 
ing spun by one for the entertainment of the 
rest. Two others were coming and going, sweep- 
ing down the decks, and so ibrth. In short, it 
was just that twilight interval during the dog- 
watches when the crew are all on deck, and 
those who ape otT duty enjoy their only hour of 
leiBure in the twenty-four. With the exception 
of Uie seaman on guard in the engine-room, the 
whoie of the prize crew were now above deck; 
but only two of these wore on the after-Jeck, 

Lieutenant Kissick, it should be mentioned, 
had appropriated the captain's cabin, while Man- 
uel, the master's mote, had installed himself in 
De Benham's. 

"Archie," said De Benham, "go and talk to 
that Yankee, and take off his attention. I have 
a word to say to the captain." 

Archie did as he was bidden, and the two oth- 
ers, leaning listlessly, as it were, oi'er the biil- 
warks, exchanged a few rapid sentences. 

"Captain Hay," said De Benham, in a low 
eager voice, "this is a great misfbrtime; but is 
it beyond remedy t" 

The Tornlshman looked at him. 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that yon and I, Mr. BIyth and the 
pilot, Davia the engineer, and the two firemen, 
make seven, ^evcn against fourteen." 

A dark flush mounted to the captain's swarthy 
brow ; but he said nothing. 

"It seems to me," continued De Benham, 
"that there are always six of these men off duty 
and six on ; and the six off duty keep below iii 
the forecastle." 

"Of course they do^port watch and star- 
board watch. That's the role." 

"Then it would be easy at any moment to let 
down the hatches and secure the six below ; and 
ive seven ought to bo a match for the rest, in- 
cluding mate and prize-master, the helmsman, 
and the seaman on guard in the engine-room." 

" We're not seven, though. Can't count Da- 
vis or the firemen— they're tied to the engines. 
Can't count Poller — we couldn't set him free till 
the job was done. Say three." 

"Well, say three, ill ree against eight. We 
ought to be able, even so, to recover the com- 
mand of the ship. " 

" I'm ready to try, anv how," said the captain. 
"There's my hand on it." 

" And there's mine. Hush I here's the mate." 

The Creole came np at this moment from the 
cabin — a huge, iompiah giant of a man, with 
gold rings in his ears, and an habitnal scowl. 

"What are you talking about there ?" he said, 
suspiciously. 

"Well, Pefior Manuel," said the captain, 
" we're wondering how you mean to stow as to- 
night. Yon won't pnt us in the fbrecastle, I 
hope, along with the men ?" 
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" YouU hare to go there or nowhere, I reck- 



" I'd Bur w 



ir nop on deck," aaid De Ben- 



The Mexican grinned con temptnouslj. 

"You muHt go where iha miieter chooses to 
put yon, Mr. Supercargo," said he, with an oalh ; 
and BO lurned on his heel and began pacing the 
aller-deck, keeping his eje upoQ the [rio, how- 
ever, and passing ao close at every turn that the; 
dared not exchange another syllable. 

Presently eight beUs wore struck ; the first 
night-watch was set; the man at the helm and 
the man in the engine-room were relieved ; and 
Ihe master came on deck. He then ordered a 
bhinket and a piece of matting to be thrown on 
the floor of the galley, and Captain Hay was 
locked in with the pots and pans for the night. 
This, however, was a conceesion to his rank. 
De Benhara and Archie had no alternative but 
to go down among the men. 



CHAPTER XLVL 



In a little leaiel bnilt for speed, like the 

Stormy Petrel, where every inch of apace wbh 
precious, it may be supposed that the men's 
quarters were small and comfortless enough. 
Now, however, Ihey were more than usnallj 
crowded, for even tJie tbrecasile was blocked up 
with a pile of coiion-bales in the midst, so that 
there was scarcely room to move round in any 
direction. The atmosphere, loo, was fetid and 
unwboleanme; and there was a nauseous smell 
of tar and bilge-water about the place which 
made it almost unbearable. As for De Benham 
and Archie, they stretched CbemselTes upon the 
cotton-bales, and there lay, scarcely closing their 
eyes for a moment the whole night through. At 
fonr A.M., when the morning-watch was called, 
they were allowed to go on deck, thankful tor 
the fresh air and the gray dawn ; thankful that 
the night bad gone by and the day was at 
hand. 

In the mean while De Benham had spoken 
to Archie of bis plan of recapturing the vessel, 
and Archie was wild to begin without the delay 
of an hour. When De Benham lold bim that 
there must be a delay of many hours, perhaps 
even of a day or two ; that every thing must be 
done under the advice of Captain Hay; and, 
above all, that it would be better not to make 
the aciempi at all than to make it prematurely 
and so fail, Archie chafed with impatience, end 
accused his friend of overcaution. Then De 
Benham lold Archie that he was hot-headed and 
rash; and so sharp words were spoken on both 
sides. But it was not easy to quarrel in whis- 
pers ; and all this took place in the course of the 
night, in pilch-darkness, as they lay on the coi- 
ton-bales with six Federal seamen snonng witb- 
ia a fevi feet of them. Ho they snarled at one 
another for a moment, and went on deck at dawn 
of day better friends than ever. 

They bad been up nearly two honrs before the 
cook released the captain and took possession of 
the gnlley. He came oat, however, rubbing ' ' 
eyes, having slept profoundly. At seven bi 
breakfost was served ; the tliree deck prisoners 
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"Mr. Sapereargo," laid be, "thst'sjest iiboat 
th« besE M&deira 1 ever tasted. Where did jon 
jet it?" 

"It iraa given to me by a gentleman in 
ChuicAton," replied De Benham. 

"A darned rebel, whoever he may be," said 
tbe priie-masCer ; "bot a good judge of wine." 

"It may be," said De Benham, ''that he it a 
good judge of wine becanae he is a rebeL" 

"How BO?" 

" Bectuisa roar rebd ii generally « man who 
daras t« think for himself; and the man who 
dares to think for himself is likely to be a foir 
judge of many thingg. Of justice, for instance; 
and political rights. Ferfasw of beatity ; most 
Bkely of wine." 

"But not of his own interests, ^r," retorted 
the prizo^naster. "Ha's an on-commtm bad 
judge of tbat article, any how." 

At this moment thej were joined by Captain 
Ha.j. 

"Well, Mr. Kissicl," said he, familiarly, 
"what is the position of the tioal?". 

" ^mewhere off Cape Hattaras, Sir," replied 
the prise-masier. ,. 

"There's a fdlding^hart in the locker 'in m; 
cabin," said Captain Hay, "if yon would like lo 
prick off her position. " 

"Wa'al, now, I rajiher abonld," i^lied the 
American, "if yew hev it handy." 

"I can (ind it in a moment, rsplied Captain 
Hay, leading the way. "Come along." 

So the Federal lieutenant follow^, and De 
Benhsm brought up the rear. 

" You have done justice to ^ree bottles, at all 
events,"' said the latter, seeing the emptj botdes 
one! tbe two gla.sse3 scitl npon the table. 

The prize-roaster laughed, 

" Yes," he said, "that Madeira raly is worth 
drinking. But Manuel had the lion's share; 
and now I guess he can't keep his ej-es open. 
Can't yew find the chart, captain ?" 

And Captain Hay, aflBr some fumbling in his 
locker, brought out a large map in a leather case, 
and spread it upon the table. 

"Now you want the compasBes," he added. 
" Mr. Debenham, will you oblige me by reaching 
down that case of instroments from the sheJf he- 
hind (he doorV' 

De Benham shut the cabin door, as if to get 
at the shelf; exchanged a rapid signal with the 
c>^>tain, and slipped the bolt. 

"Wliat's that?" said tbe prize-master, turn- 
ing sharply round. 

But inaantly hia arms were pinioned behind 
by Captain Bay, and De Benham was standing 
over him with an iron belaying-pin snatched 
from behind the door. 

"Silence I" said the supercargo, inaiow, hur- 
ried voice. " Submit, and yon shall be well treat- 
ed — utter one cry tor help, and, by Hearen ! it's 
all over with you." 

The N'oTthemer darted one desperaRi glance 
lit the door — another at the window — stra^jled 
for a moment fiercely but silently — and then, 
finding resistance useless, desisted. 

" Now, look here'," said Captain Hay, grip- 
ping his elbows back wi^i a grasp of iron ; " it's 
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n lives, stili less tor yours. Will 



Cgive iaquietly, and stdnnittobe ga^ed'Aud 
dcuffed; ormust weknockyourbrainsoDl?!' 

"You're two to one against me,'''iiuittered 
tbe prizo-master, through bis set teeth. ! 

"Then yon yield yontself piisoner ?" 

" . Under'protest." 

"Mr. Debenbam, you'll find a .gag itt'that 
k>cker. Now, Sir — open your mon^." 

Livid with rage, the Northerner opened hk 
niouth hesitatingly and unwillingly. 

"Now the handcuffs." 

De Benbun found the handcufl^ in the same 
place, and in another uistant their prisoner. Kriia 
helpless and speechless, the gag between his leeth, 
and bis bauds made fast behind his back. Then 
Captaiu Hay snatched off his own bUok silk iteck- 
erchie^ and with it lashed the prize-master's feet 
secorel; togetiiec. This done, they laid >>'"" on 
the floor, and there left him. 

"And BOW," said De Benham, "fbrthemate!" 

" Let's see Brst if we. can't find a weapon or 
two. Where's Kissick's revolver?" 

" Here — under his pillow." 

"That's right— keep it yourself. My bowie- 
knife's enough foi tike. 

Thus armed, the; locked their prisoner in, 
took the key. and went on deck. For the sn- 
percargo's cabin, it will be remembered, fraa 
just opposite the galley, with the fimnel and k 
moDfltain of cotton-bales between ; and of diis 
cabin the Creole had taken possBsaoo.' 

They found the door ajar, and, listening tmt- 
side, heard by his breathing that he was asleep; 
They could also hear the cook whistliuff and 
cleaning" up in the galley close b; -~ - - 
pushed the door Mftly, and peeped in 



" He a lying on my bed — 



Hush!" 
fost asleep." 

They opened the door an inch or two farther, 
crept in, closed it behind them, and slipped, the 
bolt as before. The holt whs rusty, and creaked ; 
and the sleeper stirred uneasily. Awake, he was 
not pleasant to look upon ; hut deeping, he was 
hideous. 

Half on, half off the little narrow bed, he lay 
with his head hanging over, the veins on his fore- 
head all swollen and knotted, hia eyes partly open, 
his tawny throat uncovered. Hia cap had fallen 
on the Qoor; bia belt was unbuckled; and his 
revolver lay on the table beside him. 

Stealthy and noiseless as a cat, the captain atole 
forward and seized the pistol. It was of the same 
make as the prize-master's, and carried six shots. 

The man was su^h a ^aut, and looked, ia hia 
sleeping strength, so formidable, that tor a mo- 
ment they paused, not knowing how best to sa- 

" Knock him on the head with the bdaying. 

pin, and stun him," whispered the captain. 
.'Bnt De Benham could not bring himself to 
strike a alee^ng man, 

"Better mulfte his head in somethinfc, and 
then tie him hand and foot," be answered, look- 
ing round for some cloth or curtain for the par- 
pose. Bat there was nothing — nothing bat the 
counterpane, which, kept up «t only one comer 
by the foot of the eleeper, was dragged nearly 
off tbe bed, and truling on the floor. 

"Give me your bowie-knife," .whispered IJe 
Benham. 
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The nuut jumped to Ms teet with a ready 
"Aj, ay, Sir," and ran to fetch the cook, who 
came out rabbing big handa on Ma trowaeni, and 
redolent of onionit. 

Caplain Hay opened the scatde-hatch, and 
hade tJie man go in. It was a dark hole of a 

Cx, where the crew of the Siomij/ Petrel had 
n Dsed to keep their old jaak, chafing gear, 
and eo forth, 

" We don't eee nary packia'-ca»e. Sir," said 
the cook, doubtfully. 

" It was there, replied tbe captain, " a week 
ago. Go on to the end, and open your eyes a 
bit wider. " 

Tbe men went on, stooping aa the roof sloped 
lower. And then suddenly the hacth was 
clapped on, tbe batcb-bar waa drawn, and Ebey 
were prisoners, in pitch-darkness, out of aigbt 
and hearing. 

"That makes rour,"Baid De Benbam. 

" Ar," said Arclue; " but there's ten more to 

Six ont cpf tbe ten, bowever, were down in tbe 
forecastle, olf duty. Tbey could hear them, talli' 
ing and laughing loudly among tbemaelves ; and 
De Benbam, stooping cautiously forward, could 
itce one rnan leaning with his back against the 
bidder, amoking. 

"We've not ft moment to lose," whispered 
tbe captain. "It's seven bells paa^ and at eight 
they'll expect t« "be called. Mow, Mr. BIyih, 
bear a hand!" 

So Archie and be took np the heavy hatch; 
while De Benbam, atanding ready with the bar, 
gave the word. 

"One — two — three." 

At three it came down, like the stone at the 
moath of a sepnlchre, fbllowed by a about and a 
rush of feet bdow. 

"Quick — the bar!" cried Captain Ha7,jnmp- 
ing on the hatch, and dragging Archie with him. 
"By Heaven! tbeyll bare it up in spile of us!" 

And as he spoke tbe trap heaved beneath tbeir 

ThenDeBenham also sprang npon it, and the 
force with which tbia freah weight came down 
sent it into ita place. Inatantly be dropped upon 
his knees, slid the har dextrously into the staple, 
and— ^e thing was done ! 

"Hurrah!" cried Archie, triampbantly. 
"That makes ten!" 

"They'd he safer," said tbe captain, "when 
we've bellied on some of these cotton-bales. " 

At that moment they heard a shrill cry up 
aloft, and saw the watch in the crow's neat ges- 
licolating lo his shipmates on the after-deck. 

"He has seen ua," exchumed De Benbam. 
" He's giving the alarrn!" 

" He's a lubber not to have done both long 
ago," said tbe captain, drawing his revolver, 
"Arm yourself with that bandapike, Mr. Blyth. 
I aboaldn't wonder if these fellows ahow fight." 

The seaman in the crow's nest dropped like a 
bird, and anatcbed an iron stanchion from the 
bulwark. The watcb on deck drew hie cutlass. 
The helmsman, not daiiug to let go hia wheel, 
raised a sbont for help. 

Captain Hay went op. revolver in hand. 

"It'a no good shouting, my men," he said. 
" Tbe ship is ours. The starboard walcb, (be 
priie-moster, and tbe rest are all our priaonors. 
Will you lay down your weapons and aurrender!" 



Still standing on the defenalve, the'two sea- 
men fell bock a step, beeping clo«e together, but 
anawering never a word. 

Then tlie captain atomped his foot npon the 
deck, and swore a tremendoos oath. 

"Quick!" be said. "We want no blood- 
abed ; but if you resiat, by tbe Lord .' I'll shoot 
you down like vermin. " 

At that moment a awarthy face emei^ed from 
the eugine-room hatchway — emei'ged unseen by 
the three Englishmen, whose backs were turned 
that way ; but not unseen by the three Yankees. 
It was the fiice of the guard placed over tlie eu- 

With one swift glance fore and aft he took in 
the whole hearings of the scene — hesitated tor an 
instant, as if uncertain whether to attack the en- 
emy in tbe rear or release hia comrades in the 
forecastle— then, with his revolver in one hand 
and his drawn cntlass in tlie other, he crept al<»ig 
by the gunwales, awiftly and stealthily, toward 
the foi'e-deck. 

A flash of triumph shot from tbe eye of the 
helmsman. Archie, following tbe glance, canghi 
sight of the retreating figure, and, with a loud 
cry, ruabed in pursuit. 

In one second tbey were all at the other end 
of the boat, three agninat three, wreatiing togeth- 
er in a band to hand struggle over the forecastle 
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Short and sharp was the straggle over the 
foi'ecastle hatch ; the Americans directing all 
tbeir efforts to- force it open^ — the Englishmen, 
to keep it fast. Archie tlang himself desperate- 
ly upon ihe bar, defending hie position gallanlty 
with the hsndspike. Then the Americans ronh- 
ed in — each closed with bis man— blows fell thick 
and fast — a shot was fired — the captain and the 
engine-room guard rolled together on tbe deck— 
De Benbam, being gripped by the throat, dragged 
his assailant ap against the bnlwarks, and there 

f'ammed him back till he was bin lo loose bis 
old and call for quarter — while Archie, though 
hard pressed, slill kept the third Yankee off the 

Suddenly a new actor appeared upon the scene. 
Grimy, smoke -blackened, armed with a huge en- 
gine-room poker, one of tbe assistant fiiemen 
came ruahing lo tbeir aid. 

— Came just iniime ; for Archie had loat bis 
fooling, and waa getting the worst of it. Tbe 
Yankee's knee was on his chest — the Yankee's 
hand approached the fatal bar. 

Down on that Yankee's bead descended the 
terrible poker, and stretched him senseless on tbe 
deck! Then Archie flew to De BoTiham, who 
was pinning his man down hy main force, and 
coald not looae bi* hold. In another moment 
tbe Americans were all three disarmed, and the 
struggle was over. 

Then Captain Ha}' summoned tbe helmsman 
to anrrender, asking him whether be would be 
willing to help navigate the vessel into some neu- 
tral port. Tbe man hesitated ; hut only for a 
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"I'd do it,"replied tho captain, "if I'd only 
one pair of handii lo help in«. " 

"Then I cave. Guess I maj as well hev m; 
Itbbaly." 

To open the euddj and relieve the pilot of hia 
irons ; to lock up the three prisoners in his place ; 
n-bftlee over the forecastle hatch, 
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en, shaking himself like a. walor-dog just 
landed, Mr. Zachary Foltor looked round with a 
grim smile, and eaid : 

"I reckon I'd hev been more obliged to yew 
if yew had tamed that thar kej a bit sooner, and 
let me go shares in (he fnn. Don't you think, 
cap'n, we'd better pat her head about and steer 
for BermudB f 

Chorts wore at once brought oat, and a hnr- 
ried council was held. The boat was found to 
be about thirty miles due east of Cape Ilatteras. 
To resome their interrapted course and make 
for Nassau, skirting the blockaded coast the 
whole way, was now oat of the qnestioc. It was 
therefore anxiously debated whether they should 
steer for St. George's, Bermuda, or adopt the 
more daring course of running direct fur the 

Polter, who woe perhaps anwilling to go very 
far aSeld, inclined for the Bemindas. The cap- 
tain and De Benhani voted tor the Azores. 
Each alternative had much to recommend it. 
St. George's was a British port, and lay within 
some five hundred and fifty miles of the point at 
which they found themselves ; whereas the near- 
est of the Azores was more than four limes that 
distance. But then, to go to St. Geoi^e's, they 
must in some measnre run bock upon their course 
in a southeasterly direction, just keeping in those 
waters where the American cruisers swarmed 
thickest; while by making for the Azores, they 
would be steering almost east-northeoat, nearing 
home, and leaving the American coast and all its 
penis fcrther and tkrther behind at evety turn of 

Then there was the cott»n 1 They could not 
take it to Nassaa now ; yet it must go to En- 
ghuid, somehow. And then there was the refit- 
ting of the Slortiiy Petrel, which could be done 
belter and cheaper at Liverpool than by Mr. 
Wilbur H. Sflkem at Victoria Creek, Nassau. 

The time for delibemtiou was short; but this 
plan of shaping their course for Europe seemed 
on all accounts so much the best that it resolved 
itself at last into a mere qnestion of cools. 

They were now in I^at. 3!i° 1 5" N. and Long. 
76° 08" W., and hence, supposing no accidents, 
it would take them, with their one efficient en- 
gine, from twelve lo fourteen days to reach the 
port of Horta in the island of Fayal, 22T0 miles 
away. Had they fuel for so long ? 

The chief engineer was sent to examine the 
state of the coal-bunkers. He came back look- 
ing somewhat grave. 

"Well, Mr. Davis," said the captain, "shall 
we hold out for fourteen days and nights?" 

" We can hold out. Sir, for just nine days and 
nights, and about eight hours over," replied the 
engineer. 

The captain bit hia lip. 

"All right, Davis," he said, after a moment's 
pause. " Go ahead. We'll put a hundred miles 
between ourselves and the coast first; and to- 
morrow weli hoist fore and alt sails, and eke out 
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De Benham laughed. 
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tened down, the hole in the forecastle hatch- to 
be boarded over, the sidls to be furled, and the 
cotton-bales (such of tbem. at least, as remained 
on deck, not having been ftang overboard in the 
chase) to be made taut amidships. 

Meanwhile the barometer fell to 29.00. 

And now sudden gusts of rain swept up from 
time to time ; the sea-birds darted, screaming, 
along the crests of the waves — the sky cftme down 
blacker and lower, Uke a pall — the breeze rose to 
a gsle — the ship's contse was altered in such wise 
as to keep the wind and sea upon her quarter — 
the gale rose to a hurricanoj and bj five belln in 
the afternoon watch (i. e., 2.30 f.h.J the full fury 
of the storm was upon them. 

Then the sea. became one sheet of boiling 
foam ; and the wind raged and thundered, as if 
there were again war in heaven. 

To the two "green hands" it seemed as if the 
sea and sky were coming together. Blinded hy 
the salt spray, deafened by the roar of tbe ele- 
ments, they held on, as it were, for the bare life, 
clinging to any thing that oifered, and expecting 
V> be carried off tbeir feet with every fresh gnst. 

The barometer was now down to 28.33. 

"Send Wilson on deck and Blyth below, and 
bid Davis slow down the engine," shouted the 
captain through his speaking-trumpet. 

He was holding on by the binnacle at one side 
and De Benham at the other, nitb little more 
than an arm's-length between tbem : yet the su- 
percargo heard the words but vaguely, as from a 
vast distance. Wilson was one of the assistant 
firemen. 

De Benham tried to make bis nay over to 
where Archie was standing backed up under the 
lee of the galley, trying to keep op a look-out 
through the mist and darkness ; but he might as 
well have attempted to walk through a stoue-wall 
as face the direct force of that tremendous wind. 
It met him hke a soUd body, and almost felled 
him where he stood ; so be tacked about like a 
ship, and, crawling on his hands and knees, crept 
round by the gunwales. 

"Go below to the enpne-room — send Wilson 
on deck — bid Davis slow down the engine," he 
shouted, repealing the captain's orders. 

But though he gave out the words with all the 
power of his lungs, he could not make Archie 
hear them. It seemed to him that his voice was 
caught up and whirled away into infinite space as 
soon as it reached his hps. 

At this moment a tremendous sqnall — swift, 
shrill, howling a wild war-whoop that seemed to 
cat the other thunders like a knife — hurled it- 
self upon th^n fiom the northwest. I'he sesa, 
checked in their running by this sudden shift of 
wind, struck the Storing Petrel on her port quar- 
ter, and broke over her decks with n crash Uke 
the disruption of an Alp. The good boat heeled 
over — a shriek of terror burst fi-om the lips of 
all on board— and Archie and De Benham Ibnnd 
themselves rolling together in the lee scnppers, 
drenched and breathless, and half stunned. 

They had expected nothing loss than to be 
washed away into that terrible ocean. They got 
up clinging to each other, wondering to find 
themselves alive, dreading to see the decks 
cleared of all but their two selves. But there, 
thank Heaven I was Captain Hay, holding on by 
the fife-rail ; there were Poller and the Yankee 
still safe at tbe helm. But there was a ruinou* 
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gap in ihe port biilwai'ks where the wttTes had 
broken through, and the cotlon-bales which thej 
had takea such pains to moke fast amidships 



with both arms, Do Benham put hia hps again? 
hia friend's ear, and once more shouted a repeti- 
tion of the captain's orders. 

Archie heard, and crawled awaj ; but fband 
the furnace sputtering and hissing like a reptile 
under torture, and die atmosphere one fog of 
steam and smoke. That overwhelming sea had 
poured hke a cataract down the engine and fire 
room hatches, and even through the ventilators; 
and the water was up ateady lo the grate-burs of 
the furnaces. Another such sea, it was plain, must 
put out the Bros and stop the engine altogether. 

All this time, the prisoners in the forecastle 
and cnddy were in mortal dread, thinking they 
should go to the bottom under hatches, and 
be drowned like kittens in a bucket. But in 
vain thev hammered, and clamored, and dashed 
tliemself against the battened-down hatchways. 
Had every throat been of brass, and every cry a 
salvo of artilleiy, no echo of the sound woald 
have been audible to those on deck. 

De Bonham thought of the poor fellows, how- 
ever, promising himself, shonid the vessel threat- 
en to founder, that he wonld be the first to break 
open the hatches, and set them free to fight for 
thdr own lives as best they might. TiU then, 
he conld do nothing. Yes — one tbing he could 
do, and did. - He found n large hatchet, and hid 
it in a safe cranny close by, that it might be ready 
to his hand when the moment of extreme danger 

And now, jnst as Archie had gone below and 
Wilson had come on deck, another frightfnl squall 
Tushed up in the track of the firsL This time, 
they heard the coming shriek, and so put the 
helm hard up, just in time to meet it. 

Again the .Storia^ Petrel staggered and heeled 
over-'-again she shipped a sea. Each man tliere, 
seeing that huge, black, impending precipice, shut 
bis eyes, and held on to whatever was nearest, ex- 
pecting instant destruction. But the flood burst, 
buried thetn, and passed, carrying with it the 
(Oof of the galley, and snapping the foremast 
like H reed ; yet mercifully sparing those five 
gasping nnits. 

The ship had now broached to, and was roll- 
ing helplessly in the trou^ of the sea, when 
Davis, the engineer, came crawling upon deck, 
and reported the fires out, the engine stopped, 
and three feet and a half of water in the engine- 
There was now bat one chance between them 
and destruction ; and that one chance visa to get 
the ship by the wind by means of some scrap of 
afier-sail. The captain shouted, "All hands 
aft ! "—himself tiew to the after-mast | climbed jt 
like a cat ; and with Folter's help lashed a stout 
rope about the head and body of the already close- 
reefed sail This done, the lower half of the 
sheet was set "goose-winged" and hauled Hat 
aft — so bringing the ship to the wind, and getting 
the sea upon her port bow. She now rose, with 
e. long steady lift, to the waves : the steersman 
recovered command of the helm ; and all haads 
were ordered to the pumps. 

And now, cleaving the dreadful blackness like 
(he sword of the destroying angel, came the first 



flash of lightning: bntthel 
itself heard above the din 
For some twenty minutes 
hours at the least — it we)] 
santly. And then the wii 
suddenly lo the W.N.W.- 
down, hammering the deck 
terrible poll overhead bee 
barometer began to rise — 
gleamed along the horizon 
what it was in the crisis 
might be said to have abat 
And now, Uttle by littl 
liiled, rolled off, ragged i 
before the wind — rolled off 
succession, ever comi 
horizon and vanishing upon 
the unwearied wind lifted 
and the ee« raged, and tl 

Meanwhile the Slonag I 

ise ; her engines stopjwd 
her foremast gone, two-thir 

the pumps, and not a h 

e engine-room and religh 

Then Captain Hay beth 
prisoners in the cuddy. 

He went to them, and 

close against the hatchwa 

with the floor one pool of v 

Look here, my men," 1 

devil of a gale, and are s 

you help work the boat as Gi 

)top here doing nothing 

days?" 

' Wa'al, cap'n, I guess 
plied the cook, with consid 

Four days of black holt 

lUnding and pitching of t 
already been more than e 
have shipped with the Prin< 
than endure more of it. 

You most first give mi 
both of you, that youll att 
the captain. "For, took 
boat and sink every man of 
her up a second time." 

They promised eagerly, 
id liberty on any terms. 

glass of grog (the first tli 
days), sent them to the pi 
Davis and Wilson to the ei 

Gradoally, as evening dr 
itself out. The wind, tho 
in wild, monmful gasls, n 
the seamen for their lives, 
went, as the clouds passe 
the sea raged On, crested 
lenly roaring. 

By-and-by, nndor a Inii 
down. Then for a mom 
flushed with purple, every 
fire. And then, suddenly, 

By this time the pumtn 
the furnaces were ^ovnnj 
Petrel was getting her st 
mast was being rigged in 
which they had lost in the 

Beftising to take a momc 
now sent Polter to tarn in 
himself looked to the pri 
watch, and went ronnd tbi 
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itrol the fore-deck, and keep 
irisoners, Mr. Debenhani," said 
was done. " ITiat is, if you are 
ra more before yon toni in. " 
said UeBenhaia, " Co any daty 

le went to bis cabin, aimed him- 
r and cutlass, swallowed half a 
raw brandy, and hastened to his 

al«d his fast - failing strength, 
citement had kept him going; 
on duty sixteen hours, and hod 
y's woik before ever tite s 

Since then he had been help- 
iBces, preparing the men's i 
1 his two arms, in short. 
It now he was at the end of his 
ly had he taken a dozen turns 
deadly faint. The deck swam 
dipped from ander his feet. He 
ffort to save himself, and so Inj, 
led over him, fetched assistance, 
to his cabin. There they lidd 
bathed his hands and forehead, 
1 to. Presently he fell into a 
.t lasted till daybreak, 
net awake, however, than he in- 
; np and standing his morning 
ared that, having slept, he felt 
and GO wonld not be dissuaded, 
kept up, doing his share of the 
The weather was still rough end 
irly cold ; but be protested that 
K>1d — that his wound gave him 
never felt better. 
s Storm) Petrel, strained and 
,nd driven out of her course by 
lade less waj than ever. Two 
; moreover, were found banging 
;tla hatchway ; for which Cap- 
ly consigned them to the cuddy, 
is slender crew to its <^giiiBl 

Benham went to bed with his 
his head and hands on fire, bis 
was dreaming, waking, talking, 
eep, the whole night through, 
tig his pulse was at a hundred 
his temples were throbbing like 
:he indomitable will prevailed. 
1 breakfast for the crew and the 
Iped to get np a keg of menl, a 
use, and other provisions from 
At aboat an hour later he called 
e, and sud : 

:11dw, I give in. I can't keep on 
er. I suppose this confounded 
much for me." 
a have given in long ago," said 

It liever mind. Now look here 
onfused — I want you to remem- 
ks and papers are in the locker 
If I am too ill to take care of 
lace them imder your charge. " 
Y ba quiet and cake rest till we 
id Aicbie, anxiously, " you'll be 

r. At all events, Captain Bay 



is responsible for the ship and cai^ as &r a< 
LiverpooL At Liverpool you, as sapercargo'a 
clerk, must not leave the boat till you have Mr. 
Ilardwicke's instructions about the cargo. Now 
just help me into bed, and report me on the sick- 
list lo the captain." 

With a heavy heart Archie did as he was bid- 
den ; and ere nightfall De tienham was in a high 
fever, and raving of the old student days at Zol- 
lenstrasse-am-Main. 



CHAPTER XLVII!. 

._ LAROEsteaijier— one of the Royal West In- 
dia mails plying between Liverpool and Colon — 
steamed up the Mersey one drizzly, foggy, unpre- 
possessing afleraoon in the month of December, 
18(51, and before going into dock, stopped atone 
of the landing stages to discbai^ ber passengers. 
No sooner was the gangway laid down than ^ere 
set in from the shore an influx of expectant 
friends, hastening to welcome their travelers 
home again ; and from the ship, an efflux of 
those travelers who, having none to welcome 
, desired only to land and get off to theit 
several destinations as quickly as posuble. 
Among some of the first to leave the vessel 
ere two young men ; the one fair, bronzed, jov- 
ous-lookiug, and dregsed with a sort of semi- 
naucical smartness that bespoke the landsman 
bred and bom ; the other dark, thin, pale, his 
step feeble, his hands white and wasted, evident- 
ly an 'invalid, andbardly strong enough to support 
bimeelf witbonC the arm of his friend. They had 
very Httle luggage, and they drove at once to the 
London and North-WesCom Railway Stadon. 
Here they learned that a first and second class 
train would leave for London in half an hour's 

" And the next after that ?" asked the invalid. 

"The limited mail, Sir, at eleven," replied the 
porter ; " getting into London at tbar tlurty-se»- 
en in the morning." 
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late," objected ihe olhw traveler, " Yon ought 
not to go on without proper food and rest ; aad 
a night joumej in out of the question." 

"i can go on quite well in half an hour," re- 
plied the invalid. "At what time doea the next 
train reach Eustoa Square ?" 

"Half past ten, Sir — punctual." 

" See that ! Uolf past ten — I shall be home 
by eleven." 

" Far better go to the Waterloo for (o-night, 
and lake an early train in the morning," urged 
his friend. 

" No — no — no. I will go home at once. I 
shall save twenty-foii,r hours by it. " 

' ' Say tifteen, at tbe outside. 

"No, twenty-four. Ten to one but Mr. 
Hardwicke would be gone before I could get 
down to the City, if I welled till lo-morrow ; and ' 
now I shall be at Frior's Walk aa early in the 
morning as himself. And then, you know, I've 
not seen my mother for seven months !" 

' ' ' Willful man mast have his way. ' Come to 
the refreshmentrioom, at all events, and get aome- 
tliingtoeat; I'm famished." 

So De Benham and Archie—for, of coarse, it 
was t>e Benham and Archie — went to the re- 
treshineat^roam, and had some eoup and a chick- 
en before starting. By Ave o'clock it was quite 
daik, and they were speeding toward London by 
the dim light of the carriage lamp. Then De 
Benham lay down at full length on the seat (for 
tbej had secured a compartnieut to themselves), 
and Archie covered him with coats and railway 
rugs, and he fell aaleop. 

. It was now seven weeks since they recaptured 
(beSlormy ftire?, and De Benham had been dan 
gerousljill. Tiiej t«ok him into the port of Hoi 
la, as they then thought, only to die. Butthecri 
sis of his fever passed over, and he lived. Here 
he was removed to a quiet lod^ng on the 
Ekirts of the town, and atleoded not only by the 
local physician, but by the surgeon of a large 
Knglish steamship then lying in the harbor. 
i£ided by a Sister of Mercy from the ndgbboring 
cqnvenoArrhie nursed his friend faithfully day 
"^ 'after d^, night after night, scarcely leaving his 
bedside for an hour till the doctors pronounced 
him out of danger. 

Meanwhile ^e captmn of the Stormy Petrel 
had enough lo do to bring the steamer into port, 
and could ill alTord to have one of his scanty 
crew down with fei-er, and needing constant at- 
tendance. He did bring her in, however, in the 
coarse of the twelfth day after the storm ; and a 
sorry spectacle she praseuled — one screw dis- 
abled, one mast gone, her galley roofless, her bul- 
warks carried away in two places, ber crew hag- 
gard, exhausted, with beards of sixteen days' 
growth, and features so begrimed that thdr own 
nearest friends would scarcely have known them. 

Once f»irly anchored in neutral waters, Cap- 

their liberty. They went ashore for the moal 
part quietly enough ; but Lieutenant Kissick re- 
fused to shake hands at parting, and the Mexi- 
can, whose rfper'oireof invective was apparently 
inexhaustible, left the ship calling down strings 
of the most frif^tful imprecations upon the head 
of every man on board. Having put them 
ashore. Captain Hay left them to shift for them- 
selves He they best eoidd, till some United Si 
vessel sliould touch at Horta, and pick them 



Tbe Stormy Petrel then lay I 
space ot a week and a day, dur 
all was done that could be done 
way to repair damages and fit hei 
her homeward voyage. A nen 
rigged up, the bulwarks wero repl 
roofed in, and a skilled diver em 
starboard screw from its ei 
rope and hogging. Here, also, C 
gaged as many fresh hands as i 
crew up to ils proper complem 
Mr. Zachary Poller w«nt ashore 
back to Nassau by the next Wei 
packet. 

Then, having taken in coal, n 
provisioos, Capuin Ha; assume 
bility of delivering tbe cargo; leti 
""" of De Benham; and, satisfl 
percargo was by that time out of c 
anchor, and put the good boat oi 
England. 

Thus it happened that when 
Benham arrived in Liveipool this 
her afternoon, the £fori«y Petri 
them by nearly three weeks, and ' 
menc lying over on her beiun er 
a thorough refitting in one of i 
dock-yards. 

About half-way to London De 
and sat up. 

" And this is England again ! 
can scarcely believe that only ee' 
I wa* hurrying down this very 
Slonay Petrel. It seems tike tw 

' ' You have lived two years in 
old follow," replied Archie. '■ T 
something the same way myself.' 

'' I have lived ten years since I 
Wye," said De Benham. "And 
long ago?" 

"About seventeen months." 

De Senham sighed wearily. 

" I suppose I am greatly chan 
Archie?" he said, after a pause. 

" Well, yes ; I suppose you ai 
plied his friend, somewhat reluct 

"for the worse, eh?" 

" You're— you're become mot 

" That is to say, I have becon 

Archie hesitated. 

"Every man, I suppose," he 
*' ha£ a right Ut make money, if 

" Why, then, should it be moi 
to make money than it is in an; 
business — in Mr. Hardwicke, for 

" 1 have not said that it is so,' 

"You imply it." 

"No, 1 don't," said Archie. 
cusing you— you are accusing yi 
not even said you are worldly.'' 

" Worldly ! echoed De Benhe 
' ' Good heavens 1 if you only knot 
my own sake. Ifis for my mO 
the sake of the dead — for the sal 

"1 wish you wouldn't excite 
Archie. " You forget how weal 

But De Benham went on, gc 
more vehement with oreiy word. 

"For money, simply as mone 
one slTaw,"he said. "Do you 
to be rich that I may enjoy the co_ qqq |(^ 
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try ; and bo closed faia eree, and apdke do more 
tiU (hey reached London. 

Arrived at the Eu£ton Square terminDS, Archie 
^w after their luggage, called a cab, and went 
up with hia fiiend ia the door of his own home. 

' ' YouTI come in and see mj mother, " said Do 
Benham, waiting to be lei in. 

"No, that I won't," replied Archie. "She 
shall have yon all to herself to-night ; and I'll 
be off at once, before tbedoor opens." 

In another minute the wanderer was in hia 
mother's arms, welcomed, wept over, adored. 

"But jou hare been vetyilll" she said, when 
the liret moment of meeting was over. " I see 
that yon have been much more ill than yoo told 

" Darling Mtitter, once the worst was over, 
where would have been the good of telling yon ?" 
"The worstl Ah, what was the worst? 
Tell me all, my darling." 

" Well — we didn't get back the ship, yon 
know, without a atmggle ; and I got a slash just 
here, in my left side, from ime of those confbiuid- 
ed Ynnkeee — " 

"Woundedl oh, heavens ! — and then?" 
" And then I had a bout of brain-fever. " 
Lady De Benham ntlered a ciy, and took him 
in her arms again, and kissed his forehead, his 
eyes, his hair. Brain-feverl He — her boy — 
her own, one treasure had hrain-fever, and she 
not there to watch uid tend him ! She could 
scarcely believe it It seemed too terrible to be 

" And for what, "she Biud,ltttteriy — "(or whom 
have yon enSered ? In what cause have yon 
risked your precious, precioas life? For neither 
honor Dur fame. For trade. For a few wretched 
cotton-bales and a Uttle ignoble gain. For the 
benefit of that man in the City, whose wages you 
condescend to accept. Oh, Temple! oh, my 

"Dearest mother," replied De Benham, laugh- 
ingly, " be sure that far Mr. Hardwic'k«'s benefit 
alone I would not take the journey from Cnnon- 
biiry to St. Taul's. I am not so benevolent. 
What I have done, I have done for my own sake 
— and yours." 

"Not for mine!" she said, shuddering. "Oh 
no ! Do not say that yon were wounded and ill 
for my sake!" 

. "Well, shall I say for the sake of what you 
call my ' ignoble gains ?' " 

"Yon treat it lightly enough, " said Lady De 
Benham ; ' ' but what should I have done if— if 
1 had iosi yoq ?" 

"But you have not lost me, Mntttrehen! 
You have not lost me, and — I hate made sixty 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

* PASBAOB OF jkEMS. 

De Benham came bach to And himself fern- 
IS. The story of the recapture had made ils 
ay long since into all the papers, and he and 
Captain Hay were the heroes of the tate. A 
Bpiril«d wood-cut of the Stormy Petrel, sketched 
by an BTtist dispatched to Birkenhead for that 
special pomose, had already appeared in the II- 
^Iraled Loadon Neas. Two wonderful fancy 
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poTtraits. in wliich both caplain and eapercargo 
were represented in (he costume of bold bnccA~ 
Deers and die likeness of hair-dressere' dummies, 
graced the pages of a popuUr pictorial peony 
BBtial, and were to be seen in iha windows of 
every petty newe-vendor's shop and on every 
kitchen table in the metropolis. A grand, ro- 
mantiu, gensationni, nautical drama in six ia- 
b^ux, entitled lUe "Stars and Bars; or, the 
Blockade-runner of the Western Main," was an- 
nounced for immediate representation at ooe 
of the tranHpontine Ihealres. Throughout the 
clubs, for one whole day, the stoiy was in erery 
man's month. Down at the docks, at IJoyd'e, 
at Trinity House, in the Long Koom at (he Cus- 
tom-house, and the like, it was still the prevail- 
ing topic of conversation. The provincial papers 
fell upon it en moiie, dished it up in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, and fed their readers upon it for a 
week. In short. Captain Frank Hay, being a 
plain man with no relish for display and a hor- 
ror of speech-making, was so disturbed by the 
warmth of his reception, by. the dinners he had 
to eat, the questions he had to answer, and the 
bows he had to make, that he fled from his own 
notoriety at the end of tbe first week, and took 
refuge among his relations down in tbe wilds of 
ComwalL 

And now De Benham came, and of him the 
world was disposed to make even a greater hero 
than it had made of Captain Hay. He was 
young ; he was gentlemanly ; be was good-look- 
ing. Above all, he had been wonnded ; and be 
was still suffering from tbe conseqaences of his 
wound. What more conld a sensation-loving 
pubhc desire, except to penecnte its hero with 
dinners and speeches, testimonials and ad- 

np in comers of drawing-rooms ; pester him for 
biographical materials; for his autograph, his 
photograph, his monogram, and every thing that 
was his ; and lionize him within an inch of bis 
life? AU this they would have done, if De Ben- 
bam could have been brought to submit to it; 
but be was, in his way, as iatractable as Captain 
Hay. To the compilers of penny-press biogra- 
phies he turned adeaf ear. To the young ladies 
who wrote pretty imploring notes begging for bis 
carle de vitite, autograph, and so forth, he got 
Lady De Benham to indite civil refusals. To 
the pubhc companies, naval associations, ship- 
owners', ship-brokers', and other societies which 
desired to entertain him, his present condition 
of health supplied a sn&cient and satisfactory ex- 
cDse. He was, in fact, too proad to accept ail 
this miscellaneous hospitality, and too anxious 
for the preservation of his incognito not to tiy by 
every means in his power (o divert pubUc curios- 
ity ^m himself, bis antecedents, and his family 
history. 

"I have no mind,"he said, talking it over 
with his mother — " I have no mind to appear be- 
fore these commercial bodies in tbe character of 
a medtorious yonng man who has done his duty 
in that state of life to which it has pleased God 
to call him, and therefore deserves encouiHge- 
meot. I don't choose (o be shaken hands with, 
and praised, and patted on the back by them. 
They mean to be vei7 complimentary, I have no 
doubt, and veij condescending; but such civili- 
ties need to he accepted in a grateful spirit — and 
my spirit would not be grateful." 



Proud as she was, Lady De B 

qnite partake in her son's scom 

tdarity. Tbe incense that thei 

to bum before him, even thou; 

with the things of trade, won 

sweet in her nostrils. Despite 

and her better judgment, she cci 

ing that it would have been p 

the ladies' gallery, and see him 

bis health proposed, and listen 

made in his honor. As for (he < 

done, and the notoriety he had s 

these were circumstances that w 

toward reconciling her to the 

chosen. Living in seclusion ai 

ing no newspapers and heariuf 

had begun by scarcely apprecii 

lantry of the first, and bj k 

of the extent of the second. I 

that the world at large (and eep 

row, grasping, selflsh, commerc 

she had hitherto held in mch co 

posed to regard her idol as a hen 

ham's views underwent some mi 

ventnred so far now as to admit 

course of trade, biaveand honon 

be achieved ; and (which was at! 

fdl) be not only Eichieved, but a] 

would have been far hap|>ier, i 

whole thing had happened in tb< 

stead of in the merchant service: 

her boy had recaptured an Engl 

of war. That would have bee 

ed; bat even " gloij obscured" 1 

worth the having. 
Stand aloof as thej might, bo 

one entertainment organized in t 

from accepting which neither 1 

ham nor Captain Frank Hay fo« 

excuse themselves; and this wai 

emony at Strathellan House- 
Now De Benham, it may be r 

once before been invited to dii 

wicke's table, and had declined t 

was in the earlier days of their c 

the young man returned troia hi 

Peterebnrg; and Mr. Hardwick 

that the party should consist of j 

Mr. Timothy Knott, and " one o 
But the aspect of afbin had 

nnce that time. Nothing wag i 

that might do honor to the hero c 

for though the captain of the Sto 

in for his equal sliare in these den 

Temple De Benham was in the « 

pie, and above all in the eyes of 

the hero par excelUnce of the ev 

celebrate. So there was now U. 

ceremony, followed by an imme 

tbe evening; and the grand sen 

plate was to be used for the firt 

to be fumished by Gunter for 

hall, slurcases, and supper-room 

with the choicest exotics ; and 

living violinists was to be engag 

tainment of the guests. 

'* He takes yon down, of conrs 

Mr. Hardvrieke across the brei 

was the morning of the d^ of I 

and they were discus^ng the fiiL 
" The man of lowest rank pre 

Hardwicke. " It seems prepos " qqci li" 
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entj-two in all— and the "aldeiinanic eh- 
meot," as Miss Uardwicko called it, caiefiillj 
excluded. 
Tlien dinner waa announced, and the company 
'entdown. Thetablewaagorgeonswtihp^f«au, 
lace of hon- and vases, and cand^labre ai costliest design ; the 
case, to tbe plates were silver gilt ; iho side-board was a eight 
le eapercar- in see. 

"Gentlemanly-looking yonng fellow, egad!" 
Thole enler- said Xiord Stockbddge lo bis next neighbor, aa 
ard of four Ihe soup went [ound. 

."replied Next n^ghbor — banker; M.P. ; railway di- 
joang man rector ; tabulously rich— looked up, nodded, and 
' " " replied: 

"Ahl Bupercai^? Yea, tcij much so, in- 

' ' Was positively an organist, yon know — al- 
most staning only two jearH ago, at some place 
in tbe City. And Hardwicke touk him in band ; 
picked him onl of the gutter, by George ! — Lter- 
ally out of the gutter. " 

"Good gracious!" said the banker, 
past eight; "Ay, such is life! ile has made his own 
began set- fbrtnne since then, and, they say, has pretty 
B half hoar nearly doubled tlie fortune of our good friend 
at the fool of the cable. '' 

Ah ! never believe in those rapiO fortunes 
myself," said the banker. 

"I believe in this one," replied Lord Stock- 
bridge, "because all the facts go to prove it. 
mdoor You'vereadaboul that affair ofSieSduTn^Pef- 
m there re/, of conrse?" 
eady; and, " Stormy Petrel t Oh, ah! — yes, to be sure. 
I had to go Very estraordiuary. Good sherry, this,!' 
lod turning "Capital; but Hardwicke's nines are ^waya 
nd scarcely good. By-[he-way, that's afamoostapof Amon- 
iaappointed dllado at theclnb." 

nrally, con- And then they talked of the celiac at the 
e equally Erectheum, and of a certain wonderful filly in 
- - ■ ■ " "rince TcheiTiikors stables, and of a race that 
aa run the week before at Sartoiy ; and no more 
as said of I>e Benhain or bis adventures. 
Others, however, were discussing him freely 
round tbe table. The Dowager on Mr. Hard- 
wicke's right, and Lady Mostyn on his left, plied 
Miss Hard- tbeir host with questions ; and tbe lady who had 
been assigned to Captain Frank Hay — a pretty, 
e said, witli bright-eyed, btood-thirsty little woman in a cloud 
of luUe and larlatOD — gave that worthy seaman 

"But i» it really (me, Sr," she said, "thai he 
killed three Americans with his own hand?" 

" It's the bi^^st lie, ma'am, chat vraa ever in- 
Tented," replied the captain, bluntly. 

"Ohdear! you don't say so?" she exclaimed. 
' Then didn't he kiU any body?" 

"And didn't yon kill any body?" 
onsnmed in "Certainly not, ma'am — God be thanked." 
ight eye ; a " Really, now ? Well, I. am so lUsappointed ! 
rbose com- But. he was wonnded, Sir, was he not? The 
Sir Philip newspapers all say he was wonnded." 

"Yes, ma'am. He got a stab in the side, 
on, who which laid him on his beam ends fbr a fortnight, 
s Membei-s raving with delirium." 

1 sergeant "Kaving with delirium!" echoed the lady in 
thor with a tulle, widi infinite relish. " Dear me, how very 
because he dreadful !" 

And then she indulged in a long stare at De 
r bank- Benham through her eye-glass, 
ithers, cler- Meanwhile, the Bishop, and those immediate- 
large party ly about the upper end of the table, were malting 
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him tdk,sardf agMDSt bis indinatioD, about the 
reeapture of ihe Slorray Petrel. 

"1 have nothing to add," he said, "lo the 
newspaper naimlives. I know less atiout it, in- 
deed, than any man on board ; for I was ill and 
iD bed the Uat few days of the voyage. " 

"Your position would rot have been particn- 
larlj pleasant, if the attempt had ikiled," said 
the Cummisaioner. "TheAmericancounawould 
have tried to bring it in pitat^ on (be high 

" I am not at all snre, eTen now, that it was 
not piracy," replied De Benham. 

' ' I don't think you need be uneasy on that 
bead," observed a gentleman a little farther down 
the table. "The blockade itself is only legal so 
far as it can be enforced ; and, catena paribus, 
the recapture of your vessel would only liavo been 
piracy if it had tailed. It is just one of those 
cases where might nukea right." 

"The queslion, at all events," said De Ben- 
ham, "is one that I have no desire to consider 
100 curiously." 

"What became of the Yankees whom you 
ont-maniEuvred ?" asked the author with the 
beard. "According to the Shooting Star, you 
made them walk the plank j but 1 presume that's 
a slight exaggeration." 

" We lefl them to amuse themselves, at Fava] 
till the next United States vessel should happen 
topnc in. I trust they are safe home by this time." 

"Are you of opinion, Mr. Debenham," asked 
the Bishop, "that the waris likely to be renevred 
in the spring ?" 

"It will be renewed, my lord, and main, 
tained," replied De Benhom, " while there is an 
ounce of lead in the South, or a dollar in the 
North." 

"Confounded bad look-out that for one's 
American securities," said the banker. 

Lord Stockbridge laughed. 

'^Egad!" said he, "there's the advantage of 
being a poor devil Uke myself. The money- 
market may tumitself inside out, likeazoophyie, 
without causing me a moment's uneasiness.'' 

Miss Hardwicke, sitting at the head of the ta^ 
ble and speaking only a word now and then, 
heard most of the conversations that were going 
on. At these words of Lord Stockbridge's, a 
feint something which was scarcely a smile 
flitted across her lips. Presently, the wine having 
traveled once round the table, she looked across 
at the Dowager. Then followed a general stir; 
a gathering up of gloves and ians ; a simultane- 
ous rising of all the company. Mr. Hardwicke 
held open the door— the ladies rustled out in 
order of precedence — the gentlemen were left 

ai the othere changed places ; and all closed up 
nearer the host. 

Half a Aozeii separate, conversations were at 
once set going, and the wine began to circulate 
more freely. The parliamentary men talked pol. 
itics^ the tiergeont and Commissioner discussed 
an interesting case that happened to be "on'' 
just then in one of the law conns ; I»rd Stock- 
bridge and the banker, still deep in sporting mat- 
ters, bronght out their memorandum- books and 

compared entries ; Ihe Honorable from the Waste- ^^ 

Paper Office and a young barrister named Jopling P j ^^^ ^ CtOOQIC 



"YoanggBnileman/heeaiil, "if yon are the 

<n of De Benham of Benhampton, I beg jour 
pardon. I did not mean (o imply that joar ta- 
I ther spent his fortune diefaononiblr ; ^ — if I seemed 
to say GO, I am sorry for it. 1 was a spendthrifl 
myaelf in those days, and I'm afraid time hasn't 
improved me. Btit your father was a good fel- 
' * — an open-hearted, open-handed fellow — and 

n glad to make the acqcaintance of his son. 
Lord De Benham, I hope yon will do me the 
I honor to shake hands with me?" 

So De Benham bowed, and shook hands nith 
him, and they resumed their seats. 

Great is the art of making an apology grace- 
fully, Thia tittle speech was spoken so easily, 
frankly, that Lord Stockhridge made capital 
f the transaction ia the Uying up of golden 
opinions. 

"Stockhridge?" said the Commissioner, hear- 
ing him doubtfully spoken of a day or two after. 
"Oh dear I no. A most gentlemanly, candid 






nndonbtedl; a man of honor. Don't 



believe a word of it 

And of those who were Bitting ronnd Mr 
Hardwicke'a table that ererung at Strathellan 
House, there was not one, thenceforth, who would 
not have been ready at any moment to indorse 
that CommiseioDer's opinion. 



CHAPTER L. 



When the gentlemen went up itairs, the nxims 
were already filling fast. Mr. Hardwicke went 
to his sister and told her of the revelation that 
had been made in the dining-room. 

" A lord!" said Miss Hardwicke, incrednlonsly. 

"Yes, a lord — positively a lord I His title, 
Sir Philip tells me, i" one of the oldest in the 
peerage ; and he holds some great hereditary 
ibreign rank as well ; I don't exactly know what. 
' ' l« think that he has been acting all this 
as my supercargo and foreign agent — it 
sounds like a chapter out of a novel!" 

" Why has he concealed it so long ?" asked 
Miss Hardwicke. 

" Because he was poor. The last lord ran 
through ev«7 thing, and this jonng man has 
had to work for his bread." 

" Well, he is not poor now, "said Miss Hard- 
I wicke, " Did you not tell me that he had made 
I sixty thonsand pounds ?" 

"Yes; but that's no great capital for a man 
of his rank. Fancy his having been our organist 
w St. Hildegarde's !" 

Miss Hardwicke looked acrOM the room at 
De Benham with some appearance of interest. 

"It's a strange story,' she said. "Itwillbe 
all over London to-morrow, " 

" No doubt ; but he would not have told it if 
circumstances had not forced him to speak. If 
he means to stick ta bnsiness it will be very 
awkward for him. It is awkward for me. He 
I is in my employment at this moment. Our re- 
lations are most anomalous — most anomalous. 
There's Choake — I wonder if he has heard any 
thing about it I" 

And away harried Mr. Hardwicke to retail the 
news to the rector of St. Hildegarde's, who re- 
tailed it presently to a dozen others, nho went on 
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relAiling it all tbe evening. Befbre midnight Ihi 
were thiee hundred people aaeembled; and i 
one of tboae ihree hundred had been five minui 
in the rooms wilhoat bearing and marveling 01 
thia romance of a penniless peer, wlio began i 
aa a musician, went into trade, and made a fi 
tuns in six monthit by blockade-run ning in tij 
of war. As for Captain Frank I£ay, tbey seemed 
to forget that he had borne au; share in Be 
Benham'a later advenlures. He was hopelessly 
eclipsed ; and luckily preferred to be so. 

Meanwhile Miss llardwicke felt that it was 
imperative upon her 10 make Bome allusion to 
these events, when, in the course of the evening, 
De Benham chanced to be near her. 

"Lord De Benham, " she said, " I araanxions 
to express my brother's regret and ray own that 
you should have been compelled, in our house, 
to apeak upon topics which you would have pre- 
ferred to avoid." 
De Benham bowed. 
"It is a matter of very slight Importance," 
he said. "1 have only published to-day facts 
which it was mj intention u> publish hereafter." 
"Slill,yoii may have iniended that her^ter 
to be long dialant. " 

" I had intended it to be as soon as I was in 
a position 10 — to carry out certain projects," re- 
plied De Benhara ; ' ' and I had hoped that it 
might be daring my mother's Ufelime. On the 
whole, there is nothing to regret." 

"I anderstand from our consul Arehibald 
that you reside with yonr mother," said Miss 
Hardwicke. " Do yon think l^ady De Bcnbam 
would allow me to have the honor of sending her 
some of oar hot-house flowers?" 

De Benham bowed again, somewhat coldly. 
"You are much too kind," he said. 
At that moment the great violinist began to 
play, and the conversation broke off abruptly. 

Among the evening guests, in the mean time, 
came Arcliibald Blyth. The first persons be en- 
countered OD entering the room were Mr. and 
Miss Alleyne, and the American journalist, 
Washington Flack. Mr. Hardwicke, always 
glad to leaven the mass of his guests with a eei^ 
tain proportion of artists and literary men, had 
sought this opportunity of making the personal 
acqaainiance of the painter of tbe "Athens of 
Pericles;" and Mr. Alleyne, equally glad to cid. 
tivBle his new patron, had accepted the invitation 
for his daughter and himself. When Archie 
came upon them they were standing just within 
the entrance to the tlrst drawing-room, and had 
apparently bat that moment arrived. While Ar- 
chie was in the act of shaking hands with them 
the Transatlantic Exterminator, who was just 
going away, seized him by tbe buttonhole. 

"Too close Coon!" said the man of letters. 
"You mute Opossum! you undecipherable old 
Hieroglyphic ! why didn't you behave to me like 
a friend, and tell me all about it?" 

"All about what?" said Archie, not altogeth- 
er relishing the great man's playfulness. 

"About this celebrated unknown of yonrs — 
this peerless peer — this counting-house aristocrat 
of limited means and unlimited pedigree I Why, 
I'd have given any thing to put the Extenainator 
a week ahead of the other papers 1 " 

" 1 declare I haven't the faintest idea of what 
you are talking aboat," said Archie. 
* " I am talking of your Lord De Benham." 



Archie looked from Mr. Was 
Miss Alleyne, and from Miss Al 
to Mr. Washington Flack. 

"Lord De Benhamt" be re 
astonishment. 

" You don't mean to say ths 
the secret ? That I, Woshmgtoi 
the broad and briny Atlantic, ai 
it to you? Now, by the NineG 
liciouB. " 

And so, in a tew serio-comi 
American told as much as he k 
ham's story, ending off with : 

"There, you downtrodden H 
aristocracy! there's the history 
viper you VB been warming in j 
bosom ! Good-night." 

Whereupon, with a wave of 
Washington Fla:k went bis 1 
same story, with all kinds of va 
more evening parties and a clul 
ent Garden before going home I 

" Can this be true ?" said Mi 

" I don't know — it may be,' 

And again he looked at Miss 
tamed her face away, and was t 

friends of her &lher ; friends al 
wicke ; who, knowing the hous 
carried Mr. Alleyne off 10 see c 
and Danbys in the downstairs n 
for some minutes. Miss Alleyne : 
lett alone. 

"Mr. BIytb," she siud, tren 
hero?" 

" Temple ?— certainly. He I 

here — he and Captain Hay ; and 

vited to mett diem. You did 

" I — I did not know it," she I 

Archie saw her color come 
heart filled with compassion. 

He ii certun to be in the & 
said, dropping his voice J "and 
get out of it before supper. You 
at all imleas youchoosej and he 
you if yon don't go beyond the 1 
beg your pardon. Perh^ts I I 

Miss Allevne looked at Mm 
forced a smile. 

"Thank you," she said; "I 

Then, after a ivm moments, si 

" I should like to see Miss Hi 

"My cousin Claudia? Oh, c 
introdnce you." 

" I don t wish to be introduce 
to gee her — to look si her. I 
beautiful." 

"She is very beautiful," i 
" there is no mistake about that 

And then he hesitated. Miss 
the cause of his hesitation. 

"We might go just near 
through," she suggested. 

So they made their way ac) 






fax a 






drawing-room, where they sloot 

crowd of people. And there, n 

piano, they saw De Benham e 

viicke. It chanced to be during . 

their brief conversation. Miss . OOQ IC 
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jait expreasing her regret, and De Benham was 
aHsiiring her thai sach regret waa unneceaaar;. 

"There she is," said Archie; " the ladj in 
violet Telvet." 

The color rushed in a crimBon tide to Miae Al- 
leyne'a face, and then ebbed suddeolj, leaving 
her paler than before. 

PreBently Mias Hardwicke made her olfer of 
ihe flowera, and made it with a amile. Thev 
saw the amile, and they aaw the bow with which 
De Benham replied. 

" By Jove I Btid Archie. " She'a not often 
BO uraciouaas that." 

Then the violinist began to play, and De Ben- 
ham moved aaide to give place to aome Udiea. 
Miaa Alleyne ahrunk back, trembling. 

"Let UB go, Mr. Blyth," ahe said. "He is 
looking this way — pray let us go!" 

Archie gave her his arm to the outer room, 
and pUced her in a chair near the door. 

" Ought you not to go home ?" he asked, aee- 
ing her pale and shivering. 

" Not yet. We have only just come." 

"But you are ill!" 



Bile shook her head. 

"No," she said. "Not ill, only tired — be- 
des, papa has not yet seen Mr. Hardwi<^e — " 

And ^en her voice broke, and Archie could 
aee that her eyea filled with sudden iea.T«. He 
clenched hia teeth, and ground his heel ia 
Haixlwicke'B velvet-pile caipeL 

"By Heaven I" tie growled, "it is to 

makea one bale him." 

" Mr. Blyih, I will not let you say that o 
yonr friend." 

"Why should I not say it, when it ia true 
It is the moat heartleae — " 

Mias Alleyne laid her hand on Archie's sleeve 

"Hush! she said. "I will not hear a word 
against him. I underataod it all now. 
things are clear to me to-night which were not 
clear before. He has other ends, other doiiea — 
it is far better as it ia." 

"But a mere selfiah— " 

" Dear Mr. Biyth, if I do not blame him, why 
should you? Believe me, I would not have it 
otherwise if I could. And now, if you pleasf, 
we will not speak of tbia subject again. " 
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Archie drew^bnck, sileDced ; bat »h soon as the 
artist rejmned them, repeated Ms mggestiou tLat 
Miss AHeyne should f[o home. 

" Bat, my dear child," said her father, impa- 
tiently, "you look qtiiu well. You nere quite 
well when we atartfld." 

" And I shall be quite well now, pspa, if I keep 
away from those boc rooms berond," replied Miss 
AlleVne. "It is Mr. Btyth who insists that I 
araJIL" 

"Then, my love, let Mr. Bljth take you down 
to one of the lower rooms — to the library, for in- 
stance, where it is delightfully cool and quiet. 
You will be quite alone there ; and can lake a 
book till I ajQ ready to fetch you away." 

To this propoHBl Miss Alleyne replied that she 
sbonld like it above all things; so Archie, who 
was sufficiently at home iu his cousin's bouse, 
took her down to the Hbrary, wheeled an easy- 
chair to the Gre, and fetched her a cup of hoc 
cotfee frnm the tea-room. 

"And now, Miss Alleyne," said he, "I sup- 
pose 1 must not stop here — so I will go home. 

"But yon have not even been through the 
rooms," she said, in some surprise. 

"I've had enough of it; and — and, (o tell you 
the trnth, I don't care to meet De Benham to- 
night. 'They say he's a lord, you know; and 
I'm not used to lords. Perhaps I shouldn't 
know how 10 be quite civil enough. Good-night, 
Miss Alleyne." 

"Good-night, Mr. Blyth; but--there is one 
thing you most promise me." 

"What is that?" 

"That you will not quarrel with yonr friend." 

Archie lauded, and shook his head. 

" Oh no '." he said ; " I will not quarrel with 

" Nor be unkind to tijin — nor avoid him." 

Archie paused. 

" I am sure I can promise not to be unkind," 
he said ; "bnt I thick it likely thatDe Benham 
and I will see less of each other for the future. 
It is impossible that' it should be otherwise. 
Now that his secret is known, he most assume 
his place in society; and the diflercnce in rank 
will separate us, if nothing else does. I own I 
am feeling angry with him at this moment ; hot 
that has nothing to do with it. He is as much 
loEt to me now, Miss Alleyne, as he is lost to 

" I hope not," said bCss Alleyne. " With all 
my heart, I hope not." 

Then Archie once more wished her good- 
night, and they shook hands. 

"May I call to-morrow," he said, "lo ask if 






sr?'- 



Wherenpoa Archie protested that be should 
call all the same, and so look his leave- 
It had been a foggy day and evening, and 
when he got out into the hal! he (bund that the 
fog had turned to rain. The avenue, however, 
wag full of carriages, and the guests were still 
arriving ; so that he had to go some way along 
the inuer-circle road before finding an empty 
Hansom. Having found it, he paused for a mo- 
ment with bis fbot on the step, and looked back 
toward the lighted windows of Slrathellan 1 louse. 
" By Jove!" said he to himself, as he jumped 
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in and pulled down the glasses, "what man in 
his senses would throw over such a sweet little 
girl as that? And she called me 'dear Mr. 
Blyth!' 'Dear Mr. Blylh !'— ^appose it bad 
lieeu 'dear Ai'chie!'" 



Ir Temple De Benham's brain had been less 
busy and his mood less restless during this first 
fortnight of his return to England, it is possible 
that he would sooner have recovered his looks 
and bis strength. But he would not, or could 
not, dismiss from his mind those projects and 
anxietiea which had now become as the life of 
bis life — which impaired his sleep by night, 
dogged him hke his shadow by day, and con- 
stantly impelled him to overtask his physical 
powers. Only himself knew bow peraialenlly be 
did overtask those powers — how, while poring 
over accounts, wiidng letters, and going to and 
fro about the City, he was all the time engaged, 
either latently or actively, in a mesh of specula- 
tion regarding his own personal affairs — how he 
was always pursuing two diBtinct, trdns of 
thought ; living earnestly in the present, jet pro- 
jecting himself no less earnestly into the future; 
weighing probabilities, balancing risks, forecast- 
ing issues. These were facts of meatal labor 
known only lo hiraselt 

But they were facts that told upon bim heav- 
ily in msny ways — that kept his pnlse feeble, 
and his hand (rematons, and his eye unnaturally 
bright—tliat Hlled his mother's heart with appre- 
hension, and cansed even Captain Frank Hay to 
shake his head and look doubtful when any talk 
arose of the next expedition of the Slortay Petrtl. 

"If, as yon say, the young man is really a 
lord, it ain t in reason that hell go out again, 
Sir," said Mr. Timothy Knott, discusning this 
point wilh.his employer the morning of the day 
after the party. 

"That will be for himself to decide," replied 
Mr. Uardwicke, thoughtfully; his eyes fixed upon 
a letter that lay open on his desk. 

" It's my opinion that a, man is bound to keep 
in his own station," said the head clerk. "A 
lord is a lord — a supercargo is a supercargo." 

" He is the best supercargo I ever had in my 
employment," said Mr. Hardwicke. 

" But it ain't becoming in him to fill the sit- 
nalion,"urged Mr. Timothy Knott. "I might 
as well clap on a star and a blue ribbon, and 
push my way into the House of Lords!" 

Mr. Hardwicke shook his head gravely. 

" Becoming or unbecoming," said he, " there 
are few things I should regret so much as the 
loss of his services. He is to be here, however, 
at eleven, and then, I suppose, the matter will be 
decided. By-the-way, Mr. Knott, let there be no 
staring or whispering in the offi<« when he comes 
through." 

"Staring or whispering!" echoed the head 
clerk. "Bless me, Sir, how am I to prevent it? 
The foung men will stara and whisper if they 

"And let him be shown in without annonn- 
cing him by name. It will be less awkward, nn- 
. der the ci 
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Mr Knott retired mnttfiring ; and Mr. Hard- 
wicke, liBvm); glanced at his watch, went on with 
the emmination of his morning leltera. Of 
Ibese a goodly pile wag Ijing beside his desk. 
home he dismiiecd with a glance — some he read 
through twice over — some he Sung into the 
' waste paper basket— some he carefully selected 
and put aside for future reference. But that par- 
ticular letter which was before him during his 
wnversation with the managing clerk he placed 
nnder a paper-weight apart from the rest. 

At eleven, tme to the clock as a man of bnai- 
nesa should be, De Benham was shown in. 

Mr Hardwicke received him with a cnrions 
jiuxtureof ci/iretffl^iTienf andembarraBsaieat, and 
placed a chair for him near the fire. De Ben- 
ham, ehivenng, stretched his liands toward the 
flame , and Mr Hardwicke saw that he looked 
pale, and that bis hands were thin and transpar- 

" It IS a bitter morning, my lord," he said. 

" Bitter mdeed, replied De Benbam. 

"But we are 10 December now; and winter 
should be wintry ' 

' Just bo, said De Benbam, dreamily. 

And there the conversation dropped. Mr. 
Hardwicke coughed, fidgeted, stirred the fire, 
knew not what to say next. Presenlly De Ben- 
liam looked np 

" Theie 13 one point Mr, Hardwicke, "he said, 
"upon which we had better understand each 
other at once After what took place last even- 
ing at your house, there will, of course, be occa- 
sions when I must take my father's title, and do 
my best t« sustain it worthily. But here I am 
pl^n Tempie De Benham— your supercargo — at 
your disposal, and snbject to your commands. " 

"Then yonr lordship proposes to go on—" 



with tl 



I I bare 



Undoubtedly." 

" And to ventnre ont agmn with the Stormi/ 
Ffh-eir 

"Probably. But it is npon that subject that 
I have come bore to consult you to-day," 

" It is the one subject I am myself most anx- 
ious to discuss, "replied the mercbaut, taking from 
under the paper-weight the letter he had previ- 
onsly laid aside, " Do me the favor to read this, 
my lord. It is from my agent in Liverpool. 
He t«ila me that the Stormy Petrel wiD be ready 












week," 



De Benham took the letter, read, aud return- 
ed it without a word. Mr. Hardwicke looked at 
him amtioualy, 

"It will, of course, be an immense satisfa. 
to me," said he, "if you decide to go. I should 
no longer have any confidence in the speculation 
if you were to withdraw from it." 

De Benham, gnawing the ends of his mus- 
tache, as was his wont when tliinking earnestly, 
paused before replying, 

" Mr, Hardwicke," he said at length, " I will 
be plain with you. The one thii^ necessary to 
me above all other things is — money. Without 
it, I can do nothing. With it, I can do much 
that is to me of the highest importance, " 

"Naturally — naturally," murmured 
Hardwicke, "A nobleman must have n 
to keep up hia rank in society." 

" I am not thinking of society," said De 
ham, with a flash of scornful impatience ; ' 
yet of my rank. I am thinking of an honorable 



I to be rescued from oblivioa — of a mined 
home to be rebuilt — of old territorial rights to 
be repurchased. For these things I most have 
money — more than I may hope ever to earn as 
supercargo on board the Stomig PelreL " 

Mr. Hardwicke smiled a doubtful smile. 

"Yonr lordship, I think, has not hitherto had 

Dch to complain of," he said. "There are not 

many occupations in which sixty thousand pounds 

ma; be nuide in six months without employment 

of capital," 

" True — but I am now a capitalist." 

Mr. Hardwicke looked grave. 

"I had hoped," he said, "for permission to 
Fer your lordship the benefit of my experience 

the matter of investments. You could not do 
better, for instance, than repurchase old family 
property— or worse than embark your Srst gains 
in any kind of hazardous speculation. For my- 
self, I have always regarded speculation in the 
light of an eipeusive amusement, and specula- 
tion in earnest as simple insanity. When, for 
example, I embarked in our late enlerpiise, I 
was prepared to lose lif^ thousand pounds. 
But had that sum constituted the whole, or near- 
ly the whole of my capital, I would as soon have 
gone through the Bankruptcy Conrt as risk it in 
the Slormi/ Petrel. But 1 beg your pardon, mj 
lord. I am offering an unsolicited advice." 

"You speak like a friend, Mr. Hardwicke, 
and I am grateful 10 you. " 

" At all eients, I speak candidly," 

"So candidly, that Iwill be equally candid 
with you. It is my present intention to buy up, 
if possible, so much of the Benhampton estate 
as comprised originally the home farm, ^le pork, 
the church, and the castle ruins. I hope I may 
strike this bargain for about fifteen thousand 
pounds. Having lied up so much of my capital, 
I think I am justified in speculating with the reel." 

"I would earnestly recommend your lord- 
ship to consider the matter very fully first, "said 
tbe merchant. 

" Good Heavens ! whafelse have I been doing 
but considering it, day and night, for months 
past ?" exclaimed De Benham, getting up impa- 
tiently, aud walking to and fro about the room, 

"1 think, my lord, you said yon wished to 
consult with me on this subject," said Mr. Hard- 
ivicke. " If so, wilt you give me some idea of 
your plans?" 

"I have no actual plans as yet," replied De 
Benham. " I have projects — which are, how- 
ever, dependent on the results of my visit t« Ben- 
hamplon. And I have a proposal to make to 



Mr, Hardwicke declared his readiness to 1 
to any proposal that " his loi'dship" might m 
BO De Benham resumed his seat and procet 
veiy clearly and eamesdy, and at some length, to 
explain his wishes. He began by reminding Mr. 
Hardwicke that his (De Benham's) ca)>ital was as 
yet bat partially realized. Of the last two car- 
goes of cotton only a small quantity had hitherto 
been sold; and the rest, in accordance with his 
own advice, was being held back till such time as 
there should be a-still further rise in the market. 
Twenty thousand of his gains — perhaps more 
— were therefore locked up in Mr, Hai'dwicke's 
Liverpool warehouse ; so that, supposing he in- 
vested flB,0(M) in thepurchaseof land, he would 
have only £25,000 in prasent money to tisk in 
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Epecnlatioi 
two waj-B i 

possibly conduct his speeulationa — one way being 
entirely (o Beparate hia iDlerestB from those of 
Mr. Ilardwicke; to buy, or hire, a sm&ll ewift 
steamer (numbers of wbicb were already being 
built for this very work on the Mersey and the 
Clvde), and go on running the blockitde at hia 
own exclusive risk and profit — the other way be- 
ing to associate himself with Mr. Hsrdwicbe on 
equal terms; become a joint proprietor in the 
Sionny Petrel, and carry on the trade for their 
mutual beneiit. 

"It is scarcely necessary for me to point out the 
advantages or disadyant^GS that might result to 

Cirself, Mr. Hardwicke," he said, "ftom this 
t arrangement. Entertaining k, you would 
insure the benefit of my past expenence ; and 
jonr loss, in case of capture, would be diminish- 
ed by one-half. On the other hand, you would 
doubtless find no difficulty in securing the serr- 
li^es of an able supercargo, and your gains would 
be double. It is for you, as a man of business, 
to balance the proa and ams, and mate yoar 
election. " 

Mr. Hardwicke leaned back in bia chair, half 
closed his eyes, and deUberated. 

" When do you propose to go down to Ben- 
hampton, my lord? be asked. 

"ThiseTening." 

" You will not remain there very long ?" 

" I propose staying the whole of to-morrow, 
and retaniing either by a night train or by some 
very early train the following morning. Would 
you like to take till then, Mr. Hardwicke, to con- 
sider my proposal ?" 

"I shonld. And, in the mean Ume, I* will 
also eonuder whether some less hazardous and 
laboriouB road to fortune might not be open to 

De Benham shook his bead. 

" I think I have exhausted conjecture on that 
Bcore,"he said. "This is a golden opportunity 
— snch a golden opfArtunity aa none of us need 
hope to see again ; and we must make the most 
of it while it lasts." 

And then he rose to take his leave. 

" Will you dine with us, my lord, the day of 
your return?" said Mr. Hardwicke. "I will 
take care that no one else is invited, and then we 
can talk these matters over in the evening. " 

To this invitation De Beoham replied that he 
should be happy to do bo, unless detained in 
Monmouthshire; in which case, however, he 
would telegrqih to Mr. Hardwidte at Strathd- 
lan House, 

"By-the-way, my lord," said the merchant, 
" I have, as you desired, opened an account for 
yon at my banker's, and lodged on deposit in 
your name the sum due to you on our last divi- 
sion of proSts. I have also placed the sum of 
£2500 to your current account— as a lestimonial, 
if you will peimit me to say so, of the gratitude 
and admiration with which I regard your gallant 
conduct in the recapture of the Stormi/ Petrel. " 

" Mr, Hardwicke!" 

"This is your pass-booh," conlinaed the oth- 
er. " Ton will find your deposit recdpt in the 

" Bnt it is impossible that I should accept this 

presait." 

" Fray do not say so ; do Dot even call it a 



present It is entirely yo 
of business on both sides. 



■' Mj lord, I am not gei 
ing what any other sbipK 
similar circumstances. I 
for this purpose; half ol 
should be yours; £16W 
Captain Frank Hay; ani 
tween the engineer and t 
me that tMs was an eqn 

" And your cousin Arc 
full share, and, when I wt 
in all the work and the di 

' ' I have not forgotten 
lord," replied the mercli 
" 1 have raised hia Bala>7. 

' ' Give him this money, 
money which you offer n 
"He deserves it, Mr. Hi 
any man on board ; and 
gi^ from your hands with 
pies which compel me to i 

"Perhaps if I were to < 

e other form you woi 

vorahly," said the mercha 

"No, Mr. Hardwicke, 

direct personal interesi 
Stormy Petrel, and in ass 
ship I was protecting that ii 
1 deserve no reward, and 

Mr. Hardwicke bowed. 

" I have no alternative 
refusal, my lord," he sail 
may dissent from yoar pr( 
""'offended you." 

' I should be ashamed < 

' With regard, howei'ei 

Would it give yon the 

~ " 'e him a sharer "~ """' 

It would give 
Hardwicke." 

"Then I will put faim < 

De Benham was deli^ 
been still better pleased h 
bled ; but he was delighi 
said so openly and warml} 

"I wish yoo eveir si 
shire, my lord," sud Mr. I 
look forward to the bono 
dinner on Thursday." 

'Many thanks, ''aaidl 
the door. 

But I should hardly h 
yet strong enough to trave 

"Strong enough, Mr. I 
I am strong enough to go 
rato again without stoppin 

And then they shook hi 

Arriving at home after a 
iuT« later, he found the 
with Sowen hke a summt 
table a basket of hot-honsi 
"Why, Mutter I" he 
"has Jupiter descended 
of camellias ?" 

' They are from yoar J 
liady De Benbam. n zed 
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[lor her acqaaint- 

r% and fmiu are 
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!isB Hardwicke i 



ie of those things. 
Lther pnise-prood 

lot overdressed. 
I am bonnd to 



t, and with some 
d — yelion, anti- 
one of those she 
■B of her married 
ei-ing the gales, 
^tratheltaa House 



ivith a leaden sky 
1 blowing, pat on 
eler wlio came in 
aring, after a long 
tireal^st in Mon- 
niles in a jolting 
down to the vil- 

i Spititleas beast 
ilreel, and pulled 
lied the "Three 
, he had seldom 
y. He dighted, 
a ; " bade the fly- 
pare to wuisome 
Ind hia wa; up to 

back through it, 
igreeablj than at 
dirty and dilapi- 
ta and pools and 
iree women whom 



he saw standing at their doors, and the half doz- 

«n sqnalid children playing at the comers, looked 
uchly and sullen ; and the low stone bridge whicfa 
he had to cross in order lo strike up toward the 
castle hill spanned a slnggish rivolet, foul and 
fetid as an open sewer. All this, he told faim' 
felf, showed how much a great proprietor was 
needed in the place. Spendthrifts and courtiers 
and absentees, the De Benhams of the Georgian 
era had, doubtless, been bad landlords, one and 
all ; BO that not even a tradition of better times 
would probably be found surviving among these 
poor folks. Bat there had been better times — 
there mast have been better times — when the 
lord of the soil lived among and for his tenants, 
and was beloved and honored by them, as a fine 
old English nobleman should be. It would be 
a grand thing, a thing worth working and living 
for, to bring those .days back again — to pnU 
down these miserable hovels ; tobniJd; to drain; 
to plant; to establish schools; to pay good wages ; 
to make the people healthy and happy ! 

Dreaming thus, De Benham scaled that windy 
height, on the verge of which, shattered and 
slr^gling, the long line of mined battlements 
lifted its gray profile to the wintry sky. 

He climbed slowly, for the bill on this side 
was ste^ and he soon became tired and out of 
breath. Having reached the level of the walls, 
he fell he could go no farther wiihont resting; 
so, cold as it was, he sat down for a few moments 
under the lee of a projecting bnttress. Dedded- 
ty, he was not aa good at a hill as he would have 
been two months back ! 

All thi»hill.Gide, it was pltun to see, had once 
been included in the park ; and yonder, in the 
direction laithest from the village, the bounda- 
ries had evidently extended for some distance 
along the valley. (stately clumps of elm and 
beech, now leafless, were scattered over ihe 
ground i and some three or four very ancient 
oaks — as old, perhaps, as Heme's oak at Wind- 
sor or EUzaheth's oak at Hatfield— s^ll nitb 
gnarled and knotted rool« clung painfiilly to 
the aoiL The approach to the castle was on 
the other side, and there had once been an ave- 
nue; but of this only a few trees now remained. 
De Benham, while resting those few minutes, 
planned a new road that should wind round the 
base and across the elope of the hill ; planted it 
with youugtrees; and saw, in his mitid s eye, the 
red deer browsing once again in the aummel 

Presently he rose and went round to the front, 
entering the castle precincts by what had once 
been a grand old Norman gateway. Hence his 
way to that side of the beep in which the bmilj 
lived lay through the yard.; past the stack-yard, 
which was full of stacks; and the barns, which 
were fast shut and padlocked ; and the sheds, in 
which the great blue and red wagons were drawn 
up side by side, like boats on a sea-beach. 

De Benham looked round, half expecting to 
see Farmer Bowstead's burly figure emer^ng 
from some of the onl-buildings ; but, instead of 
the master of the place, he saw only a few cocks 
and hens scratching about Che gate of Che stack- 
yard, a large mastilF half asleep in hia kennel, 
and an old man tottering toward the stables with 
a load of straw apon his back. Altogether there 
was an air of great quiet — a look almoet of Snn- 
day, about the place. Every thing seemed at 
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re«t, as it were, and put itmtj. The very dog 
jnst lifted np hia nose bdiI laid ic down again — 
too lazy to b&A at Che Btranger. 

Wondering somewhat at the stillness, De Ben- 
ham then crossed the inner quadrangle, went 
straight up to the smart green door, and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened almost immediately Sy 
a tall young woman in black, who, being aaked 
if Mr. Bowstead was at home, drew back hastily, 
called some one from the parlor, and went up 
stairs with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

A big, hearty-looking man, also io black, then 
came ont, bowed gravely, and said : 

' ' My brother is dead, Hii. He was buried 
yesterday." 

De Benbam, shocked at the question he had 
asked, apoii^zed for his intrusion. 

" It is no inlrnaion, Sir," replied the big man. 
" Will you be pleased to walk in ?" 

"I had no idea that I was coming (o a house 
of monming," sajd De Benham. "I aught not 

"Oh yea, Sir — come in by all means. Are 
yon from Monmonth ?" 

" I am from London. I came down by the 

The big man looked at him somewhat cnri- 
onsty, and preceded him into the parlor, where 
two more young women in deep mourning were 
seated by Uie window at some kind of black nee- 
dle-work. 

"A gentleman from London, my dears," said 
the uncle. 

They both rose, and courlesied. De Benham 
took off his hat. 

"And now. Sir," said the big man, "what will 
you take?" 

De Benham protested that he needed nothing, 
having breakfasted at Monmouth. 

"Mine," he said, besilatingly, "ia purely a 
business Yiait." 

()no of the Miss BowsCeads had already placed 
an arm-chair for him by the fire, ivhile the other 
brought out wine and cake from the side-board. 

" Business or pleasure, ^>ir, it's all one, " replied 
he who acteA as host. " You're bound to want 
a snap by this time. What ! no more than that ? 
Well, we dine at one." 

The two girls now gathered np tbdr work, and 



prepared to leave the r 
something to her nnele ii 
passed his cha\r. 

" What I have to say ca 
urged De Benham. uneas 
if you will take a 



The elder said 









in be said any where," 
lily. " Out of doors, 
Dugh the ruins ?" 
,n the way here. Sir. My nieces 
are now going up to prepare your room. What 
have yon done with your things? Are they down 
at the ' Three Bottles ?' " 

This old-woild hospitality — so free — so trust- 
ful — so biblical in its unqnestioning simplicity — 
proffered as heartily in time of tronble as in time 
of joy — and proffered, moreover, betbre ever the 
stranger had told his name or mission— struck 
De Benham with a sort of delightful wonder. 
He excused himself, however, by declaring his in- 
tenlioQ of returning to London by the night train ; 
whereupon the Miss Bowsleads retired, leaving 
him with their ancle. 

"I ought Kibe^n, " he said, "by introducing 



myself. My ni 



is De Benham. 



"Yea — I am a des 

"Really, Sir? W 
wasn't one of those o! 

"1 was down here 
last," continued the y< 
look me all over the r 
late Mr. Bowetead wt 

" Yes, Sir. Maiih 
btodier. I am Mark 

' ' And my object i 
De Benham went oi 
Mr. Bowstead would 
property." 



yon tt 



''To part from it?' 
mean— town it 1 
Yes. To sell it. 

"Humph! And I 

" Myself." 

Mr. Mark Bowsles 
stared bard at the fir< 
ed a gleam of satiafai 
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ing you as yonr brott 
De Benham. 

" Certainly. I an 
resentative. T am on 
l«rs, and the guardiai 

De Benham (hen ] 
being a descendant ol 
he had long desired t 
joining lands; but tl 

to that effecL Beini 
tion to offer any rea 
and being, moreover 
England, he was mrx 
proposals were likelj 
reception from the pr 
Meanwhile Mr. Ms 
went on brightening 
De Benham paused t- 
smiled. He said at ' 
to dispose of the plac 
could do better for hi: 
continue to live there i 
the land should contii 
benefit was difGcnlt i 
wos what had been pn 
it — considering that 
young girls, likely, p 
divided interests — ih 
Not (he least of ihesi 
that he, Mr. Mark Bo 
pen manufacturer at 
of agricultural 
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e-draiDag«, guano, and the 

outd bare to be considered 

1 and deliberation, tbe mom- 
il one o'clock De Benham 
lospilalitf of the fitnn-honse 
Bowatead (doc evea in be- 
I ot tbe good-looking scran- 
ir best crape and paramatta, 
! fluttered to find that their 
liam of the ancient De Baa- 
rummaged tbe old coffers 
I old family records, till, as 
' ■ ' id made "regoli 
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„_..ies, acbievementB, 
eadless and noseless barons 
implon Church as if tbey — 
il Matilda — were not Bow- 
ies De Benharos "of that 
tnew; and profound in pio- 
irence for tbe name and race, 
here a ;ear and a half ago, " 
It nigh^ after the visitor was 
J it welL We never saw 
&ther was Bo vexed tbat he 



bit of ( 



r said he v 
ned BeUo. 
nan — quite a i'elhaiu or an 

hat he's heir to tbe title,"! 

nngest of the three. 

bers only laughed. Mattj, 

imantic— Matty was always 

n disguise. 

, "said Miss Bowslead, "he 

licate. I'm sure he's not 

traveling again all night in 

ftter, however, there came to 
t square-shaped business let- 
j posl^-paper in a clear en- 
:ter purporting to come from 
n in tbe City, wherein it was 
; in tba interests of their cli- 
haro, Mesars. Balfour and 
le honor to send thdr junior 
h on a certain day, there to 
tb the soUcitors and execu- 
:hew Bowstead, Esquire, re- 
id purchase of such portion 
estates as bad passed into 
lid Matthew Bowstead, and 
tie-deeds of the same. 
Bcclumed Miss Matty, tri- 



ms 1 And to think that w< 
I of pork and a pair of chick- 
le best dinner-service on tbt 



in love ; others drift into it ; 
Most of us drift into it. It 
i^day, commonplace nay of 



this nineteenth centnir; probably the sa^t way, 

certainly the least troublesome. As to falling 
in love — liter^ly pitching headlong over the prec- 
ipice at the first tones of n winsome voice, m 
the first shaft from a pair of bright eyes — that, in 
troth, is an accident that now rarely happens in 
real life, llie era of impulse is almost gone by. 
Tbe times grow daily more prosaic. As the 
earth's crust goes on cooling, our blood cools 
with it. We come into the world older than did 
our fathers and grandfathers before ns, and eacb 
generation is soberer than the last. Hence we 
no longer " fall" in love. Hence the very phrase, 
"love at first sight," is well-nigh out of date. 

But although most people drift into it and few 
tumble into il, yet there are many who walk into 
it ; and walking into love is a d^tinct phase of 
the disease. A man walks into love as he goes 
through an alley which be knows to be infected 
with fever— because it lies in his road ; because 
he is loo lazy or too caieless to take the longer 
way round ; because, perhaps, he even some- 
what relishes the sense of danger. 

Thus it was that Archie walked into love with 
Miss Alleyne. lie did it deliberaiely, with his 
eyes open, conscious of his peril, yet making no 
effort to avoid it. The mischief was not yet 
done when he parted from her in the library mat 
evening at Sttathellan House; but tbe tr^n was 
laid, and it needed but the tiniest spark to ex- 
plode it. Instead of keeping out of the way of 
that spark, however, he marched, as it were, 
straight into the fire. 

Having asked and obtuned leave to call at 
Campden Hill the following day, he went home 
to his lodgings in Great Ormond Street, and sat 
with his feet on the fender half the night, smok- 
ing innnmerable pipps, and thinking of the old 
days at Cillingford. How bright Miss Alleyne 
was then — how arch, how gay, how happy! He 
could see her now, in her light summer dress, 
fiitting down the path by tbe river, presiding 
over the tea, trying to look grave at the whist 
table. He could abnost hear the soft music of 
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her voice as she read aload, sitting in the shade 
of the tent while Mr. AUe^ne was painting. 
And then her smile — what a flrxid of snoBliine 
broke from her lips when she smiled ! 

Archie used m be jealous of Miss AllGjns in 
those Cillingforil davs, so that the magic of her 
smile and the music of her voice brought him lit- 
tle pleasure at the time. He remembered all 
this now. He even remembered that her gay&j 
used sometimes to jar upon him. Good Heav- 
ens! what an insensible brute he must have been t 
Should he ever see her look so and smile so 
again! Ue feared — never. And then, loyal as 
it waa bis nature to be, he occused his friend bil^ 
terl/. This, he told himself, was De Benham's 
' work. This was the sacrifice that De Benhom 
had offered np to ambition. Thinking thus, Ar- 
chie's heart was filled with pitj, and sympathy, 
and indignation. He wonld fain have consti- 
tuted himself Miss Allej^e's champion, even 
though it should be to defend ber against his 
friend. But she would accept no cbampioo. She 
could not.be brought to admit that De Benham 
was in the wrong. She was even ready, despite 
the logic of facts, to take part against herself, 
and do battle for the man she loved. For that 
slie stiU loved 
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ml, u 
said Archie, filling his pipe 
afresh, and addressing himself to the Turk's 
head which foimad the bowl thereof as if it were 



familiar friend — " but then, you see, that's the 
imen. They're so awfully faithfnL 
itler a bit to ibem whether a fellow's 
kind or nnkind to them ; whether he's true, or 
whether he's false. They love him because he's 
himself— nothing bnt that. If he was ever so 
fond of them and he only happened to be some- 
body else, they wouldnt care a pin for him. 
Ho; not if he was a hero out of a novel!" 

Thei'e was something so profound in this re- 
flection that it carried Archie completely out of 
his depth. The mora he pondered and pnzzled 

At length the fire waxed low and the pipe was 
again smoked ont ; and (hen he lookM at his 
watch, and finding that it was just three o'clock 
in the morning, went off to bed. 

Now it is evident that any prudent man who 
found his thoQghts running in such grooves as 
these, and yet was convinced that the lady of 
whom he was thinking had given away her heart 
for good and all to another, would have uiken 
timely counsel with himself and have withdrawn 
beyond the reach of temptation. He would not, 
for instance, have kept his appointment the next 
day at Kensington. But Archie was not a pru- 
dent man. He not only kept his appointment, 
but in order to keep it with especial eclat he 
plunged into all kinds of lavish expenses, such 
as new gloves, new boots, a new Paris hat, the 
bluest of blue cravats, and the horsiest ot 
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borgealioe pint. Nor was tMs bU. He nent to 
a cenun liverf-slable near (ireal Unnond Street, 
and there hired a rotired hnnlor — a somewhat 
gaunt, bat tolerablj decent animal; and thna 
mounted, rode Hoberly and circumspect!^ down 
to KensingloQ. Soberlj and circumapaolly, not 
bCL-auBe he was aneteady in his saddle, or uncer- 
tain of his reins, or afraid for any aimilar reasons 
to spar on his gallant steed ; bnt becanse it had 
rained heavily the nigbl before, and, the roads be- 
ing deep with slush and mire, he was fain to pre- 
sent himself before Miss Allejme with as few 
splashes as might be. Far Archie, though a City 
man, rode creditably, and looked rather well on 
horseback. 

He found Miss Alleyrie alone, which was de- 
lightful ; and she told htm she had been expect- 
ing Mm, nhich was still more delightful Then 
he took a chair at the opposite side of the hearth, 
and looked at her as she sat there in her dark 
winiec dress with the flicker of the fire-light on 
her cheek. 

Presently Miss AUeyne led the conversation to 
the subject of the Slormg Petrel 

' ' 1 have been wishing that you would come 
some day and tell me about it, she said, "ever 
since I heard you were back in England." 

"Hare yon really?" said Archie, in a flatter 
of gratiticalion. 

"And in last night's crowd convenation was 
impossible." 

"Quite impossible." 

"Yon must have so much to tdl that h inter- 
esting," said Misa AUeyne. 

' ' What, about the rec^tore ?" 

"About the — the voyage aliogeiher." 

Archie twisted his hat and looked infinitely 
perplexed. 

"I'm a bad hand al describing," said he. 
"Ill send you last Saturday's Skootiny Star 
instead. There's a splendid account of the whole 
att'air in it, written by Charley Benltett — a friend 
of mine." 

"I had rather hear yonr own account, Mr. 
Blyth,"said Miss AUeyne. 

'' Well, it is almost mine. I supplied the 
facts." 

Miss Alleyue sighed. No newspe.per narrative 
would tell her wiiat she watited M know. 

" We bad a terrible storm, you know, after we ' 
h^d got possession of the vessel," said Aj'chie. ' 
"I neter knew what a storm was till then. If 
yon had only seen the waves 1 they were almost 
black, and they rose higher than our masts," 

"Was it the next day?" asked Miss AUeyne. 

"No; the fourth day. Yon would have 
thought the sea and sky wera coming together 
to destroy us." 

"And this mas while he lay ill!" she said, 
shuddering. 

Then a light broke in upon Archie's mind, 
and he understood why Miss AUeyne had wished 
to see him ever since his return. 

"Ah," he said; "yon would like me to tell 
you about his illness! 

She looked down. Her color rose; her lip 
trembled. 

" He might hare died, you know," she said, 
half apoiogelitaily. 

"Well, yes; he might — and he very nearly 
did. But then, after aU, you see, he didn't," re- 
plied Archie, 



And then, very patiently and circmnEtantially, 
he went back over the oft-luld tale. He told 
how De Benham, being wounded, went on day 
ai^r day, taking his share of work and refusing 
to admit that he sutTered ; how he was found lying 
on the deck, insensible, the evening of that fbm-th 
day, when the stonn was over ; how, even af ira' 
this, he rose and went about his duties the next 
morning, till at length his limbs wonld bear him 
up no longer ; how, as each succeeding day 
passed by, he lay in his narrow bed, now burn- 
ing, now shivering, sometimes feebly conadooa, 
sometimes dehrious, with no doctor save iJie cap- 
tain, and no nurse but Archie ; how, when they 
ac length reached Fayal, and tlie Slormg Petrel, 
battered, disabled, trailing her wounded fin, 
Btm^led wearily into the port of Horta, tbey 
sent fur medical aid, believing all the time that 
it was too late, and that his last hour was almost 
come ; how, the vessel being now at anchor and 
all quiet on board, he fell tbat very nigbl into a 
profound sleep, that lasted twelve boars ; woke 
free from fever ; was carried ashore in a litter ; 
nursed by a sister from the convent ; and given 
back to life, as it seemed, by a miracle — all this 
Archie told of De Becham; and if, as he said 
of himself, he was a bad hand at describing, he 
at all events made up in earnestness what he 
waiued in eloquence. He tried to remembor and 
detail every little incident that he thought could 
interest her, even to the first day when his pa- 
tient came down from his bedroom, and the first 
drive he was able to take in a sort of carriole, 
lent by tbe governor of the island. 

" It was such a lovely place for an invalid to 
recover in, "said Archie; "and anch aclimatBl 
Never too hot; and fanned by the most delicious 
sea-breezes, morning and evening. The people 
are a sort of fropical Fortnguese, Tbey were 
gathering in the grapes while we were there ; and 
there you saw the vineyards al! reaching up the 
hill-sicles; andgroves of oranges,aDd lemons, and 
palms — and lien, on the slopes inland, between 
tbe sea and the mountains, there were fields di- 
.vided by hedgerows, just like the coast of Hamp- 
shire ; and above these, on higher ground, 
miles and miles of chestnut wood; and then, 
highest of all, the great pnrple peaks that 
had once been volcanoes. I climbed one of 
those peaks one day, and went down into the 
empty crater. It was like a huge green basin 
lined with forest trees ; and down at the bottom 
was a plain of rich pasture. And then, In the 
middle of the plain, there arose another little 
cone covered with trees and bushes." 

" Did you go alone ?" asked Miss AUeyne. 

"No; 1 had a guide, " 

Then, suddenly apprehending her meaning, 
Archie added : 

"It waswhenDeBenham was getting better, 
yoQ know. I started at daybreak— hours betbre 
he was awake." 

" He was not yet strong enough 1« go with 
you?" 

" Ho waa never strong enough logo any where 
while we were in the island," said Archie. "Be 
wouldn't wait to get strong. He was only just 
able to walk with tbe help of my arm when we 
stalled for home again." 

" And where yoa lodged, could yon see those 
mountains and all that beautiful countiy from 
your windows?" asked Miss AUeyne. 
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"Yes; there was a sort of litlla rine-I 
running all ronnd tha house ; uid 1 used lo \ 
hia couch out Ihew every mominK, bo thi 
could tie in the shade aud watch the aea, and 
the (ORD, and the hills all day long." 

"And Hometimes you used to read to him?' 

" Yes, when I could get any thing English 
read. And then, too, I used to go down to the 
port and pick up little scraps of news from the 
sailors, to amuse him. Ue wasn't a bit dull, 
M iss Alleyne. Nobody could be dull in anch a 
beautiful place as Fajal." 

"Nor with so kind a, friend always at hand. 
How good jou have been lo him, Mr. Bljih!" 

But Archie wonld not hear his own praises. 

"Oh no!" he excbumed. "There is no 
merit in doing any thing for those one loves. 
De Benham is my best friend. Or rather," he 
added, sadly, "he was my best friend before I 
knew he was a lord. " 

" Nay, I hope he will be yoar best friend, and 
you hi:;, Mr. BIytfa, all your lives long, " said Miss 
AUeyne. "Ue will need you more than ever 

Archie shook his head. 

"If he needs me he will have ma, "replied 
" But he won't need me, Miss Alleyne. i shall 
drop out of his life now, I know. Besidea- 

He woe going 10 say, " Besides, he will be olf 
again before long ;" bat he checked himself, n 
10 give her pain. 

" And besides what ?" asked Miss Alleyne. 

"I — I scarcely know — except, perhaps, that a 
man is happier when be chooses his friends from 
among bis equals." 

With this Archie rose to go; and Miss Al. 
leyne fold him that he must come again, when 
her father should be at home. 

"And then, "she said, "I shall expect to hear 
more about jonr travels, Mr. Blyth. Yon don't 
know how much your advenlurea have interested 
me. Besides," she added, artfully, "yon relate 
them so well." 

Archie blushed and stammered something, he 
scarcely knew what. 

"Good-by, then. I shall tell m; father that 
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Then Miss Alleyne gave him a smile that al- 
most turned his heail upon the spot; and away 
he went, with his ears tingling and his heart in 
his mouth. 

Meanwhile the retired hunter was marching 
majestically up and down outside the boose, un- 
der the care and guidance of a small shoe-black 
in a scarlet blouse. Having dismissed this hum- 
ble equerry, Archie sprang into the saddle, ad- 
ministered a sly dig with his oif spur, so causing 
his.aleed to prance and caper like a fiery Peg- 
asus in sight of Miss Atlcyne's window, and 
then cantered off toward the Park. 

I'resently the canter subsided into a walk, and 
Archie fell into a brown-study. 

It had been a delightful visit while it lasted, 
and Miss Alleyne had been charming. She had 
made him talk, she had listened to him, praised 
him, invited him to go again, smiled upon him 
likeanangeL He left her presence in a rapture of 
delight. But now the rapture had subsided, and 
he began to see of how much worth these pleas- 
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no ; to one who owped no friends or scqnaint- 
nncaa in London there was no resound Bave ba- 
zars and pictaie-galteriee, and sooner than un- 
dertake BDCb an expeditiun alone. Lady De Ben- 
ham wonld hare faced a whole legion of," City 
madams." So, half apprehensive, half deflanl, 
whollj relactant, she staid at home, and awaited 
Misa Hardwicke's viaii. 

Thus the morning and afternoon wore on, and 
at ever? soand of wheels she looked np, dreading 
to Gee ^at yellow carnage at the door ; for Lady 
De Benham had quite made up her mind that 
it must be a yellow carriage, and that the liv 
and all connected with it most be of tbe showiest 
and gaudiest kind. Then it began to grow duak, 
and still no Miss Hardwicke made her appear- 

And now, with all a woman's inconsiatency. 
Lady De Beiiham began to be angiy with her 
for not coming. Had not she, the elder lady, 
the married lady, the lady of title, accepted thia 
MisG Hardwicke's present; sent her card in ac. 
knowledgment thereof; sent it, moreover, by the 
hands of her son ; and was it not obvionaly Miss 
Hardwicke's plitce to call npon her the next day 
in person 7 That she did not do so proved, of 
course, that she was ignorant of the usages of so- 
ciety; bnt after all, was not such ignorance to 
be expected from her? 

rlu9t, however, as the dnsk was deepening and 
the lamp-lighter was coming round, a little, plain, 
dark blue brougham drew up quietly at the gate, 
and Miss Hardwicke, nnattended by even a sin- 
gle footman, let herself oat, and knocked aofUy 
at the door. It was not yet so dark outside bi 
that Lady De Benham could see how plain an 
unpreleudtng the little carriage was, and bow 
equally plain and'onpretending was the dress of 
the lady alighting from it> Was it possible that 

this should be the "City madam" of her i: 

inings ? 

Then, involuntarily holding her breath, she 
heard a low, grave voice asking for her by name ; 
and then the parlor door opened, and Miss Hard- 
wicke, announced by the lodging-house servant, 

The first greetings were gone throngh almost 
in silence. Lady De Benham, dnttered for the 
moment by this derangement of all her precon- 
ceived ideas, put out her hand somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, murmured an inandible welcome, and 
motioned her visitor toward a chair beside the 
fire. Miss Hardwicke, courteous and Belf-poa- 
Bessed, with just the right shade of deference in 
her manner, look the profifered seat. 

The ordinary commonplaces having been ex- 
changed, the conversation turned upon Ibe affair 
of the Stormg Petrel. Miss Hardwicke alluded 
to ' ' the masterly stratagem by which Lord Do 
Benham recovered possession of the ressel." 
Temple's mother spoke in praise of Archilald 
Blyth, and of the share he had borne in the dan- 
gers and hardships of (he voyage. 

" I feel that I have been guilty of some injus- 
tice toward Archie," said Miss Hardwicke. 
" Knowing that be was not clever, I gave him 
credit fbr nothing bnt a good temper and a light 

" I think we are all too apt to gauge people's 
hearts by their heads," replied Lady De Benham. 
" I underrated Mr. Blyth when first Temple bo- 
came acquainted with him at that little church 



in the City. I am ashamed to remember it now. 
But for his devotion, my son might hare died at 
the Azores." 

"It is something to hare a talent for friend- 
Bbip," said Miss Hardwicke. 

"It is an uncommon taWt." 

" That is because it is a monopoly in the hands 
of the men." 

" Nay, I hope not that." 

" HiscoTT would seem to show it. All the il- 
luittious friendships of antiqidty are men's friend- 

" Beginning with Cain and Abel," said Lady 
De Benham. 

Miss Hardwicke emiied. 

"We are told they were brothers," she said; 
"bnt not, I think, chat they were friends. The 
rtile of life seems to point die other way." 

It was Lady De Benham'a torn to smile now. 
She loved a spice of satire. In the old days, 
when heart and pocket were Ugltt together, her 
son's talk used to bubble over with epigram. Bnt 
those days were past. Wealth had evaporated 
wit, and epigram died off tlie surface of bis talk 
when Cotton was infused into bis system. Hiis, 
however, was according to the nature of things. 
Unto few men is it given to serreMirth and Mam- 
mon,' and, smite as one may, no flint that ever 
came Oat of a chalk-bed will strike sparks from 
gold. Lady De Benham (who, because her ways 
were secluded, loved to have amusement broo^t 
home to her in the form of entertaining conversa- 
tion) missed the pungent sayings and Qashes of 
merriment of those pleasant times. And bo, 
finding that MisB Hardwicke could talk, and that 
her talk had in it just that coveted streak of 
satire, the elder lady smiled. The smite heralded 

"I have not yet thanked yon, Miss Hard- 
wicke," she said, for these beantiful flowers. I 
look round the room and fancy it is summer. " 

" I hope you will let me perpetaale that illu- 
sion till May," said Miss Hardwicke. 

Lady De Benham froze again, suddenly. E3ie 
could accept a civility, and accept it gracionsly; 
but that it should be proposed to lay her niKler a 
long series of Bimilar obligations — this, surely, 
was too much like a liberty ! 

Miss Hardwicke saw her error, and hastened 

"Or, rathOT, I wonld hope so," she added, 
with considerable self-possession, " if I were not 
a stranger. As a atrionger, I am not, of coarse, 
entitled to usurp the privileges of Lady De Beo- 
ham's friends." 

To this emendation a scarcdy perceptible bow 
was the only reply. Lady De Braiham (hawed 
not as rapidly as she froze. 

Then came some more cotfflnonplaces — Uus 
lime about ZoUenstrasse and life in Germany ; 
and presently Miss Hardwicke rose a> take her 
leave. All this time I<Bdy De Benham remained 
Mgid and dignified. She had smiled once ; hat 
she was not going to smile again, Mias Hard- 
tvicke, meanwhile, had her rj)ap d'etat in reserve. 

"Lady De Benham," she said, when about 
-way to the door, " I have brought something 
imething which I think will have an interest 
for you — a reUc~" 
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" If, my lord, yon are deWrmined to go — " 

"1 am determined to go," said De Benbam. 

" At no matter what coat of health — " 

"At all costs." 

"Then I am willing to fall in with your pro- 
posal. You can, if you deeira U, became part 
proprietor of (he Siomiy Petrel, and equal part- 
ner with myself in the risks and profits of all fu- 
ture expeditions." 

"That ia well." 

It was the evening of the day of De Benham's 
return from Benhampton. He had that very 
aftomooQ been lying upon hia bed in an almost 
fainting state for more than two boora, but, 
rallying by sheer force of will, bad risen and 
dressed in time to keep his appointment at 
Strathellan House. Ha was now sitting face to 
face with Mr. Hardwicbe, in ■ huge easy-chair 
before Che dining-room lire. They had dined, 
and MisB Hardwicke had withdrawn, leaving 
her brother and his guest Ui their business con- 
ference and their wine. The decanter stood 
within reach, and Mr. Hardwicke occasionally 
helped himaelf to a glass of port ; but De Ben- 
ham's glass Btood by untested. 

" How soon, my lord, shall ytsa be prepare^to 
go?" asked the merchant. 

" How soon, positively, will the Stormy Petrel 
be ready to start F" 

"My agent says in. about a week — that letter 
was written on Monday, and to-dsy is Thursday. 
For ' about a week, ' read ten days. To ten days 
add ten more for stowage. Say roundly, she will 
be readv- to drop down the Mersey this day three 

De Benham pansed to consider. 

" I should be unwilling tu leave England, "be 
smd, " before Ibese matiera which I am negoti- 
ating in Monmonthsbire are concluded. " 

" If [hey are not concluded by that lime," said 
Mr. Hardwicke, "the vesael can wait a week 
longer." 

"1 should hope it will all be settled in three 
weeks," replied De Benham. And ilim he 
sighed, and lay back wearily in bis chair. 

Mr. Hardwicke looked at him, 

" I think," be aaid, "a man ahould be in ro- 
bust health Co venture upon such arduous and 
exciting woii." 

De Benbam eat up directly. 

" That means that you think me looking ill," 
he said. "But I am not ill. 1 am naturally 
pale. I was never any thing but pale. How 
scrangeit is that every one will have it I am ill!" 

And by the very way that ha cbanged his po- 
sition, by the very way he answered, lo say no- 
thing of bis wasted features and the purple hol- 
lows round bis eyes, it was plainly to be seen 
how ill be was. 

" You have been IIL my lord, and you look as 
if you had been ill,' replied Mr. Hardwicke, 
gently; "and I am sure you would do better to 
wait tor the spring. Better sdjl, perhapa, lo give 
up blockade-running altogether. 

" Give up blockode-running altogether! Why 
should I do that ?" 

" Because vou are too good fbr the work. A 
man of your lordship's abilities, if you will per- 
mit me to say so, is thrown away upon ptir- 
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gnits nhich wonid prosper ob well in inferior 
hands. " 

' ' Bat I think I have olreadj explained to jon, 
Mr. Hardwicke, that I want money. " 

" True ; bat there are other paths— other re- 

" Where ehoold I And any path bj Tollowing 
which I could make sixty thoiuuind poands in 
seven months ? Yon told me yonrsel^ Mr. Hard- 
wicke, only the day before yesterday, that you 
knew of none." 

" I think, my lord, I said there were ' few' oc- 
cnpntions BO immediately profitable^ I should 
have been in error (o say there wera none. 
Larger sums than sixty thousand pounds have 
been made on the Stock Exchange in a siogle 
day." 

^'Ay, and in a single night at the Homburg 
table. No, no, Mr. liardwicke, blockade-runner 
though I be, I'm not a gambler in that sense." 

" Well, there is yet another lottery," said Mr. 
Eardwicke, hesitatingly, 

"And that is— " 

" Marriage." 

"Marriage!" 

"Yes, mv lord — marriage. Ton are young. 
Yon hiire ttSenis, accompiishmems, personal ad- 
vantages, a title. What woman of tintune would 
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o age and ugliness, like 
nogarth's spendiiirift!" exclaimed Ue Benham. 
" Many thanks. " 

Mr. Hardwicke glanced at bis sister's bust — 
the famous bast by Costoli of Florence, which 
stood, it may be remembered, with its back- 
gi ound of ruby velvet drapery, at the head of the 
dining-room in Strathellan Hooae. 

"Wealth is not necessarily inseparable from 
age and ugliness," he said. "I see no reason 
why yon should not obtain yonth and beauty into 
the bargain." 

De Benham caught the glance — detected the 
faint inflection of emphasis in Mr. Hardwicke'a 
voice. He almost started in his chair as their 
meaning broke upon him. Then for several sec- 
onds there was silence. Mr. Hardwicke looked 
into the fire; Oe Beobam looked at Mr. Hard- 

" I fear," he said, at length, speaking very 
slowly, and, as it were, reluctantly — "I fear no 
lady who was young, and beauliful — and rich, 
would feel flattered by the proposaJs of one whose 
first motive was, obviously, to improve bis own 
fortunes." 

Mr. Hardwicke coughed dnbiously. 

"One would scarcely so represent the matter," 
he said, "in making such proposals." 

"Pardon me. J should place the matter in 
that light, and no other," replied De Benham. 
" I should ask the lady — supposing such a lady 
to be fonnd — whether she would be willing to 
unite with me in rebuilding the fortunDa of an an- 
cient house ; in raising np a noble castle from its 
ruins ; in buying back lands and lordships long 
since alienated into the bands of strangers. And 
I should ask her if to do these things, and to be- 
come the mother of a renewed line of EngUsh 
barons, would seem to her a fit and desirable end 
to which to devote her life." 

"It would be a noble mission," said Mr. 
Hardwicke, thoughtfully, "and one that might 
well tempt a woman of lotly character. " 
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had even begun to mapod of late that be was 
groning weaker. What if he went out again 

— ■■■■ •'-- '"■ y Pelrel and fall ill by the way? 

oined aa invalid far life? Whst 
die before bis Msk was com- 

I reminded bimself tbat he had 
Iste tbal (ask at all costs. Ay, 
le had alread; given up liiB wo- 
l tbat he loved. He had already 
to his heart all the dearest hopes 
irations of which tbat heart was 
then, should he hesitate now? 
ire tbie Snal test F It was not, 
fflcnlt to many a woman whom 
than to give up Ihs woman whom ' 
he qnestion was one of mere self- 
> &r as he could see, involved no 
« toward any one bat himself, 
age there coijd, at all events, be 
irable. If Miss Ilardwicke was 
' for rank, he nndonbtedly would 
landing for money. It would be 
nd nothing more — a, bargain from 
ds as Love and Happiness must 
excluded, but in which the bal- 
^ on both udes would he strici- 

lys and bonrs when De Banham 

ject over with himself after this 
;ain there were tunes nhen be 
lite an opposite point of view : 
limself that be bad no right 
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it name and litle- 



B mere ignoble bartering 
— uiat no end, however important 
jusdfy the employment of sncli 
, a thousand times better, that be 
no matter how long or how hard, 
hes for himself. 

ould he ever again be strong 
hard? And should he be able 
tor his pnrpose? Snpposing the 
War lo come anddi-iily (o an end, 
in end also to blockade- running, 
b the rate of twelve hundred per 
1, again, all this money, if he in- 
in earning it, wonld have to be 
and to devote himself (o trade 
rely he as bad, if not worse, than 
) a Cily heiress for her money. 
I asked himself if he could by any 
nself to love Claudia Hardwjcke ; 
nswered that qnestion only too 
adia Hardwicke, with all her 
■, was haughty, unlovable, un- 
[er nature, he felt certain, had in 
tenderness of woman. She was 
id through. He could admire 
n critical, dispassionate way, as 
'e a line statne. He could live 
ns of mutual respect and courte- 
ild never love her. 
ive[ Ah, folly! What had he 
love? Had he not dreamed that 
ed from it, long since? Had he 
'leming, "laid the golden goblet 
lowing tbat he should behold it 
e question now was how best to 
jow to restore in his own person 
i of his descendants the ancient 
use ; how to become, in any thing 



like the full tense of the phraM, De Benham of 
Benbampion. 

For a whole week he kept aloof from Prior's 
Walk, from the Hardnickes, from An:hle, &om 

every one ; for a whole week he pondered thns, 
now arguing upon the one side and now upon 
the other, till his thoughts were weary of travel- 
ing round and round Che one perplexing topic. 
Yet at the close of the week bo was still asking 
himself what he should do, and was still vainly 
tiying to arrive at some conclusion. 

On the rooniing of the eighth day, however, 
while he was yet in this painfid elate of indeci- 
sion, he received two letters, one of which nae 
from a certain Mr. Morley Durrant, an architect, 
whom be had sent down to Benhampton to look 
over the ruinsadayortwo before; andtheother 
from bis solicitors, Messrs. Ealfour and Black, 
of Bedford Row, Bloomsbory. De Benham read 
the lawyers' letter first. It ran thus ; 

"TamsDiT, F^raary — , ISM. 

" Mt Lord, — Our junior partner, Mr. E. 
Black, has this day returned from Monmouth, 
having made a careful examination of the papers 
contained in the ancient chest mentioned by your 
lordship ; and more especially of those deeds and 
charters which concern such portion of the Ben- 
hampton estates as passed, in 1856, into the 
hands of the late Mr. Matthew Bowstead. 

" It appears, as one result of Mr. E. Black's 
investigations, that the landed property of the 
De Benham family could not, at one time, have 
extended over less than 60,000 statute aci^s. 
In other words, they must have owned nearly 
one-sixth part of the whole county of Monmouth, 
besides certain minor outlying fiets and demesnes 
in the adjoining counties of Brecknockshire and 
Uerefordshire. Of these lands, some now ibrm 
integral portions of various private estates, and 
some have devolved to the Crown. Some also 
lie within the boundiuies of the Forest of Dean. 

"That pait of the estate which was purchased 
from Colonel Smitbson by the late Mr. Matthew 
Bowstead, in 1 gS6, consists of only 720 acres, 400 
of which would seem to have been originally 
park land, but which hare been brought into col- 
tivatioD wjtiiin the last seventeen or eighteen 
years. For these 720 acres the trustees and ex- 
ecutors of the said Matthew Bowstead require 
£r>n per acre ; in all, £3f>,000 sterling. Having 
compared this demand with the average value of 
land in that part of the country, we are of opin- 
ion that the price is excessive. The soil is, for the 
most part, hght, poor, and billy ; whereas a tract 
of comparatively rich and fertile soil in the adja- 
cent valley was, as we are credibly informed, sold 
not long since at £3.^ per acre. Knowing, how- 
ever, that your lordship is inHuenced by a spe- 
cial interest in the choice of this locaUty, the 
truetees of the late Matthew Bowstead, acting in 
the interest of their wards and under the advice 
of their solicitors, seem disposed to exact an out- 
side price, and will not, we fear, he induced to 
abate their demand. That is to say, they would 
probably not refuse £DJ>,000 shonld you author- 
ize us to olTer that sum; bat even ^is appears 
to be doubtful. 

" Awaiting your lordship's further instmctiont^ 

M. 
dCo." 
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" Mr Lord, — I have in accordance with jonr 
wish visited tbe mine of Benhampton Cosds. I 
RpenC the greater part of two days upon the spot ; 
but it would require weeks of such stut); to con- 
strncl any thing like an accnrate plan of the edi- 
lice as ic may lutve appeared a hundred and fifty 
or two handred years ago. 

"For Ihe work of the restorer, my lord, is a 
work of time and of infinite paticnee. He must 
disinter buried fragments, search among weeds, 
scrape away moss, and make the most of every 
scrap of cornice or moulding that lichen may 
have presersed or ivy held together. These 
trifles, indeed, are often his only guides in the 
reproduction of important details. 

"Still by means of even this cursory glance, I 
have learned sufficient t« be able to answer some 
of your lordship's questions, and to olfer a few 
practical suggestions. 

" 1. In reply t« yonr inqniiy as to the prob- 
ahle cost of restoring Benhampton Castle in its 
integrity, 1 have to say that no building of that 
extent and style could possibly be restwed 
throughout for less than £130,000 or ^£150, 000. 

"2. It is by no means necessary to restore 
the whole edifice. Tour lordship might restore 
only such portions of it as would be suilable for 
the purposes of a modern residence. 

" 8. It is Tot yourself to limit the expense of 
restoration. If you will specify the sum you are 
disposed to devote to this work, it will then be 
in my power to lay hefore you an estimale of 
what may be done for that sum. 

"4. I am of opinion that for an oullsy of about 
£35,000 your lordship might repair the keep and 
restore three sides of the first quadrangle, includ- 
ing the banqueting hall ; and that such restora- 
tions might with great propriety be carried out 
in that more richly developed style of the period 
of Edward the Third which is known its the Dec- 
orated, or Early Perpendicular, 

" 5. That to leave the remaining quadrangles, 
the kitchen, outer walls, etc., etc., in their pres- 
ent condition would, I conceive, be no disHgure- 
ment to the place aa a residence, bat would, on 
the conlraiT, coitrihute largely to the beauty and 
pictnresqueneBS-of the whole. 

" I hnve the honor to be, my lord, 
' ' Yours respectfully, 

" H, MORLEY DdKBANT,' 

These letters were delivered to De Banham as 

he »t at hreaklast on the morning of that eighth 
day. He read them both twice — the first time 
very quickly, the second time very slowly ; then 
folded them in silence and pat them carefulty 
into his pocket-bonk. His mother, observing his 
grave and troubled look, watched him anxiously, 
hut said nothing. Presently he pushed his cup 
aside, and, muttering something about business 
in the City, snatched up his hai and went oat. 

But he did not go to the City. He turned his 
face westward, and, walking doggedly on and on 
for thegrealer partof an hour, never stopped till 
he came to the Kegent's Park. Here, finding an 
unoccupied bench in a quiet corner somewhat 
away from the frequented paths, he sat down, 
leaned his elbows on his knees and his fice npon 
his hands, and fell into a gloom; reverie. 
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As for Miss Hardwicke, sha s&t ram 
Borbed apparently in the setting of 
handle. Perhaps a eljght tinge of 
have come into her cheeks for one 
bat, if 80, it wKs gone again directly. 

"I am painfuU; sensible," De Bet 
tinned, " of mj ovu presamption. I 
well for how much I am asking ; ai 
how little I have to offer Id return. 
tbiitgs onl; — aa honorable name ajid 
of barren acres. No more, and no 1« 
lore, Miss Hardwicke, I bare no rigl 
the word to you upon so short an acq 
I think ;oa would ba offended with 
justly — if 1 did. Besides, although 
quite young, adversity and anxiety 
much to age me. So much, that I 
could now be what the world csits 
But — but I admire you ; if I may b 
for sayingwhat others have said to yo 
I admire you very much. I should b 
call yon my wife. And I think I sb 
yita a good husband." 

Having got thus iar, he paused agu 

"This is a compliraen^ Lord De 
for which I was not prepared," said ii 
wtcke, feeling that she must at last 
thing. 

" It is no compliment — at least, n 
sense. Whether it is any complime 
pose, as I have supposed, tbat a won 
young, beautifal, and wealthy, may be 
Bocritice berself for an idea, is anotbei 

"To sacrifice herself for an idea! 
BTiss Hardwicke. " i do not underst 

"I am anxious that you should l 
me very exactly. Have yon pacienci 
to a long story ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

"Then I will inflict my bmily hif 

And with this, De Benham proceedec 
in as fen words as he could, the rise at 
of his people Irom Geoffrey the Crusac 
self. He cold how for long centuries Ih 
hams hod gone on heaping up riches 
mulating land ; then how those richCE 
squandered and those lands alienated 
own father, heir to little more than a 
cestral mortgages, was finally mined 
by an unprincipled associate; how h> 
brought up in ignorance of these &cts, 
gled on tiirough a youth of extrem 
obeying the natural bent of his g 
dreajning only of mnlic ; how, since I 
know the truth, he hod given ap his ' 
to the one great end ; how, in pursi 
end, he had periled, and was ready ag 
il, liffe and limb, health, home, and all 
Ufa other than mere " lafwr and sorro 
"And it is this toil, Miss Hard 
said, " that I ask you to share. Moat 
offer you. a happier lot — would proti 
promise more — tell jou (and I am b 
that your riches did not weigh with tl 
Italance of a feather. I, on the conti 
by avowing that money is essential I 
- pose ; that it would be impossible for i 
ly without money — and I ask you, qu 
ly and plainly, whether you can make 

tion your ambition, my task your task ^ . 

et, in a word, you can bo content to di Digit z?,a by V-tOO*? IC 
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iniracalouBlj Rloved, tooled, and crsTstted, with 
B camellis in his button-hole ; somewhat red in 
(he face, however, from much tighteniDg about 
the waist. He biA, an usual, plenty lo tt.y, chatr 
ting Kliblj about the weather, the foreign news, 
the winter opera, last night'i debates, and the 
like. Miss Hardwicke answered in monosjilla- 
bles, wailing till he should rise and take his leave. 

He did rise presenllj — not to take his leave, 
bat to change liis seat. And the seat for which 
he changed it was the one that Da Benham had 
just been occupjing. 

Miss Hardwidce knew directly what waa com- 
ing. Perhaps she fcnessed it because that par- 
ticnlar chair stood nearer the sofe on which she 
was sitting; perhaps the coincidence of place sag. 
gested the coiacidence of purpose ; but, at all 
events, she felt at once that Lord Stockbridge 
was then and there about to aa; the thing which 
she had known to bo impending for a long time 

And at (he same instant she felt that she must, 
if possible, prevent him from canying his design 
into effect. 

" I am sopy to seem disconrteonB, Lord Stock- 
bridge," she said, looking at her watch, "but I 
have an appointtoent ; and, at this moment, a 
person waiting lo see me." 

"Let the person wait a few moments longer, 
my dear lady," he replied, with enipressenenl. 
" I have half a dozen words to say to yon which 
— which, egad ! I've been screwing up my cour- 
age to say for so long, that if I don't doit now—" 

" I think, as a role, that things which need so 
much effort are best left unsaid, " inteiposed Miss 
Hardwicke. 

"Sometimes. Not always. Not in this in- 
stance. The truth is — I've bad il on my mind 
ever since (hat Sunday when I brought l^dy 
Chetwynd's card ; and that — let me see — that is 
seven or eight months ago — " 

"I am qaite sure it is best left unsaid. Lord 
Stockbridge, whatever it may be," repealed Miss 
Hardwicke, with great earnestness. 

" You do not, surely, forbid me to speak !" 

"No; I entreat" 

"But, egad!—" 

"Nay, I know that it woold be kind, and 
friendly, and — Sattering. 1 am quite sure of 

Lord Stockbridge looked down, frowning ; and 
a dark flush came into bis &Ce. 

" You do not give me credit, I preenme, for 
— for loving you," he said, presently. 

" I desire to retain your friendship, as I hope 
you will not reject mine. " 

"Friendship!" he r^)eated, very bitterly.' 
"Pshaw! I isk for bread, and you give me a 

"But friendship is a precions stone— a dia- 
mond of purest water." 

Lord Stockbridge got up with an air of impa- 
tience, and vrent over lo the window. 

"That's a mereyafoii de por&r,"he said, al- 
most angrily. " I want t/ou — yon, Claudia — 
yonraelf. Not your friendship. You have been 
told, i suppose, that I'm a spendthrift — Welt, 
I am. You have been told that I am nearly 
double your age — Well, perh^a I am. But 
what of this or of that ? I have been a poor 



man all my. life — forced to live upon ^e fotore 
— had the educatitm and tas(ea of a gentlemau — 
what conld I do, egad '. but get into debt ? But 
do yon suppose that I got inu debt because I 
liked it ? Do yon think I would have hampered 
myself with those confoanded Jews if I conld 
have helped it ? No, no, Miss Hardwicke — not 
I. Tien as to age— why, good Heavens! I'm in 
my prime — as bold a seat in the saddle, as steady 
a hand on a cne or a, trigger, as you'll -find be- 
tween this and St. Petersburg!" 

"Indeed, Lord Stockbridge — " 

" No, no— pray let me speak. A nan has a 
right t« be heard, no matter how slender his 
chance may tie. Unless, indeed, the lady is al- 
ready promised U> another ; and that, I think, 
is not the case, " 

" No— I am still free. " 

"Then how can I help hoping? You are 
free, and I love you. Miss Hardwicke, I hai'a 
no wDrds to tell you how much I love yon! 
There isn't a man living who'd do more to please 
yon, if he bad the chance. I'd go round tlie 
world for you. And as for money — well, I 
know, of course, that yon have money ; and you 
know that I have debts. But I don t know the 
extent of yourfortune — neiUier, egad ! dolknow 
the extent of my debts! But I should wish to 
do all that WHS honorable, and — and liberal. 
Upon my soul. Miss Hardwicke, I can't believe 
that yon mean to be obdurate." 

" Obdurate is not the word. Lord Stockbridge. 
I do not love you, and I do not feel that I ever 
should love you. That is not obduracy. It is 
the simple truth— which, believe me, I would 
bin have avoided to put before you." 

Lord Stockbridge bit his lip — took a mm 
across the room — came back W the charge. 

"But there is another side to this question," 
be said. "Love is not the oidy consideration. 
Position is something. Rank is something. 
The Earldom of Stockbridge^" 

Miss Hardwicke rose from her seat. 

"No more, my lord," she s^d, with great 
dignity. "No more, 1 entreat. It becomes 
neither you to urge, nor me to listen. I can 
not accept your hand. It is impoGsible; bnC I 
thank you tor the compliment you pay me, and 
I beg you to let ^1 be as if this conversation had 
never taken place. I undertake to forget it, if 
jon will do the same. " 

He shook bis head. 

"No," he said, gloomily. "I can't fbrget it 
— because I can't forget yon." 

And then he took up his hat, 

' ' Perhaps, if I were to wait ' " 

" No — it would be nseless." 

" Your decision is final f" 

"My decision is final." 

Lord Stockbridge stood for a moment, looking 
half angry, half mortified, as if nncerlain npon 
what terms to part from her. Then, as if con- 
quering himself, he said, with an effort: "Miss 
Hardvricke, you have my best wishes for yonr 
fUbre happiness ;" bowed low over her extend- 
ed hand, touched it lightly with his lips, and 
left the room. 

Miss Hardwicke went to the window, and, 
hidden by the curtain, watched her rejected suit- 
or mount and ride away. 

Marry him! She felt she could not have 
married him if he had been a royal duke. Aitd 
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yet — and yet, Btrange to say, tliere wbiM & ti 
not long since, ivhen she would have hesiu 
lo refuse him. Say, when she almoet su 
would not have refused him. But to-day — 
wai it that she had never observed that bloa 
dissipated look — the lines about his eyes 
mouth ? Miss Hardwicke shuddered to tl 
that if he had asked ber a week or two bef 
she would most likely hare accepted him. . 
then she put on her hat, gathered up the akir 
her hahil, and went quickly down into the gar< 

De Beaham, about half-way through the " 
of Cato the Elder, " saw her pass the window 
stored the volume to its place, and went out. 

" I am ashamed," she said, " (o have left 
aJone bo long. My visitqr wonld not go." 

" I was ready, and am still ready, to wai 
long as yon please, " replied De Beubam. 

And having said this, he paused. He see 
ly knew what to say next. It was like, ha' 
to make his offer over again. 

"I am almost afraid," he said, presently, 
ask my fate." 

A something — an indefinable something wl 
was neither tenderness, nor enthusiasm, bi 
sort of momentary elevation of expreasio 
came into Miss Hardwicke's face. 

" We will restore the glories of Benhampti 
she said, looking at him. 

De Benham took her band, as Lord St< 
bridge had taken it, and bowed over it, as I 
Slockbridge had bowed over it; but he bo 
over it without kissing it. 

After this, ttiey walked for some time to 
fi'o among, liie wintry paths and flowerless 
|«rres, talking, not as lovers talk who hat'e 
pligbted ibeir faith to each other, but of the 
tie and land, of the proposed resMradons, 
Messrs. Balfour and Black, and of Mr. Mo 
D arrant. 

When they parted, however, the diamond 
had once been Senator Shirley's sparkled on 
third finder of Miss Hardwicke's left hand. 
De Benham, as he placed it there, remen 
that oiher ring, to procure which he and An 
had walked into Monmouth one summer mi 
ing, not yet two years ago — the loving prom 
that went with that simple gift — the mo 
hopes of which it was tbe pledge — the so 
hours — the sweet idyllic time — the poetiy 
jiassion of first love? 



CHAPTER LVn. 
THE fiootiEB raa. better. 
The next few days went by in such a n 
of business, of visiting, of hand-shaking, i 
gTBlulaling, and letter-writing, that De Benl 
found no leisure to think of either the lift 
had left behind him, or the future that la; 
fore him. But he had no desire now to tl 
at all. He told himself that tbe time for 
flection was past, and that the time for ac 
was come. So, his road once chosen and I 
straight before bim, he pushed on with an ei 
and feverish haste that would have been nal 
enough in most men, but was all unlike 
steady resolution with which he was won 

pursue his purposes. He hurried his law ^-. . 

in their negotiations about Benhamplon; DigitzedbyC^iOOQlC 
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and energetically than De Beaham woald have 
venlured to plead it for himself. 

" He has instructed yoa to saj all this, I pre- 
sume?" said she, preaentlj. 

"He— he begged me to intercede for him," 
Mr. Hardwicke admitted. 

The ladj smiled, somewhat disdainfullj. 

"You are BQ excellent advocate, Josiah,"she 
aaid ; "but jou have forgotten to uige the 
strongest reason of all." 

"What is that?" 

"Money. Lord Da Benham, ;on observe, 
darea not embark in any great outlay until he 
has command of my fbrtnne. Nay, it is so, in- 
deed. He told me bi^oself that it was so. He 
has dealt with me candidly." 

"Then, shall yon consent?" 

Mies Hardwicke paused before roplying. 

"I have accepted Lord De Benham," she said 
ut length, speaking very slowly, "intending to 
make his aims my aims, and bis interests my in- 
terests. Whatever I know to he eEsential to 
chose aitDS and interests, I wUl do." 

" Magnanimously said, my dear Claudia." 

" Bat he must speak for himself." 

"Oh, undoubtedly!" 

And then, Mr. Hardwicke, "with bis pompous, 
old-fashioned air, hut with much real feehng also, 
took his sister's hand, and said: 

" I believe from my heart that he is^orthy of 
yoa, Claadia. Business, you know, is not a bad 
test ; and in the way of bnsiness I have tested 
this young man thoroughly. He is upright, 
punctual, Bcmpnlonsly just, the veiy soul of hon- 

"In one word— a gEntleman." 

" Just that. I do think, my dear sister, that 
he will make you happy." 

Miss Hardwicke looked at him atFectionately, 
bat somewhat sadly. 

"For how many years yoa have made my 
happiness your first care, Josiah!" she s^<L 
' ' Bnt there is the dressing bell — we must get 
ready for dinner." 
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It was done now — done, and past recall. For 
the first day or two after bis engagement to Miss 
Hardwicke, De Benham felt as if be were walk- 
ing in his sleep. In a few minutes, with a few 
words, be bad achieved the pnrpose of bis life. 
He had desired riches ; and great riches were 
now to be his. He had vowed to buy back Ben- 
bampton; and Benbampton was already his. 
All that he had willed, he bad done. All that 
he bad touched had turned to gold. He waf 
a traveler who, before he dreams that half 
work is done, finds himsfllf on a sudden at 
mounlain-top with the landscape at his feet. He 
stands breathless. He can scarcely bebeve that 
there is not another height to scale. He is al- 
most BOny that tbe peak is'gained so soon, and 
the eicitMnent already over. 

So De Benham found himself all at once at 
the summit of his ambition— asked himself if it 
were not all a dream— sighed to think that the 
tteat of the battle was over, and the victory 
after so brief a struggle. 
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"l tell you how glad I 
It to be a lord 

for joa to get over, 
a, sDuliog. "1 shall 



of the Stormy Petrel," be said ; " and I hope, 
double it twice over." 

"I hoped yon wanted it for yourself— for the 
I work at Betihaiopton ! " exclaimBd Archie, i 



replied. 

»n. Wa are friends, 
have shared too man; 
res to let a mere word 
Vhat difTereace CMi it 

rence to yon," he said, 
bat make a difference 
obleman — soon a veiy 
a big castle — beeping 
leaps of fine people — 
I as that Grand Duke 
Here am I— a clerk 
'reqnenter of omnibus- 
lalf-price plays— a fel- 
y pounds iio spare in 
, and is now rich with 
'ou and I be equal any 

' hia cigarette, and sat 

. for the world in gen- 
must not be tme for 
Hy only friend, and 1 

ir toward the leveling 
lid Archie, comically. 
lity have I oicr got ont 

la married and happy, 
, suddenly. 



Ad embarrassed. 

aspoBBible,"he said; 
f her since. Besides, 
U I can afford a good 

with the quarter's al- 
on, and a bone of cold 
I not (he son of thing 

r, no doubt ; and have 
with. What are you 
handred poands? 

) instead ?" 

)cked BD old-feshioned 
all sorts of treasaren, 
itionery, bills, and so 
little bundle of crisp, 

olhing them out upon 

J are — ten fifties. I 

fthem." 

1 his pocket-book. 

ley for yon in my share 



oachfullj. 

I " It amounts to the some thing. I shall have 
> five hundred more for Bcnhamplon, if I have five 
' hundred less for speculatioi*" 

"Hut suppose the Slortiy Petrel comes • to 
grief again? 

"You shall not be s loser. I made certain _ 
yon would let me have the monej, and tbat I ' 
should be able to quadruple ii j so I brought 
this receipt, ready filled iu, for two thansand — 
thus insuring you against loss if any thing hap- 
pens to the ship or to me." 

"I can't take it," said Archie, flushing crim- 
son. "You're as generous as a prince. Lord 
De Benham ; but, indeed, I can not take it." 

" For Heaven's sake ! old friend, don't call mc 
by that name, or I shall think I haveoffended yon. " 

Archie protested that he was not offended ; 
that he was, on the contrary, obliged and grate- 
ful; but that be would by no means accept an 
acknowledgment for fifteen hundred pounds in 
excess of the sam lawfully his own. 

De Benham looked pained. 

"Ah, well!" he said, wearily, "then I mnst 
find some other way." 

And he rose to go. 

"When is the wedding to come off?" asked 
Archie, tbllowing De Benham down the Btairs. 

"Very bood, I hope. Perh^w, some lime 
next mouth. You will be my best man, old 
fellow ?" 

"Of course, if yon wish it," replied Archie. 

And so they shook hands, and parted, and the 
door closed hetweffli them. 

Then De Benham stood still for a moment, 
and sighed, and pressed his hand to his side, 
as if in pain. He had seen Archie very seldom 
of late — not oftener than once or twice since the 
dinner-party at Strathellan House — and if there 
was any dilference in his friend's maimer tow&rd 
himself on those occasions, he had been too 
much occupied to observe it. But to^y he 
saw the difference, and felt it keenly. He felt 
that an invi^ble barrier had risen up between 
Archie and himself. He felt that they shook 
hands,*eB it were, actoss a gulf; and that the 
old, plessanC freedom of their intercourse was 
gone. Bniwhy should it bo gone? Andwhence 
this aenae of realraiut? He was not conscious 
of having done, or sud, any thing to estrange 
bis friend. He knew of nothing but the inequal- 
ity of their rank which could in any way account 
for the change. 

And then he told himself, veiy bitterly, that 
this friendship which he had bo prized, which he 
had thought to hold fast by, and take comftirt 
in, aU his life, must go with the resL It was n 
pan of the price he had (o pay. And what a 
heavy price it was I First his art, then his love, 
then his freedom, now bis friend. What more 
had he (o resign- — except his life? 

Thinking thus, and walking very slowly, I>e 
Benham found himself at the corner of Queen 
Square, lace to face with the captain of thit 
SlOFray Petrel, then on his way tii bid Aichie 
good-by, and on the point of starring next day 
for Liverpool. 

" I was intending to call npon yon, my lord, 
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But De Bsnham wna in Do mood to be ci 
gTaniltit«d. 

"I would fain have taken ajiother trip n 
yoa first," he said. "I would &in once m 
have felt toy foot An tbe deck and the spray i 
in my fiice, oa the Stormy Petrel dashed ove- ' 
Charleston Bar." 

Tbe Comiahman amiled. 

"You'll be better off, I'm thinking," he re 
plied, "in yoar seat in the House of Lords." 

"I shall often remember jtm. Captain Hay, 
whereTer I may be." 

" Kemember ns, mj lord, when your wedding i 
bells are ringing ; and fancj that maybe we are i 
running away at that very moment, with the i 
• Yankees at onr heels. Good-by. I wish you I 
joy- — vou and your beautiful bride." i 

"Aod I wish yon all prosperity and good I 
fortune, " 

So they parted— never, as it happened, to 
again. Captain Frank Hay dropped down Ibe t 



Onesiphorus Knott, a nephew of the trusty Tim- 
othy. From Liverpool they steamed straight for I 
tbe Bahamas, taking Nassau, as befor<^ for their i 
point of departure. The blockade of Charleston i 
Harbor bad now, however, become so strii_ 
that, having achieved one successful run, the cap- 
lain of the Slormg Petrel found it espediar - - - ■ 
shift his head-quarters to St. George's, Bei-m 
and make Wilmington thesceneof his subsequent I 
operations. This beeontinnedtodoforaperiod i 
of sixteen mouths, during which be carried bis I 
littie vessel nine times triumph^tly in and out I 
of Wihnington ; so ranning the blockade of that i 
port DO less than eighteen times. On the lent! 
occasion, however, his good luck deserted him. 
He left St. George's on the 24th of July, 18G3, 
and having made all the way from the Bermuda) 
to tbe mouth of Cape Fear Kiver in safely, wai 
at tbe last moment caught sight of and hotly I 
pursued by two Federal steamers, la this strait, 
the pilot io charge of tbe Slormg Petrel made a 
desperate dash for a certain channel between two 
of tiie sand islets scattered about this part of the ] 
coast, shaved the shore too closely, and ran the ' 
boat aground. The American commanders then < 
look possession, and the Stormy Petrel became 1 
once again a prize. Bnl this time no recapture I 
was possible. Tiie Northerners remembered the i 
bmons story too well for that, and took care to ^ 
keep what they had caught Carried into New i 
York Harbor, the Stormy Petrel was there con- 1 
fiscal«d, refitted, mounted with a couple of heavy ^ 
guns, convertetl into a blockader, and sent ' 
join the squadron off Charieston. Being ci 
tinued in this service at various points along the i 
coast till ihe close of the war, the little craft was i 
then sold off, together with a number of other ( 
government vessels, and became the property of i 
a Boston firm. She was then reconverted into 1 
a trader, dispatched to the coast of California f 
for the sale of an assorted cargo and the pur- 
chase of hides, and is al this present time (ISf"' 
cruising, under the name of the I'oltawaloi 
between Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 

As for Captain Frank Hay and his crew, they i 
underwent the semblance of a trial at New York, ' 
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a gliwB in his ere. "The hooae in Park Lane 
isfhlloflhem.''' 

" It is one thing, Sic Begimdd, to jadge of e 
picture when it la painted, and another to tell be- 
forehand how it ought to be puntsd," said Illr. 
Alieyna. 

"Ahl nodoubt For instance, I hnoiT wheth- 
er a coat fits or don't fit— no one better ; bat I'll 
be hanged if I eonld tell yon how to 

"T^t great and good man, George tbe 
Fonrtb, wonld have beaten joo there, then, my 
dear fellow," sud tbe genUeman who bad spi^en 
firatj "for he used to cat oat bis own august 
coats with hla own royal hands. He was a great 
friend of the late marqais, Mr. Alieyni 
member they used to show a suite of i 
Kameahill, called the Prince Hegent's apart- 

"They are called so still," replied Mr. Al- 
lejrne. "And there is a delightful room, over- 
looking the Italian Garden, that ased to be Sher- 
idan's room. I had it all the time I was down 
there last aatnmn." 

Then, taming to Archie, he said : 

"So I hear, Mr. BIytb, that yonr friend Lord 
De fienham is t« many Miss Uardwieke.' 

It had come now, with a vengeance. Archie 
colored crimson. 

' ' Ah I you saw that in the Morning Post, " 
said, confusedly, 

" And in a dozen other papers. I suppose it 

"Well — yes; I suppose 

His ears tingled OS he spoke. He did not dare 
to look at Miss Alleyne. In the mean n ' 
two strangers, hearing him addressed as afriend 
of De Benham, were observing him with some 
curiosity ; and this added to bis confiision. 

"I am glad of it," said Mr. Alleyne. "He 
on^t to be a very happy man. lie gets both 
beauty and fortune. Misx Hardwicke, I think, 
is TOOT coasin, Mr. Blvtb ?" 

*' A sort of consin, said Aichie, hesitatingly, 
" once or twice removed. " 

He would have been glad just at that mo- 
ment to deny the reladonship altogether, if with 
truth he coidd have done so. 

"1 certainly never saw so handsome a wo- 
man," continued Mr. AUeyne. "If I were 
iwen^ years joui^er, I should inevitably break 
my heart for her." 

And now the victors went away, conducted 
by Mr. Alleyne, who took them into the dining- 
room en passant to see a genuine Constable 
that he iiad just picked np in some obscure part 
of the town ; for Mr. Alleyne loved to bay a 
good picture now and then, and bad eonke of 
which be was justly prond — an undoubted Sir 
Joshua, and a Soman bit by Wilson, among tbe 

"We have had people coming and going in 
this way all yesterday and to-day," s^d Miss 
Alleyne, when they had left the room. "And 
they are all so stupid, and they all say tbe same 
things. It is weary work l" 

" So I should think," said Archie. And there 
he stopped. He could not have started a fresh 
topic to save his life; yet he would have given 
any tiling \a be able to go on talking. 



kin 






black chimney 
Miss Alleyne, a 
with her back to 

"Mr. Blyth," 
in which she sp 
whisper — but qui 
you not tell me ? 

' ' How contd 1 
I give you that p 

" Pain I" she i 
there is pain (o b 
should bear It at 

To this Archil 
would have been 

"How long 1 

"Not many w 
" How many i 
"About five 
"And theyar 



"Doyou thlnl 
' ' I — upon my 
I shouldn't thii 
xppy, I know." 



But if she lo 
Archie ehruggi 
" And if he lo 
"I don't belie' 
Archie, bluntly ; 
Miss Alleyne t 



"I do mean it 
venience — he bu 
So far as I can si 
of love on either 

Miss AUeyna i 
with her hands. 

" How horribli 
'People doit 



"Bulw 






Archie bit bis 
that came first. 

"Not people ' 
replied. " Not s 

"Trne and fi 
heavy sigh. "It 
believe in truth o 



"Don't 






say tbatt Then 
true — forever — ni 
loves yoa a thous 

I ever loved y 

gone and mi 

II tell me not 
and I shall be the 

"(»i,Mr.Blyl 

It was all she > 

snrprise and com 
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matdj fellowe, 
nfylde and Sir 
.ncea of Lord 
ne 10 dine with 
le Ereclheoni. 
an of fine posi- 

; and faeir-pre- 
of Invercwm. 

f, was a Came- 
id h^r. I bave 
jrrow — have I, 
importance, or 

and bis brother 

■ ? A^ well— 
1 off. By-the- 
ing Pcossec my 

, mj love, as I 
ora for lo-daj, 



not been telling himself all along that his onlr 
chance— if indeed he had any chance at all— 
mnst be far, for distant, when De Bentiam'g ntar- 
riage was over, and ibings had ^en back into 
their accnstomed grooves ? Had he not resolved 
within bimeetf Co wait and serve io silence, earn- 
ing her friendship, deserving her trust, snrroand- 
ing her with small observances, and betraying 
himself by no word or look till the time came 
when he felt that he migbt apeak ont tbe love 
that was in him ? And now— fool that he was ! 
—had he not thrown his chance away, perhaps 
forever? 

He wonld have patronized the roof of an om- 
nibus most nights, and gone back to town sab 
Jove, blissfnlly smoking his cigar; but be waa 
in no mood just now for those cheap metropoli- 
tan joys. So be set off waiting last and fori- 
ousiy, not without a strong inclination lo knock 
his head against every wall he came lo, and 
chewed the bitter cud of bis reflections by lie 



Striding eastward, and, like a bom Londoner, 
mstinctively taking tbe most direct road, he went 
through Kensington Gardens, struck across the 
Park lo Grosvenor Gate, and followed the line of 
d declared that Grosvenor Street, intending to enter Regent 
Street by Maddoit Street, and so steer his ivay 
«r the tea has home throagh Oxford Street, Great Rnssell 
four, and is no Street, and Southampton Row. By (be time he 
Will you dine had crossed tbe Park and got to Giosvenor Gate, 
*" the lamp-ligbters were going their rounds, and it 

e Mr. AUeyne was getting rapidly dusk. In Grosvenor Street 
and the invita- | he slackened his pace a little, having walked aS' 
high degree of i some of his impatience; and as he orossed Bond 
ears to accept , Street into Lower Maddox Street, going up to- 
'" " " ward St. George's, Hanover Square, there came 
upon him agreeable reminiscences of a certain 
smoking mixture which he remembered to have 
bought once upon a time over the counter of a 
gloomy little tobacconist's shop in an eqoallv 
gloomy little side street called Mill Street, which 
rims down at an angle at the back of the church 
AUeyne. The and opens into Conduit Street just against that 
Duld have been comer sbop where dwelt whilom one Rodwell, 
e forth- beloved of book-fanciers. Following the bent 
asolate. of his reminiscence Archie then turned aside, 

laate," smd Mr. sought and found the shop, and requested the 
the door. "I Israelitish damsel in attendance to provide him 
is wedding — is with half a pound of the mixture aforesaid. 
idled thousand This transaction effected, be purchased also a. ci- 
gar, and lit it by the tdd of a little gas-jet in a 
re," replied Ar- glass shade placed especially for that purpose at 
die door of the shop. 

Now it happened that the shop was ill-lighted, 
and the street at this point narrow and dark, bo 
that the dayl^ht having quite faded from above, 
of bearing; so tbisHttiegas-jetcastqaiteaftiendlygleamacroas 
d things to he Che pavement. Standing beside the gleam, 
epigram lor his though not in the path of it, Archie, having lit 
his cigar and put bis half poand of mixture in 
B to listen, his pocket, then waited for a few mements at the 
ring thoughts ! door, looking out absently, and thinking still of 

how heavy a the unlucky thing thai he had done, 
it sorry jest. Presently a Hansom csb came rattling at full 

ned away ftom speed round by the church, and drew up at the 
n, and despair- entrance of Mill Street, about eight houses from 
■ What de- tbe tobacconist's. From this cab a genlleauiii 
aliglited somewhat slowly and feebly, examined 
the contents of his purse nnder the street-lamp 
at the comer, and paid the driver. It was now 
BO dark and bis thoughts were so bury elsewbeie. 



dlen npon 

Had he 
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ihat until hi: 
thing familiHr in the gentleman's appearance and 
gomethJDg odd in his manDer of proceeding. Ar- 
chie saw, bnt saw wilhont observjnft, this com- 
moneBt of street incidents. 

The gencleniRQ, it has been said, alighted and 
dismissed his cab. lie [hen, however, stood still 
for some seconds, loolung anxiously back in ibe 
direction bj whicb ha had come, and up Maddox 
Street toward Regent Street to the left, and down 
Mill Street towaiS Conduit Street straight ahead 
— like a man anxious to escape observation, and 
to make certain that he is not being followed. 
This done, be came down Mill Street, stooping 
somewhat in his gait, and passed the tobacco- 
nist's door so closely that if Archie had not in- 
Tduntarily drawn back their coats would have el- 
moat brushed together as he went by. 

At that moment the light of the gas-jet fell full 
upon hioi, and Archie recognized De Benham. 

First sarprise, then Wank wonder, kept Archie 
for the moment from darting out upon his friend 
aod bailing him, as at any other time he would 
have done. Ha waited — looked after bim — 
watched bim to the comer of Conduit Street, 
and there saw him pause again, and again look 
cautiously round ja every direction as before. 
Then, having satisfied himself, apparently, that 
he was not being tracked, he crossed over, fol- 
lowing (he coniionation of Mill Street on the 
other side of tbe road. But before iie was half- 
way across Conduit Street, Archie was at his 



CHAPTEE LX. 

AN invalid's WBIM. 

Tbb continuation of Mill Street after cros^ng 
Conduit Street inclines a little to the right, nar- 
rows presently into an alley for foot-passengers, 
and ends in a covered way opening upon the 
north end of Saville Row. It is just one of those 
odd, grimy little nooks and comers which are 
tbe delight of curiosity-hunters and lovers of 
book-stall literature, nolees than of businessmen, 
telegraphic messengers, and the rest of that hur- 
ried class which is always in search of a short 
cut It was down this alley and through thi; 
covered passage that Archie followed Temple 
Ue Benham into Saville Row. 

Where coold he be going at this hour, in the 
dark, with so ranch precaution ? Why all this 
care not to be seen ? Why aU this mysteij ? It 
is to be feared that Archie, when he started in 
puTBuit of his friend's footsteps, never slopped to 
nsk himself whether, if mystery there were, he 
had any right to attempt to search oat the heart 
of it. 

Meanwhile De Benham crossed the turning to 
Ifew Burlington Street and went down the east 
side of Saville Row. Archie followed, on the 
opposite pavement. About half-way down, De 
Benham suddenly stopped and looked round. 
Archie, on the watch for some such movement, 
fell bock into the shelter of a doorway, and wait- 
ed as if » be let in. Then De Benbum quick- 
ened bis pace ; hurried on a. few yards farther ; 
knocked at the door of a house that seemed rath- 
er larger than most of its nei^bors \ and was 
immediately admitted. 

It was a gloomy-looking boose, showing no 



gleam of light fra 
dows. Archie crc 
There was a braei 
brass number. E 
number ; but there 
the night was now 
possible to make i 
He even took off 1 
the letters, but in v 
came by and loofcei 
same moment he h 
voices within \ so 1 
as much alacrity as 
a burglaiy. He th 
to the Albany, and 

daring how soon I 
Soon it began to i 
chie abandoned hi 
Street, and took re 
coffee-shop, where 
coffee and the Post 

He soon found 
the number, and th 
familiar to him, ibi 
geou, a baronet, ar 
reputation ; one of 
entific world — Sir I 

So now the toy) 
cbie, aa he sipped 
had not.gnessed it 
ville Row peopled i 
not De Benham, d 
contrary, not only i 



less bold upon life 
doctor by steals w 
his obstinacy in re 
ailing. The incoB 
was that any sensi 
of being ill. For 
what other motive ■ 
Was he unwilling i 
he might be quite a 
alarmed that lende 
was it that, being 
feared lest any con 
mightigive cause fo 
Well, be aU this, 
faction lo know tha 
of himself at last, 
self in such good hi 

Having settled I 
Archie dismissed 

week later, would s 
Now, all the woi 
Mr. Poole, who lig 
evening of every ni 
jnstly proud of the 
other garments for 
and deservedly pop 
— or, more politely, 
ville Row. Those 
who are not penel 
fame and praise o 
art" — are simply 
dwellers in Cimmei 
baldBlyth. Hebe 
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It 80 happened, therefore, that Ihe engaged 
people did cot see TC17 much of each other in 
those days. Da Benham wax coEtiniiallj going 
down into Monmouthshire ; and by-and-b; Miaa 
Hardwicke also left town, having elected to apend 
the last fortnight of her maideQ life at her broth- 
er's seat in Kent — an old, rambling, gabled, tii 
reted, red-brick mansion of theiCUzAbechan pe- 
riod, puichnBed by her father some forty years 
befoi-e. 

De Benham, however, ran over twice to 
wicke Hall in the course of that last fortnight; 
arriving the first time aboot an hour before din- 
ner and leaving earlv the next morning; and 
remaining the second time from Saturday t 
Monday. But there was even then so mnc 
business to be discussed that his visits had i 
them Bs little of the character of a lover's visil 
as can well be imagined. Their talk when they 
were together was of wings and gateways, mach- 
icolations and battlements, capitals, mouldings, 
traceries, and the like ; sometimes, also, of in- 
vestments and land ; but of happy years to come, 
and tender promises, and sweet hopes reaching 
tar into the golden future — never. 

Hiill, He Benham went creditably Ihrongh the 
business of bis part; especially on the occasioi 
of his last visit to Hordwicke Hall — going ti 
church on the Sunday, for instance, and sitting 
next to Claudia in the great cushioned family 
pew, at both moniing and aftemoDC service ; 
sharing ber hymn-book when they sang; walk- 
ing with her in the grounds after luncheon ; and 
fulBUing all those devoirs and observances due 
from an engaged man toward the lady by whom 
he is to be made happy in less than a week. 
For when De Benhara went down into Kent that 
Saturday afternoon, they were to be married ii 
London on the following Thursday, 

Yet. even now, as he walked by her, and talked 
with her, and called her by her 



it seemed to hira as if he ci 



ildni 



that she was in truth to he his wife — (hat in (he 
course of a few more days they two were to I 
dissolubly united— that for at least the next eight 
□r ten months, if not for a still longer time, they 
were to be utterly alone together, strangers in 
strange lands — strangers even to each other. 
What should they talk about, he somel 
asked himself, in those long evenings which they 
must soon be spending together in solitary Swiss 
and Italian hotels? What pursuits, what tastes 
were they likely to have in common ? Should 
be ever know her much more intimately than ho 
knew her now? And then he thought w ~ 
kind of blank despair of that far-otf time n 
if they both hved, they should both have grown 
old and weary— weary of the long years, and 
weary of each other. 

" I really think we had better push on at 
for Amiens," said he, as they sat together (hat 
Sunday evening with a traveling map of Europe 
spread out between Ihem on the table. "We 
teSiVe London Bridge, you see, by the tidal trun 
at twelve, and arrive at Boulogne at six thirty- 
five. A couple of hours more Ivould cany ui 
Amiens, where, instead of the dirt and noise 
Boulogne, we find a qniunt old town, and a I 
cathedral," 

"I detest Boulogne," said Miss Hardvricke. 

"Yoo don't think it would make the journey 
too fatiguing?" 
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alL Lord Stockbridge, thoagh an Earl and a 
not to b« named in tfae same 
(he true ai^ceptaiion of the 
ed, passionate, irreBponBible 
new nothing, and desired to 
any one ventured u> tell her 
lable of Buch love, she would 
insulted by the supposition. 
' to be capable of a, decided 
reference she accorded with- 
nple De Benbam. 
UTS wore on, and bride and 
Y a gueBt in different parts of 
r the feast, and put on their 
or (here were between thirty 
te ceremony, and a hundred 
Jcfastj and in the evening 
nmense party, and dancing 
m built out by Mr. Hard- 
came of age. Meanjrhile, 
rt-sleeves and aprons, were 
oin preparing the breakfast ; 
Church ware pew-openers 
ustingthe hassocks, uncov- 
and putting things straight 
e curates, in aflutter of ex- 
ing the arrival of the Right 
ho was to perform the cere- 
le was arraying himself, like 
lory; and chill and stiiver- 
ids aa they made their up- 
1 twos at tStrathellan House, 
}y Mr. Hardwicke in the 

lienellt of such as delight in 
ice, it may be mentioned 
t of these young ladies at- 
>banous tulle, and veils, end 
whiM roses^like eight in- 
ia.t one of them (tbe oldest 
lonorable. The next day's 
lied them vaguely, but poet- 

the bride was dressed and 
: had driven off in advance, 
had been packed into two 

I by themselves, there came 
Hardwicke and his sister 

ing-room alone. It was but 
ized it to say one last word 
:hat had been his and hers 

II BiBler — my darlingi" he 
!iat you may he happy. " 

3 answered, smiling. 

r it," said Mr. Hardwicke, 

B embraced her once more ; 
9 her cheek, becauae of her 
because they were gloved ; 
jr of the veil and pressed it 



they wetB driving through 
>ld-&shioned chariot, which 
Jiey had only nsed on stale 



crowd about the porch ; frosty were the no^ 
of the galaxy drawn up in order Within', Yet 
were these discomforts momentarily fbrgonen. as 
the bride swept up the nave leaning upQii. ibe 
arm of her brother, and the bridemaids fell inio . 
procession behind her, and the organ began Ip 
play softly, and the Bishop opened bis boc^ 
and the bridegroom came forward in his place. 
Then the ceremony began immediately, and a 
sudden hush fell upon Che »4iote church. 

Near the altar stood Lady De Benbam, Mr. 
Hardwicke, Archie Blyth, and the parents of Ibe 
bridemMds. The rest of- the guests filled the 
nearest pews; and the strangers, cfwhom there 
was a large number, crowded the side aisles and 
galleries. 

Archie's eyes were wandering, meanwhile,- all 
over the church in search of Miss Alleyne. 

"I mean to be there on Thursday," shp had 
said to him a day or two before. " You will not 
see me ; hut I shall be looking on all the time 
from aome dark comer." , 

And then Archie had remonstrated, advising 
her against it as earnestly as he dared ; but she 
put his remonstrances and his advice somewhat 
peremptorily aside. 

" I have prpmised myself that I will be pres- 
ent a,t this marriage, Mr. Blyth," she said, *' and 
I mean to be present. Hay, do not look so ap- 
prehensive 1 Do you suppose that I shall glide 
between them at the altar, like the ghost in the 
old legend, and carry olT the ring? or confront 

Sur cousin with bowl and dagger, Uke Qneen 
eanor?" 

And thus, vrith a tittle quavering langh, she 
turned the thing aside, and Arcbie said no more. 

Now, however, instead of listening to one word 
of that solemn service which was fust binding 
two lives together for good or ill till death should 
sunder them, he was scrutinizing every bonnet in 
the galleries, trying to pierce the gloom behind 
every pillar, and the shadows in every comer; 
but nowhere saw he the wilUne of any face or 
form that reminded him of the face or form of 
Juliet Alleyne. 

And now, the promises being spoken, the ring 
pven, and the hands joined, the Bishop pro- 
noanced that Temple De Benbam and Claudia 
Hardwicke were man and wife together before 
God. Then he blessed them with the solemn 
blessing of the ritual ; and the choir broke into a 
Joyous anthem ; and in some ten minutes more 

"VPTien De Benham rose from hie knees, and 
gave his arm to bis bride, and found himself 
presently in tbe vestry shaking hands with this 
person and that, he felt aa if he were waking 
from Bpme strange dream. When one of the 
curates handed Claudia the pen, and, Uying his 
linger npon the bknk space in the register, sud, 
"Here, if von please, Lady De Benham," that 
title, which he had never diought of till now es- 
rept as bis mother's exclusive right, jarred un- 
pleasantly upon hia ear. The very sight of her 
signature close against his own, with the ink yet 
wet upon both, startled him. It seemed to him as 
if he had just traversed a profound gulf separating 
his past life from hia future; and as if the hridgu 
by which he had crossed over had suddenly given 
way, and crashed into the abyss behind him. 

But as he led her from the chnrch, and beard 
^e open admiralJon of the crowd abont tfae 
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"Ob, don't do that— pi^iy don't," he said, in 
great dJBtress. "What's dtegood, now? They'll 
be happy enough, depend on it — as happy as tliey 
deserve W be, any how." 

"1 hope BO. I hope ihey may be rery, »ery 
happy. I shall pray that it may be so. " 

" You'd much better ibi|^ all about them," 
said Archie, bluntly. 

And then, seeing that her tears continued to 
flow sileally, he took her hand again, and caressed 
ic — as one might comfort a crying child. 

" It's such a pity," he said, " that yon ihoold 
throw your heart away, my darling. He never 
really loved yon — he couldn't have heen felse, 

Con know, if be had. It may be that he doesn't 
ive her dther. 1 don't beheve he does. I be- 
lieve he loves no one but himself, and bis ambi- 
tion, and his precious ancestors, who, now that 
they're all desld, might as well never have been 
bom. Forget him, dear. Forget him, and^ 
and try to think a little bit of me instead. I'm 
neither a lord, nor a genius, nor particularly clev- 
er in any way — but I'd sacrifice any thing on 
earth to make you happy. A fellow can not do 
moi'e, jou know, than be true and honest, and 
love a girl with hia whole heart." 
And by the time that he had got thus far, Ar- 



temerity, fairly pat his arm round Misa Alleyne's 
wust. At this she rose hnrriedly, protesting 
that thej should be locked np in the chnrch if 
they sat there any bnger. 

" No fear of that," said Archie. "The cai^ 
riages have not yet done taking up." 

"I must go, at all evenia. It is past elev- 

"1 mean to see yon safe home." 

" Impossible. Yon are bonnd to be present at 
the breakfast." 

" The breakfast be hanged I" uiA Archie. 

" But—" 

" But see, now — if you'd only give me ever 
auch a tiny scrap of hope to hold on by, I should 
be 80 wild with joy that my cousin Hai'dwicke's 
cold chickens and Champagne would just choke 
me. And if, on the other hand, you were to tell 
me that it's all of no use— why, then the wine 
would be like poison, und the food like dust and 
flshea in my month. So, either way, you see, it's 
of no use for me to go to the break&st." 

Mias Alleyne opened the pew-door. 

"Itwillbekindest, then, "she said, ivith some- 
thing like a sparkle of the old smile, "to give 
you no answer whatever," 

And with this, she passed on quickly to the 
door. In the porch they waited for a moment. 
The last carriage was just driving away; the 
hells were clashiog joyously overhead, and the 
&VI remaining loiterers were opening their um- 
brellas and preparing to be gone. 

"Listen to the bellsl" saidArchie. "Don't 
yon remember what yoor fovorite Tennyson 

'Sing oat the old, ring In the new. 
Ring, bappy bells, across the mow : 
The jear la going— let tilm go ; 
King out Die nlee, ring In the true,' 



morning and make a speech. Yon'd do it bean- 
tifWly." 

"It's cruel to laugh at me, Miss Alleyne," Eiid 
Archie, reproachfully. "1 am in eiunest, re- 
member. " 

"And I have been in earnest so long that lam 
tired of it. Yon ought to make the speech, how- 
ever. Those lines would come in charmingly if 
you returned thanks for the bridemaids. I had 
no idea that you quoted poetty, Mr. Blyth. " 

Archie, to escape, ran down the steps and 
called a cab. When he had put her into it, be 
stood for a moment with bis hand upon the door, 
regardless of the misting rain and all his bridal 
splendor. 

"Look here. Miss Alleyne," he sud, with 
more agitation of manner than he had yet be- 
trayed, "if I'm to be miserable, I may as well 
know it at once. Either let me see you home 
now, or send me away forever." 

' ' ^Supposing tbat I do neither — or both ?" 

"No, no— 5o the one or the other, I beseech 
you ! As lonfas I hadn't spoken out, the eus- 
peose was bearable ; hut when I saw you crving 
just now, and when I knew all the time how 
much I loved you, the words came somehow in 
spite of me." 

"I am afraid yon will get very wet, standing 
there without an umbrella," said Miss Alleyne, 
prort)kingly. 

Archie's lip quivered, 

"Pray, give me an answer," he pleaded. 

"Well, then — for fear you should take cold, 
and because yon have no umbrella — you may see 
me home." 

Archi^umped into the cab, and shut the door. 

The Fates, apparently, had ordained that this 
young lady ^ould be wooed — and woo — ia 
church. 



CHAPTER LXni. 



At five minutes past twelve precisely the tidal 
train glided away from the London Bridge Sta- 
tion, carrying with it De Benham and bis bride, 
her ladyship's maid, a fierce-looking Italian cour- 
ier in a blue cap with a gold band, and a moant- 
ain of luggage. The uewlj-married pair, were 
installed in a compartment by themselves. They 
had had sharp work to get down to the station in 
time, and had driven offat the last moment with- 
out saying good-by to the guests io the drawing- 

"if it hadn't been for Bruno, we should never 
have done it," said De Benham, when he iuid 
stowed the umbrellas and parasols In the netting 
overhead, and counted the wraps and rugs, and 
seen that his wife's dreaiung-caee was under the 

"I suppose not," said Claudia. 

"And wesurted five minutes after time as it 
was. It would have been veiy awkward if we 
had missed this train. " 

"Very awkward." 

" There is no other till 3.30, and no boat be- 
fore 11, IB at night. We must have put_off 
crossing till to-morrow." 

" Even that would not have been so disagree- 
able as waiting in'London for three hours and a 
half, " said the bride. 
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" No, indeed. I Bcarcely know what we could 
liBve done. To go bock to the breakfast would 
have been too absurd. In moie prapitions 
weather, we might have improved onr minds by 
going over the Tower, or up the Monnmeat, or 
throngh the Thames Tnuuel. " 

Lad; De Benharo amiled Mntl;, and said: 
" How preposterous I" 

" Bnt to-day, even those pleasures would have 
been impoaaible." 

"I hope we shall Rod bettor weather on the 
other side of theChanDel,"saidCUndia. "Far- 
is ia so dreaiy when it rains. " 

And then they both gaied (Wt of the window 
in silence. They had by this lime left behind 
tbem tlie brick-iields and cabbage-grounda that 
lie between the Borougb and New Cross, and 
were speediag on toward Croydon ; but even the 
• pleasaJit Smi«y hills in their April greenery 
looked dismal and oninvidng. 

" I am inclined to think that Bruno is an ac- 
qoisilion," said Da Bwihttm, presently. 

Bruno' was the fierce-looking courier with the 
gold band, now fast inaugurating a flirtation with 
the lady's-maid in a second-class carriage adjoir 
ing. 

" Yes : he seems to understand his bneiness," 
replied Clnndia, 

And then the conversation dropped again. 

They rushed through Croydon and some smajl- 
er stations without stopping, and hailed for three 
minutes at Red Hill, where De Qenham bought 
a Times, and some other newspapers. 

"We shall be glad of tbem by-and-by, or 
board the steamer," ho said, half-apologetically ; 
for they were still in the first hour of their jour- 
ney, and he felt that it would be unpardonable 
in hira to want amusement already. 

"Are you a good sailor?" 

"Yes, That is, I can cross the Channel 
without discomfort." 

"Such a mist as this acts like oil upon the 
ses," observed De Benham. "It will be as 
smooth aa a mill-pond out yonder." 

He was forcing himself to say something ; but 
he had literally nothing to say. Two dreadful 
pauses had already occurred, and he felt that a 
third must be prevented somehow. And then it 
was bis place to fiod topics — to make the miles 
pass pleasantly — to begin to evince something 
like devotion and vivafity, and marital tender- 
ness. All this, he knew, was incumbent upon 
him ; hut how, in Heaven's name, he asked turn- 
self, was he to do it? Hia ideas were stag- 
nant, his spirits profoundly depressed, his very 
accents weighted with constraint. Besolved, 
however, to keep np the cooverfation this time, 
if possible, be plnnged desperately into the pages 
of his continental Brndshaw. 

' ' We are allowed three-quarters of an hour j 
Bonlogne for refreshments," he said ; " but v 
don't get there till half post four. You will 
wont something lung befoie then. " 

"I think not," replied the bride. 

"They are just about sitting down to break- 
fast now at Strathellan House." 

"lam BO glad, we decided not" to stay for it," 
said Claudia. 

' ' So am I. It is a horrible ceremony. Nev- 
ertheless, I wish you had taken luncheon before 
you started. Are you sure you f^ no dtooght 
from ^ose ventilators ?" 
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exominadon-hall which had beon tbe ecene of 
his academic triumphi, woald all have been ieax 
and sacred in her eyea. And he would have 
taken her in hia armB, and thanked har for the 
loving wish, and promised her Yjilh many prom- 
ises. But that Claudia— bis wife— should be in- 
terested in the place for his sake, never crossed 
his mind for a single moment. He took it for 
granted she onlj fencied to riait ZollonstrasBe 
as she might fancy Ems, or Scblangenbad, or 
Weishaden, or any other little German Spa; and 
in such case be knew that she would be disap- 

EttLnted. For Mmaelt be felt that he should 
ardly care to go back to the old scenes «it grand 
aeigneUT, hampered with a wife, ft lady's-maid, 
and a Conner. So he t&rew cold water on the 

Eroposal, and, having assnred her that she would 
e bored to death at Zollenstrasse if she went 
there, dismissed the subject from his thongbts. 

And 90 it was that he went back to his Daily 
Newt, and she to hw Times, and tliat not another 
woi-d was spoken between tbem till they reached 
Tolkestone. 



CHAPTER LXrV. 

NoTHiNO cotdd well be more comfortless than 
the crossing. The tit was chill, aod raw, and 
stagnant. The blacks came down io clouds. 
Tbe mist closed about their path like a curtain, 
and there was scarcely any perceptible motion ; 
BO that from the moment they drew off from tbe 
one pier-head till they almost bumped against 
the timbers of the other, tbe steamer almost 
seemed to be lying still upon the waters. De 
Benham woidd fain have had his wite go down 
to the ladies' cabin, but she preferred the wet 
decks and tbe rain ; so he covered her with rugs, 
and the courier brought ft stool for her feet, and 
she was made as comfortable as the place and 
the weather permitted. This done, De Benbam 
said he would go aft and smoke a cigar ; and 
so left her sitting under her umbrella. 

landing at Boulogne by-and.bj in the rain, 
they sent Bruno to got their luggage through 
the Custom-honse, and drove direct to tbe sta- 
tion. Here they dried their steaming wraps by 
the lire ; and bad some soap and cold chicken 
at ft little table in the warmest comer of tbe re- 
Eteabment buffet. 

" Are you quite snre — deareat," said De Ben- 
ham, " that yon prefer to go on to Amiens this 
evening?" 

He had been thinking all the time he was 
smoking his cigar on boaitt the steamer, that he 
ought occasionally to make use of some term of 
endearmeut towW her; and be had decided 
upon "dearest" as being most conaislent with 
' their mutual position. He brought out tbe word, 
however, with some difficulty. 

"I do not object to stay in Bonlogne," she 
replied ; and althoi^h she did not look up from 
her plate, De Benbam fancied that when he 
called her by that name, be detected a. faint 
gleam of gratification npon her face. 

"You are not tired?* 

" Not ftt all. I am willing to persevere as far 
as Paris, ifyou please." 

"Nay. Tarisis too far; but Amiens is with. 



in easy reftch \ so we may as well stick to onr 
programme. We shall be only an hour and forty 
minut«s on the road." 

It was past seven, and getting r^idly dnsk, 
when tbey again started. De Benham having, 
as before, wrapped Claudia in her rugs, and seen 
that Bruno had forgotten none of the smaller 
articles, placedhimselfirii-u-Di* of his bride, with 
his hack to tbe engine. Then the train began to 

"It ii 
one in g 

The words were scarcely out of his lips when 
a dispatch box, which he had himself placed only 
the moment before, with some books and otbtx 
matters, in tbe netting over Claudia's bead, top- 
pled suddenly forward. He saw the danger — 
darted at the box. with uplifted hand — caught it 
just as it WHS about to ialX — and, u-itii a abaip, 
half-smothered ejaculation, dropped back into 
his place, 

"What is the matter?" said CUndia. 

"The box was coming down upon jonr 
head," replied DeBenhftm, with a sort of catch- 
ing in his breath. 

"Is that all?" 

"All? Yoodon't know what ft weight it is!" 

" I fancied you had ajoiuiKid your wrist," said 
Claudia. 

"No; ohnol" 

With tins De Benham rose naand changed 
over to a sent by the fitt^est winobw, ao putting 
tbe width of the whole. carriage V^ween himGelf 
and hia bride. 

"Would it inconvenience yon," he s^d, pres- 
ently, "if I were to letdown this ghiss for a few 
moments ?" 

She replied that it would col inconvenience 
ber at all ; so be opened the window and sat for 
a long time in silence, looking out upon tbe wild 
country and tbe wilder sky. For the mist had 
bfted at the approach of evening, and was now 
rolling off tovrard the southwest ; and where the 
sun bad gone down a larid glow streamed out 
far and wide upon ■ tbe" horizon, reddening the 
barren sand dnnes and the sluggish Somme as it 
wound away and wideAed toward the sea. Then 
the glow &ded, and the dusk thickened ; and, 
the coast country being left behind, deep cut- 
tings and planiations of gloomy firs closed in 
upon the line on dtber side. And then, ere 
long it became pitch-dark, so that there was no 
light save from tiie oil-lamp overhead. 

"Claudia," said De Benhaci, "are yoo 
asleep ?" 

It was about twen^ minutes since he had 
changed into tbe seat by tbe window, and all 
that time he had been silent, leaning somewhat 
fbrwftrd with his cheek upon his hand. 

"No," she replied, ciddly; "but I thought 

" Have you any Eau de Cologne 7" 

"Yes; a large flask." 

Then, struck by something nnusiutl in his atti- 
tude and in the tone of his v(uce, she hastened ta 
find the flask, saying, "I am sure yoo are not 

"I— I ai 



' ' Famt — very Uiai. " 



m:ben! 

She benl over him; she saturated her oi 
handkerchief with Eaa de Cologne ; ehe batJi' 
his head and his hands. 

" Yoa will he hetter presently," she sai 
gently. 

"Thaoks; that will do. I am so sony 
give you this trouble." 

And then he rested his head wearily agaii 
the comer of the carriage. As he did eo t 
light from above tell fiill upon his face, and Cla 
Hk was startled to see how white and haggard 
had suddenly *become. 

. " Had we not better stop," she said, " at t 
next station?" 

Bnt be would not hear of this. He was be 
on Amiens. "Bruno," he said, "should g 
him a glass of wine at the bufiet. If he had b 
a glass of wine — or, better still, a glass of braoi 
— he could go on quite well." 

The next station being Montreni!, the brani 
was procured, and they went on, De Beoba 
leaning up silently in his comer, Claudia in t 
OppDBJtfi seat, anxiously watching him.- The 
for some ten minutes or so, seeing that his e; 
were closed, she thought that be had fall 
asleep. They had not gone veiy far, howevi 
when he spoke again. 

"It's of no use," he said. "I can't hold oi 
We must Slop — at Abbeville." 

And Claudia observed that he spolie ed 
time with increased difficulty, siill catching I 
breath, spasmodically, between the words. 

"Abbeville?" she repeated, standing np n 
der the carriage-lamp, so as to get the light np 
the pages of the Bradsham. "The last stati 
we passed was MonCreuil, the next will be Jiu 
the next Noyelles ', then Abbeville." 

" How long — before we get there ?" 

"About a quarter of an hour." 

He closed his eyes again, and sdd no more- 
It seemed to Clandia as if that last quarter 
an hour would never drag to an end — as if th 
should never get to Kne; and then, when Kueh. 
flitted by, as if they should never get to Noyelli 
At length, when both were passed and left t 
hind, the pace at which they were going began 
slacken, and the train glided, with a long, shi 
whistle, into Abbeville station. Here she sui 
moned the guard and the servants; dispatch 
Bruno for the luggage; and in a few momei 
had got De BenhHm into a kind of closed cofioJ 
in which they presently found themselves rui 
bling along a paved country road bordered i 
either xide by gigantic poplars. 

HI as he was, De Benham observed with si 
prise the calm promptitude with which hia w 
had at once assumed the duties of her positioi 

"This la a bad beginning, Claudia, he sai 
" I am so sonj — for your Sake." 

"Not for mine — for your own. Will youle 
upon me ?" 

"No — thanks. I feel the jolting less — this 

And as he spoke, he crouched forward, pt« 
ing hie band upon his side. 

Claudia, seeing with what difficulty he got « 
the words, and with what pain he drew I 
breath, sat silent, and forbore to question hii 
And BO they mrahled on their way; and t 
cracked his whip, and the harness he 



jingled, and the poplars loomed through t ("" t^i^n]r> 

darkness, and still Abbeville (its twinkling Ugl °'3" ^^^ ^'' "^^^^^'^ 
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The landlitdj and her maids hBd by this 
dispersed m fetch sheets and other necessa 
and the old fire-lighter had betakeD himself- 
his beUows to the ja/un adjoining. CUudia at 
once turaed thither. 

"1 dudl be within call, Monsienr," she said, 
addressing herself to the doctor; and so, with a 
slighll]' heigbtened color, passed into the sitting- 

The door had scarcely closed npon her when 
De Benham — all nnconscjous that he hud pained 
her — raised himself by a desperate eiibn, and 
holding to the back of the chair, said, bur- 



ri^lyr 

^'Moi 



** Monsienr — il y a cinq mois qne jo 
blesse, et ma blessare n'a jauaie ^t^ por&itement 
cicatrisee. EUe s'est ouverta de noaveau tl y 
i peine deux beores. Ma femme n'en saia rier 
Gardei, je Tons en — suppUe — mon secret. " 

With this he made two steps (o4ard the sofa 
— reeled over — would have bllen headlong, but 
fur the doctor's strong arm about his waist— and 
fainted dead awn^ in the middle of the room. 

All (hat Monsienr Laportoire could do was to 
break his &II, lay him gently down upon the 
floor, unfosten his cravat, and call for assistance. 
Claudia was back instantly, through the door of 



"Ah, no, Madame — not you!" exclaimed the 
doctor, remembering his patient's injunction. 

But Claudia silenced him with a look. 

"It is my right. Monsieur," she sidd, hanghl- 
ily. And then she knelt down, and supported 
De Benham 's head upon her orm. 

By this time the landlady, the courier, and a 
posse of maids and waiters, had crowded back 
into the room. Monsieur Laporlaire turned 
them all out, except Bruno, and bade some one 
fetch his assistant. 

" What is this ?" asked Claudia, pointing tx) a 
large dark stain npon her husband's coat, just 
under the left breast. Then, before the doctor 
could reply, she turned very white, and said in a 
low, shaddering voice, "It is blood!" 

But though hei cheek paled, and her voice 
trembled, the fingers with which she tenderly 
nubuttoned his coat and waistcoat, and laid bare 
the EtiiF, ensanguined shirt beneath, never fal- 
tered. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

All that night De Benham lay in the yellow 
chamber at the Hotel Tete de Bceuf, in a state 
which was neither sleeping nor waking, nor suf- 
fering, but simply passive and unconscious. All 
that night his grife watched beside his pillow. 
Now and then she gently touched his wrist, to 
make certain that the feeble pulse was still beat- 
ing. Now and then she put stimulants to his 
lips, and he swallowed them instinctively, not 
knowing what hand administered them, or npon 
whose arm his head was lifted to take ibem, A 
profound stillness lay upon the town— a stillness 
interrupted only by the stamping of the post- 
horses in the stAbles, the steam-whistle of the 
night-trains far away, and the chimes that pealed 
every quarter of an hoar from the Cathedral 
towers hard by. Sitting there hour after hour 
by the &int light of the embers and the shaded 
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long and dreary day hei 

untreated that she wouli 
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never dreamed that my I 
for my lord. 

And the truth was tha 
for him before as she ca 
had admired him, and i 
him; she had desired to 
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'n whatever might li 
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her in this his extremity 
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That he should be so i 
her, and at the same tim< 
of his dependence, was 
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forUi all tbe nnawakened tenderness of her natare. 
And she knew not, ai yet, thaC ehe was moved 
bf nay feeling de^wr thui compaasioji or a aease 
of doty. She placed all her devotion, indeed, to 
.the side of dat? ; she told herself that it was her 
dulj, as his mfe, to be anxious abont him, to 
watch over him, to wait upon him band and 
foot But sbe dreamed not that these duties 
were last becoming to her of deeper interest than 
augbt elee in life. 

So, being in troth "etrong"— -physically strong, 
and ^le to endure fatigne and loas of sleep — she 
bore np unilinchiDgly, and sat hour after honr 
through tbe daj as throngh the night^pale, and 
stem, and silent, waiting for the change. 

It came at last. It came as the dnak draw on, 
with a Blight quickening of the languid pulse and 
an almost imperceptible tint of color in the lips ; 
and Claadia believed at fiist that he was better. 
But ere long the color became a hectic flush, and 
the pulse beat faster and faster ; and bf the time 
the doctor came his patient was moaning and 
tossing — unconscious still, hut activelj' uncon- 
scious ; with the fire of fever mounting to bis 

Findiog bim thus, M. Laportaire stroked his 
beard, shook his bead, and said : 

' ' Mais, oai — de la fifeyre. Je la pr^voyius. " 

And then, having acrawled an illegible pre- 
Bcriplion, he qneatianed Clandia npoo this point 
and that, asklag her with what kind of weapon 
De Benham's wound had been inflicted, how long 
he had liun ill at Horta, what had been the con- 
dition of his health since that time, and many 
lite inquiries; to none of which she was able to 
give otber than vague and nnsatisfactoiy replies. 

"I knew that mj husband had be«n wounded. 
Monsieur, " she saidj "and that, owing to &> 
tlgae and exposure, and the want of proper as- 
sistance, he was laid up for some time with br^n- 
fever at the Azores ; bat I have known no more 
than that." 

M. Laportaire stroked his beard again. 

"It is not a vety uncommon case— this of 
Milord's," he said, reflectively. "In the time 
of war — or, rather in the beginning of peace alt- 
er war — we constantly meet with infitances of 
wounds that refuse to heal ; and in six cases ont 
of ten the sufferer conceals that he suffers. A 
man is ashamed, somehow, to let it be known 
^at be carries on nnhealed wound about his per- 



"Madame has observed of late, however, that 
Milord was aUing ?" 

"I have seen that he was delicate, and that 
he greatly overtaxed his strength." 

' ' Still there most have been indications — symp- 
toms," pursued Monsieur Laportaire. "Uis 
sleep was probably disturbed^his temper irri- 
table — his manner moody — as the manner of one 
oppressed by some secret care?" 

''It iday have been so," she replied, "i can 
not tea" 

Then, seeing the suiprise in the doctor's face, 
she added, in a low voice, hut with singular grav- 
is and modesty : 

"We were married yesterday," 
1^ " Oh, Maduue !" 



And M. Liqwrtaire, with all a Frenchman's 
ready chivalry, bowed profoundly, and looked the 
sympathy he might not take the liberty to ex- 

" One thing I beg yon to tell me, Monsienr," 
laid Claudia, "is there danger?" 

The doctor hesitated. 

"Ah, mon Dienl" he replied, "Madame de- 
mands a very difhcult question. There is dan' 
ger-'and, again, theie is not danger. Milord is 
extremely weak. It is probable that he lost 
blood immensely when he received bis wound ; 
and because the deeper lesions belon^g to the 
wound have been going on with latent mischigf, 
his strei^th has not Come hack to him. And 
now that the wound has been exasperated by a 
sodden strain. Milord is in a hectic fever. I ask 
myself, bow long will this fever last ? Has Mi- 
lord yet strength enough lefttocombat it? Will 
his wound fdkter? When Madame asks me if 
there is danger, I can only point to these possi- 
bilities; I can not foresee reenlts. " 

" At all events. Monsieur wfl do whatever his 
skill and experience can suggest?" 

M- Lapoitaire bowed again, and pressed his 
hand upon his heart. 

"Madame," he said, with emodon, "je ferai 
tout mon possible." 

Then, promising to come again very early the 
following morning, or at any moment of the night 
if she saw reason to eummoo bim, he took his 

Meanwhile, the evening gayety o{ a French 
garrison town died grodnallj away in Abbeville, 
as it had died away the night before. The band 
in the market-place played " Fanant pour la 
Syrie," and manjied back to tbe barracks. The 
idlers dispersed. Tbe caf^ were closed ; and the 
streets t«came dark and silent. Then, once 
more, the stillness of tiight prevailed. 

And now, Unding that De Benhani continued 
to sleep the same uneasy sleep into which he bad 
drifted as the fever came on, Clandia got oat her 
desk and prepared to pass some of the weaiy 
hours in letter-writing. She had been thinking 
alt day that it was her duty to write to her hus- 
band's mother; bnl as yet, for a twofold reason, 
she had delayed to do so— firstly, in the hope 
that when a change came, it might be for the bet- 
tor; secondly, for fear that Lady De Benham 
should take alarm, and follow them to Abbeville. 
I'his last, she felt, it would be very difficult for 
her to bear. For she bad resolved within herself 
that, as far as might be practicable, the sick man 
should be nursed by her hands only; and the 
mere thought thot she might be dispossessed of 
her charge by one claiming the privileges of a 
mother was intolerable to her. For now, at 
least, he was her own ; and ho vight never, the 
told herself, be so much her own agaiiL 

Yet even at the cost of resigning him — for she 
knew her own pride too well to doubt that it 
would be resignation and not sharing — she had 
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her duty to tell all to Lady De Benhani, than 
she sat down to write the letter. 

But when she had put at tbe top of the page 
— "H6tel Tele de Bwuf, Abberille; April 26, 
1862;" and under that again— "My dear Lady 
De Benham," sbs paused, with tbe pen in her 
hand, not knowing how to go on. And, indeed, 
it was by no means an easy letter to wdte. Iba 
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trnth, the felt, mnat be told, and told qoiia &ir- 
Ifi yet Bhe wisbed so to tell it that Ladj Da 
Benham should be as littJe alarmed by it aa pos- 
sible. Then she could not even guesa how much 
of this very trnth miglK, or might not, In 
ready known to ber basband's mother, 
seemed improbable that, comiTig bome as be did 
direct from Horta, De Benham should then have 
concealed, or have been able to conceal, the act- 
ual conditioQ of Ms wound. And yet, on the 
other hand, he lored hia mother so tenderly that 
if it were possible to endare in silence — 

Bat nhen her thonghts had traveled thus far, 
a alight moan in the direclioo of the bed caused 
her M look round, and she saw that De Ben- 
ham's eyes were open, and that he was looking 
at her. She dropped ber pen, and went to him 
instantly. 

"Cludla," he sud, "is that yon?" And his 
voice was so weak that it scarcely rose above a 
whisper. 

"It is I. Are you comfortable? Shall I 
turn your pillow ?" 

" (iive me something to drink." 

She gave him something that the doctor had 
prepared before he left, tempering it first with 
hot water ^om the kettle, and lifting his head 
gently apon her arm. 

" What o'clock is it?" he asked, when, having 
drunk eagerly, be lay back again npon his pillow. 

"About ten minuiaa to one. We are at Abbe- 
ville, joa know— at the H6t«l Tfite de Bceuf." 

" Yes ; I remember. I fell down just now. 
I suppose I &inied. Have I been asleep ever 

"You have been asleep for some time," re- 
plied Claudia, 

He had evidently no idea that a night and a 
day had gone by since the moment of his falling. 

"And ■ ■ 



Tory tired. 

"I am not tired at all. la your head hot?" 
And Claudialud her cool band upon his bumiag 

"Thank yon. You are too good to mo!" 

And then he moaned again, and closed bis 
eyes, and lay for some momenta silent. 

"What were yon doing when I woke?" he 
said, presently. " Were you writing letters ?" 

"No — not writing; only thinking what I 
should say, if I did write." 

"To whom? Hot U> my mother, Claudia] 
I charge you not lo tell— my mother— any 

This he said with great eamoBtoess, looking 
tip into her face, as if )o see how much she he 
self knew of the tmth. 

" Shall I not tell her that you are ill ?" 

" Not for the world, I will write— myself- 



"I fear yoa will not be well enough to do 
that, "replied Clandia, gently. 

"No matter, she must not be alarmed — she 
must not know — ■ Promise me," 

Claudia gave the required pledge vety willing, 
ly. She certainly desired nothing less than to 
alarm Lady De Benham. 

"I will not let ber know yon are ill," she said, 
"till yon bid roe do bo." 

This seemed to satisfy him ; and presenUy he 
dropped off into b feverish doze. 
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"Claudia," he said, faintly — so fainllj tliat 
she had to bead down over him to catth the 
words distinctly — " jon will restore the old place 
—aU the same r 

" We will both restore it — we are both reetoc- 
ing it," she replied, taking his hot and wasted 
hand in hers. 

But of tbia answer he took no heed. 

" You must marry," he said, going on with his 
own thoughts. "YoQ must marry— again." 

She shook her head, and tried to force a smile, 

"And your hnabMid — and your children — 
must take the name of — De Benham. Will you 
promise?" 

"How is it possible? How can I gire soch 
promises as these?" 

And Qaodia, though she spoke reiy calmly, 
had to struggle with a sort of tightening in the 
throat that she was not accustomed to. 

"You can do so — for my sake — and your own 
happiness. Marry — some man — whom you can 
really iove. And if — if I am to die — I shall die — 
content — knowing that my work — will not have 
been— all— ^in vain. " 

Claudia averted her lace, and was for & mo- 

"I can not pledge myself to marry again," she 
said, at length; " bnt this at least I promise — 
if ever I do roarty, it shall be as you wish." 

His fingers closed upon hers with a feeble 
pressure, and something like a smite came upon 
Ids face. Then, still holding her band, be fell 
asleep agsin. 

All that nighty and all the next day, he slept 
much and waked occasionally; rambling some- 
what in his talk from time to time; bnt for the 
most part conscious of all that was happening 
around him. He was now as anxious for his 
mother to arrive as he had before been anxious 
to avoid alarming her. Every time he waked 
he asked if there were yet any news of her. Did 
Claudia think she was already on the road ? 
Was it likely she would sleep in London on the 
way ? How soon, at the earliest, could she reach 
Abbeville? To these questions Claudia '1-eplied 
as best she could, soothing Jiis impatience, and 
calculating by the help of the Kidlway Guide 
that Lady De Benham might, if she started by 
the fm\. cioming train from Monmouth, and trav- 
eled incessantly, be with them between eight and 
nine o'clock on the second morning after receiv- 
ing Che message. And this in fact she did ; in- 
asmuch as her first telegram (delivered at the 
Hotel TSle de Bcsaf next evening) announced 
that she had arrived in London, and was then 
starting by the night mail for Folkestone. 

And now his impatience became so intense 
and his strength had ebbed so low tliat Claudia 
began to dread, lest he shonld sink under the ex- 
citement of the meeting. All that last night— 
the third, namely, from that on which Claudia's 
summons was dispatched — he kept starling from 
sleep, counting the honrs, and moaning that the 
dawn would never come. It came at length, 
however, and when he roused by-and-by from a 
restless doze the sun was shining. Then he 
begged that the curtains might be drawn back, 
and the light admitted. 

" What o'clock is it now ?" he asked. 

"Just six. Yonr mother is by this time at 
Boulogne, waiting for her tiaiu. She will be 
here by nine at the latest." 



"Still three hours." 

" Only three honrs. Tl 
they will soon be gone." 

"And Bnmo?" 

"Bruno went at midnij 
lessa He is with her non 

De Benham sighed, and 
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— above all the world." 
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verted to the unknown Jul 
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very good to me — Claudi 
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These were the thonghts that cheeked what 
she might have said, and caused her (o turn 
awaj when her whole heart was going out to 
him in pity and tendemesB. 

Meanwhile De Benham dropped asleep again ; 
and the chimes told off qnarter after qimter ; 
and the time drew on to half paic eight o'clock, 
when the early train from Boulogne wonld be 
doe. Then Claudia went to another ruom, 
changed her dress, smixiilied her hair, and or- 
dered breakfast to be prepared in the salon. 

By the time she had done this De Uenham 
was awake and asking for her, 

"It is just nine," he said, quemlonsly. "la 
she never coming ? Am I to die— to die in this 
place witbont se^g her again ?" 

" Hark !" said Ckiudia, holding up her hand. 

There was a sound of rapid wheels turning the i 
corner by the market-place, mmbUng under the 
purl cocAerf!, drawing up in the court-yard. The 
next moment Claudia «as out in the gallery, and 
Lady De Benham. pale, breathless, haggwd from 
&ligue and anitie^, was hastening up to the land- 
ing at the iknhDr end. 

The two women met half-way. 

"Is he dead?" said the poor mother, ircm- 
bling from head lo foot. 

"No, no — ^waiting for you— asking for jonl 
This way." 

And Claudia took Lady De Benham by the 
arm us if she were a child ; drew her on swiftly 
to the yellow chamber ; saw her dart to the bed- 
side; heard the first long, low aohbing wail of 
mingled joy and grief; and then, shutting the 
door upuD that love and that greeting in which 
she had no part, turned away — alone. 



CHAPTER LXVn. 



What with the anspense of expectation and 
the emotion of meeting, (he ^ck man became 
suddenly and signally worse about half an hour 
after Lady De Benbam's arrival at the Tete de 
B<£uf. Such factitious strength as fever and ex- 
citement had helped to buoy him up with desert' 
ed him at a blow. His feeble pnlse went down 
to the lowest ebb, as the barometer drops before 
a storm; and he fell into a snccession of fainting 
fits, each more prolonged wid more obstinate 
than the last. The work of exhaustion was, in 
truth, so rapid, that it seemed at one time aa 
irhe could not possibly hold oat throagh the day. 

All that evening, all that night, bis hfe was 
despaired of. He was quite uncmiscious — un- 
coDscioDS, that is to say, of where he was and 
who he was, and of the people watching by bis 
bed ; not unconscious, perhaps, of that strange 
Shore within sight of which his fragile bark was 
drifting; not unconscious, perhaps, of those 
sightg and sounds, half from earth and half from 
heaven, voices of men and voices of angels, that 
meet and mingle midway across that dread mys- 
terious gulf that flows between the worlds. 

Monsieur Laportaire, having been la close al^ 
tendance upon his patient all the day, eat np 
with him half the night as well; and in the 
morning a great physician, for whom he had tel- 
egraphed to Fans, arrived hy the early train. A 
very great man in every sense was thi^ &monB 
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■he would hare pelded those pririlegca whii 
now she believed to be reasonablj sad rightful 
her own. fiut of this love she knew nothinj 
and Eo it came about tfaat before ehe bad bei 
two dajs at. Abbeville, she had taken the patia 
altogether into her own bands. 

.And Clandia allowed her to do ao ; yieldii 
mure and more grunnd at each fresh encroac 
inelit; saying nothing; makiiiK no sign; wit 
drawing Eiiently iitli) the citadel of her prid 
and, as she had all along foreseen she should i 
if it came to this, resigning those rights whi< 
she would condescend neither to dispute nor 
sfiare. 

And now, as the dajs went by and De Be 
ham begaa by little and little to take a firm 
hold upon life, so she had to endure the naspea 
able disappointment of seeing how, in all thin£ 
and for ail things, be turned to his mother i 
Bleod of lo herself. If he thirsted, if hie fe 
were cold, if his bead was not high enough, 
was toward Lady De Benbam that he loobi 
when be complained of the inconvenience ; 
was she who held the cup of tisane, or sprej 
the shawl, or placed ihe pillow. If he fancii 
to be read (o, it was — " Malter, dear, anoth 
chapter of that Tauchnilz novel ;" or, " Mulli 
dear, do yon remember where j'oa left olF yeste 
day in that poem of Browning's?" And thi 
Lady De Benhain would bring the book to 1 
bedside and read to him, holding his band tl 
while, till he would fell asleep. Nor was tli 
alL When his mother fetched him this or the 
or arranged uy little thing for his comfort, I 
would smile at her fbr it, looking pleaded ai 
peaceful, but saying nothing. Yet, if Claud 
did the most tritial thing, be never biled 
thank her for it, as he might have thanked 
stranger. This pained her keenly. 

"Don't thank me," she said, one day wbe 
seeing that he was troubled by the light, ei 
drew down the blind. 

"Why should I not thank yoa?" he aeke 
with a passing gleam of surprise. 

"Because it sounds as if you thought it ga 
me trojjble." 

" But it does give you trouble. " 

"I do not think so." 

"Ah, but— but I should be most nngratefi 
if—" 

He hesitateil, and looked uncomfortable. 

" You do not thank your mother," said Cla 
dia, smiling. 

"No; but then she is my mother, and 
eeems only natural that she should do the 

Claudia iced over insCanlly. 

"True," she said, coldly, "I observe the d 
ference." 

After that she never again desired him not 
thank her. 

It was just at this time, when the constrai 
that he felt toward his wife was constantly ma 
ifesting itself tn trifles, that De Benham's lo 
for his mother seemed to gain intensely from d 
to day. If she left the room, ten to one but I 
first word to Claudia woald be something in h 
praise. When she came in, his whole couni 
nance would brighten. His voice when he spo 
to. her had a soitnes^, and bis smile a sweetnei 
that Clandia never delected in them at oth 
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There, bow«v«r, was the golf; and there, aJso, i 
was Claudia'a pride. Her common-gentie, her 
conTictiona, her love, all bade her spe^ while 
the opportunitj was to her bond. Her pKde tied 
har tongue andconstraiDedberto silence. How 
contd she speak? Would it not be like askiog 
for hialove? 

These ai^mnents, which take so long to tell, 
chased each other tbrongh ber mind so rapidly 
that thej seemed to come simnlianeoiulj. But 
this last question came last, and decided her. 
Ue Benham, sedng onlj her graTe, pale face 
and averted e^ea, knew aolhiog, gaesaed no- 
thing of the conQict within. Almost before he 
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"If you please." 

" Or, perhaps, if it came from yon — " 
Chtudia rose abmpCln 

"Many thanks," «he said, with a amile of it- 
repressihle bitterness. " I tbiat that inviC'''''"" 
will come best from yourself." 

And with this, she swept past his chur and 
into the adjoining room. 

Now De Benham saw that smile, and a sudden 
misgiving came upon him. Had Claudia eon- 
ceded this point unwillingly ? Was it unwise io 
him to have asked it ? Could it be, in any way, 
construed by her into a lack of coriMesy, or of 
due regard, on his part? Was he not bound, now 
if ever, to consider what would be most agreeable 
to her? 

Disturbed and perplexed, he waited a few mo- 
ments ; then rose and followed her. 

"Claudia," be sud, tapping at the door. 

Bat Chiudia did not answer. 

"Claudia — ate you there?" 

Finding chat she was still silent, be opened 
the door and looked in ; but the room was empty 
and the wardrobe open, and the door leading M 
the gallery ajar. 

"Ah, well!" he muttered, half aloud, as he 
dropped hack again into his chair, " perhaps il 
is best so. If Ste cared fbr me it would be an- 
other matter." 

And then Lady De Benham came in, having 
passed Clandia in the court-yard, and hb first 
-words made the thing irrevocable. 

" You must come with ua. Matter., dear," he 
eaid, eagerly. "It is all settled." 

" But are you quite sure — " 

"That I could not endure to part from you? 
Yes — quite sure. Ah, if yon only knew how I 
longed for you wjien I was so bad ! My desperate 
fear was lest I should die williout seeing you, " 

Then Lady De Benham sat down b^ide 1 
son and took him in her arms, and drew his head , 
-co her bosom as if he were a little child, 

"Are you happy, ray son?" she said, ten- 
derly. " Are yoQ happy ?" 

"Happy!" he repealed, "What>is happi- 
riess? To live for one object, and attain it? 
]: f so, I am happy. I made a tow, and I have 
Icept it. I thank God that be bas enabled me 

"Bat is that all?" 

"Hay— I have yet more. Matter, dear, 1 
liaveyou." 

"And your wife?" 

"My wife? Yea — I have my wife- We es- 
Ceem each other. We respect each other. We 
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DEBENHAM'S VOW. 



. nem indeed, and I can not tell j 
im to bear it I bave news for 
St of DewB, lo mv mind. 1 am 
uried ; and when I tell jon who 
I aare yon will agree with me in 
m the lockieM feUow on this aide 

Misi AUejne. When I see bow 
ever, and amiable ahe is, I can 

a my own good fortime. That 
ach too good for me I know as 
but since she is willing to put up 
. I love her with all my heart, 1 
nolbiag mare to he said on that 
dwicke baa kindly given me to 
he intends still fnrtber lo im- 
iD in (he hoose before long ; and 
3S of being married beforeChhst- 

sber ae to my con^n Claudia, 
ny dear De Benham, with heart. 
>s for- your health and happi- 

lur Mthful friend, 

I't know whether I oogbt to give 
nd call my coosin Lady De Ben- 
I done wrong, please for^ve the 



tter that will intere 

enham, banding it 

ley were at dinner when the poet 

is from Archie — and he 

the letter, and retamed it, 
el" she said. "His letlets eite 
r, WhoiflthBUdy?" 
daughter of that Alleyne who 
uhena of Pericles,' which your 
>at of last year's Exhihilion. " 
1^1 that be says ?" 
pretty — more than pretty. And 

s Benham, having read the letter 
ledinthe 



sr — Archie and I — ages ago, 
ittle place on the Wye, that tii 
our pedestrian tour, you know, 
o Benbampton. We all happen' 
; at (he same inn — it was a mere 
ire was only one in the place. 
i little inn as it was, too ! Archie 
tt otr wooden platters and get onr 

lid with apparent ease and indif- 
(ImoBt too much ease, end too 
ce, as it happened; tor Claudia 

a name Joliet!" she asked, 
lushed scarlet. 

believe — Miss Allejne's name,' 
rident embarrassment. "What 
■her?" 
replied Claudia, coldly. ' 



" Yon will congratulate Mr. BIyth, I suppose. 
>j return of poet," said Lady De Benham. 

To which De Benham replied that he was 
>e[7 glad to bear of Archie's h^piness- 
glad indeed; and that be would write his letter 
' at evening. 
But, somehow, the letter did not get written 
at evening, nor till aeveral evenings after; 
for De Benham, althoogh he had, of all men 
J, the least right lo feel aggrieved by the 
things had taken, did feel aggrieved, never 
theless, and told hinuelf again and again that ir 
this matter Archie and Juliet had not treated bin: 
becoming engaged lo each other, ii 
liim as if they had entered into somt 
kind of league and covenant against him. Thai 
Juhet Alleyne should some day console herself 
itb another was reasonable— perhapa. Thai 
Archie 6hou!d many and be h^py was meet and 
right in the highest degree. But that Juliet M- 1 
leyne shonld console herself with Archie, and thai 
Archie should wed with Juliet Alleyne — this wsss , 
hich De Benham could in no- 
:Ue himself with a good grace. By de- 
grees, however, the sense of soreness wore o^ and 
he succeeded in writing a letter of congratulation 
sufficiently cordial and safficiently sincere ; and 
a letter perfect in its way. 
In the mean while, partly by road and partly 
by rail, Bto|lping at Arras, Mons, and Li^ bv 
, they moved on gradnally lo Spa, where 
iJiey arrived toward the end of the first week in 
June, just as the fesbionable season began. At 
what hotel they put np ; how long the; remained 
there ; how De Benham, gaining health and 
mgth by slow but sure degrees, became strong 
enough as the summer and autumn progressed, 
to do the Rhine and Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes, so getting well on the road to Borne before 
Christmas ; how his mother constantly went an 
with them "a little fcrther," till at last there 
arose no more question as to her going or slaying ; 
how all went smoothly, and yet all went wrong ; 
how they two who had vowed to become one 
ilesh went on their long journey, together yet 
divided, wedded yet strangers — all this can be 
conceived, but need not be Wld. 

For here our story ends. To those who 
may object that such ending is imaatisfactor}', 
and that the heroes and beroines of romance 
should either die or be happy according to the re- 
ceived order of things, it may be answered thai 
life is UQsatisfHclory, and death sdll more so; 
and that ihoee men and women who neither die 
nor are happy constitute the gr^t overwhelming 
majority upon earth. For the most part, ap- 
parently, the things of this life turn out neither 
wholl; well nor wboll; ilL Each slar has its 
night side, and every cloud its silver Uning. 
Prosperity is not all success ; conquest is not all 
triumph : love is seldom an unmixed good or an 
nnquabfiod evil. We hare seen how Temple De 
Benham desired riches and Claudia Hardwicke 
rank ; and how both Attained the summit of 
their ambition. If, being snccessfnl, they were 
not also happy, then their stoi; adds but another 
testimony to ihe truth of that maxim which tells 
UB that to those whom the gods chastise they 
grant the desires of their heart. 
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